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CHAPTER XII. 

Maturity of the GuerriUa System — internal Affairs of Spain-^ 
Operations in Catalonia — Surprise of Figueras by Rovira — 
Siege and Capture of Tarragona — Figueras recovered by the 
French— 'Activity of the Catalan Leaders— Movements of Loj^d 
Wellington for the Reduction of Ciadad Rjodrigo— General 
Hill surprises a French Corps at Arroya de Molinos-^ Activity 
of Balasteros — the French attack and are repulsed at Tarifa — • 
Operations before Cadiz — Marshal Suchet invades Valencia — 
defeats the Arniy under Blake — captt^res Murviedro and Va- 
lencia, 

The faikre of the mighty* effort against Por- CHAP, 
tugal last narrated was a death blow to every^^J^^^ 
hope of a speedy subjugation of the Peninsula, j g i ] , 
as it proved that the utmost efforts of France- 
were unequal to overcome the British and Por-' 
tugueze army, and consequently, that whilst 
England persevered, a rallying point would re- 
main for the patriots of Spain. It had also the 
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2 ACCOUNT OF THE WAR 

CHAP, moral effect of lowering the reputation of the 
^Jr^ French arms, and of giving character to the 
1811. ^lli^s and to their chief Further, it totally de- 
stroyed Jbseph's hopes of conciliating esteem 
by an equitable administration; as it threw 
back into Spain nearly 100,000 French troops, 
and rendering that country again the theatre of 
waij r?y K:fi4 ^1 the. vexations, and injustice of 
military requisitions to irritate the people, and 
render his sway obnoxiouja. How fully the 
consequences of this failure were appreciated by 
Buonaparte may Ijq gath^recj fipinothe difference 
of the language he used in speaking of the 
British army in his address to the legislative 
June 16th. body at the commencement of this session^ to 
his prediction.? to th^t ^is^epibly in 1809, that 
^' on his a^pqp^-ariq^ the frighteiiecj leopard wQuJd 
fl^, tp. the oceaoi to av.oic;! shame, defeat, and 
death.'' After a flourishing boast that the peace 
with Austria had been cemented by his happy al- 
liance with the family of Hapsburg, and his, own 
wishes and those of his people satisfied by the 
bif:t;h pij.thei. Ifsi^g; of Roipe^ he prpceedied to 
n)^^tipi:t>that li^jc hadannexe/d Rpm^ to bis em- 
pire, an^^ put ai?.^ epd for eyi^r tp the schisms 
abqut i;eljgion,; l^at. he h^td from, ^tafe neqes$ity 
ujji^itfdi JHplljap^dito France, an4 foD thp. protectiau/ 
o^ nei|traj[sj.thp njoi^ths pf the Em$; and WesQ:r;: 
an4 for the ii)jt?r^sts of Sw^tzerla^cij the Valais: 
thf^iV afjtq}- a t^radg ag^iR^t th^. Englisli, im- 



pttting to cfeeffi 6Very bad and unworthy itidtive (5^rfA¥: 
and action, contrasted by a declaration that he y^^^ 
would never sacrifice the blood of his pebpfe for ig| j 
interests which were riot immediately the inte- 
rests of his eiripife, and e'xpresisirig a hope that 
the peace of the continent wottld not again be 
distui^fefed, h^thiis described the state of the M^'ar 
m the PehinsuJa-— ^^ Since J80<>, the gr(^ater part 
6f the strong places- in Spain have beeri tafeeti 
^fter meiliOi^aMe sieges, and the ittsiltrgents hat-e' 
been beaten in a great number of pitched battled. 
Engfend felt that this^ war was^ appi*bachiiig ifs* 
terrrrination, and that intrigues and gold were 
1ft) longer sufficient to nourish" itV She found 
l%efeelf therefore obliged to change the nature of 
her assistance; and from an auxiliary, she is be- 
cottie a principal. All her troops of the liner 
have been sent into the Peninsula. England,' 
Scotland and Ireland are drained. ErfgTish 
blood has at length flowed ih torrents; in several 
actions glorious to the French arms. This con- 
flict with Carthage, which seemed as if it 
would be decided in fields of blattle on' the 
dceatti or beyond thi^ se^s, will henceforth be* de- 
cided in the plains of Spain. When England 
shall be exhausted--wheh she shall at last haVe' 
felt the evils v^hich for twenty years she has 
with so inuch cruelty poured upon the conti- 
i^ent — when half her families shall be in moum- 
i^g--.theri shall a peal of thunder put an end to 
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ACCOUNT OF THE WAR 



CHAP, the affairs of the Peninsula, the destinies of her 
,Jf^^ armies, and avenge Europe and Asia by finishing 

1811. ^^^^ second Punic war/* 

This rhapsody, which, prior to. the retreat of 
Marshal Massena, would have been listened to 
with respect as an oracular denunciation, was 
now regarded in its true light, as being merely 
a string of mysterious and hyperbolical expres- 
sions,^ to cover real weakness and inability to 
realize his former threats: — the English began 
to appreciate more justly their own strength 
and resources, and a popular feeling favourable 
to a more vigorous prosecution of the war com- 
menced ; indeed, it is not too much to date the 
rise of that martial spirit and military exertion, 
which so eminently distinguished Great Britain 
in the latter years of the war, from, the success 
of her efforts to shield Portugal* 
Matontj of WWlst the chicf force of the French was oc- 
system. cupicd iu Portugal or Andalusia, and there re- 
mained in the interior of Spain a few weak 
corps only, the guerrilla system took deep root, 
and in, the course of this summer attained its 
greatest perfection* Left to itself, the boldest 
and most enterprising of its members rose to 
command, and the mode of warfare best adapted 
to its force and habits was pursued. Each pro- 
vince at this period boasted of a hero, in com- 
mand of a formidable band — Old Castile, Don 
Julian Sanchez; Aragon, Longa; Navarre, Espoz 
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y Mina; the Asturias, El Marquisito; the Gua- CHAP, 
dalaxara Mountains, Juan Martin, the Empeci- y^^r^ 
nado; besides which were El Medico, El Fran- jgji, 
cisquito. El Manco, El Temprano, El Pastor, 
El Frayle, with innumerable others renowned 
under some distinguishing appellative, whose 
deeds spread a lustre over every part of the 
kingdom. These partizans separated and col- 
lected at any assigned rendezvous, at the com- 
mand of their respective chiefs; and being 
assured of the inviolable faith of their country- 
men, would frequently remain concealed for 
days together at the very gates of a town oc- 
cupied by the French, and carry off the object 
of their search the moment it appeared. No- 
thing was secure from their activity and address. 
Joseph Buonaparte feared to sleep out of Ma- 
drid, even with the strongest guard; every 
station, every village occupied by the French, 
was more or less retrenched; and these precau- 
tions did not always ensure safety. Besides 
various small posts diestroyed, the cunning Mar- 
quisito surprised, in August, a regular garrison 
in St. Ander; shortly afterwards the daring Em- oct.4th. 
pecinado openly attacked and made prisoners 
three battalions in Calatayud: and in the same 
month the resolute Mina forced a commandant 
with 800 men to capitulate in Ayerba, having oct. i«tiu 
previously surprised and nearly annihilated a 
strong detachment coming to thcJir relief. Even 
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Clf AP, the fortified towns werq no security beyond theip 

^J*JJ^ walls. The patient and enterprising Don Juliai^ 

1511. ^**ove away the cattle from under the guns of 

Ciudad Rodrigo, and remaining in ambush, 

Oct. 15th. piad^ a prisoner of the French governor, whp 
sallied out to retake thenj. Some of these prin-p 
qipal ^ands mustered five hundred associates, 
but thp majority from thirty to one hundred 
only ; the total number of guerrillas to the 
$QL|th of the £bro amounting, on a reasonable 
calculation, to ni^arly ten tjaousand. T)ie actionsf 
of minor hostility committed by thelqsser bands, 
such as prisoners liberated, dispatches inter- 
cepted, patrojes cut off, are uot to b^ enumer 
r^ted; acting independently, in small bodies, 
but occasionally combiniug their piovements, 
they w^re ^ constant sourc? of inquietude to the 
French armies, doubling their duty, and giving 
perpetual employment to whole brigades in 

Append. 14. ftuitlci^s eudeavours to annihilate them. 

Though such a desultory ipode of \yarfar^ 
could be productive of no great results, yet in 
the reduced condition of the Spanish regular 
force, it ought tq have been niost carefully che-^ 
ri^hcd ^nd (encouraged* Unluckily, however, 
the reput2^tifi|^ of some of the guerrilla chiefs 
raised an unworthy jealousy in the govemmeut, 
which feared their becoming ^pdependent; and 
to fetian an authority over them, they artfully 
rewarded their e:5veu'tions with ^flilitary r^pk. 
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tbeifeby subjecting fcheih to the ^iietaU of the cilAV. 
regular atmy. Gaiidy iihifdrm^, 21 persoiiial staff, v^^^ 
and other uselesi^ apji^hdagei followed: with ign. 
their titl^^ thdir feelings of importance i*ose, 
atid they ihcrtased their fbrce in d cb'rrespbild- 
ing decree; ebmposing their bands bf iirttller}% 
infantry tod cavalry, they exchanged activity^ 
for freight, Atid beciWe a bad specifes bf ie- 
galar force. The tal^ht^ of Miha and Lbttga 

alone rose with the chatlge t they headfefd cot^p^ 
of 6 or 6,000 men with dtSliilgui^hed ability^ 
and favoured by the strbng cbdntry bf Aragon 
and Navarre, displayed mahcfeUvreS^ Sometimes 
for months together, in baffling the pursbit bf^ 
more numisrbtis bodies of Fi*etich, Which wolild 
have reflected credit bn thfe iitbst celebrated trom- 
manders: a volume Wbuld sCd-tcely SiiflSce to de- 
tail their various stratagems, afid the alternate 
boldhfess and prudetltie of thfelr mbVemehts. Oil 
one occasioii) a price being put oti Miha's ilead, 
the combined operation^ bf Armies, and the 
u tilted efforts of the police bf tfeighboliring pro- 
vinces were directed againfet bim; bilt though 
driven to the vergii bf dttstfubtton by such ah 
dVerpoweritig effort. We rfevrvfed in iiicfeased 
strength and boldness. WJIh tlifeSfe exceptions, 
the gcierrilla force withered ililder the intei fe- 
rence of the govemnfieiit, And would prbbably 
have ceased to exist in a few daLmpaigtis, had the 
war been ^o long protra6t6d. 
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CHAP. Notwithstanding the activity of the guerrillas, 
\„^^^ the greater part of the population, in the summer 
1811. of 1811, submissively acquiesced in the rule of 
the intrusive government. The principal diffi- 
culty Joseph's ministers had to contend with, 
was to raise sufficient money to cover the ex- 
penses of the state, after providing for the sup- 
port of the French armies. The rich posses- 
sions of the monastic orders, and the confiscated 
estates of various patriotic noblemen, were ap- 
plied to the public service, and an endeavour was 
made, by partitioning the country into districts, 
under an equitable system of imposition, to pro- 
vide for both objects. These attempts were 
constantly defeated by the insubordination of 
the French commanders, who arbitrarily seized 
and appropriated to the use of their respective 
corps whatsoever came within their immediate 
grasp. The penury of Joseph's government, 
and the distress of his party amongst the Spa- 
niards were in consequence extreme : a profuse 
distribution of honours, and nominations to lu- 
crative employments in every part of the domi- 
nions of Spain, for some time supported his in- 
terest; but as the. war became protracted, and 
the expectation of speedily receiving any benefit 
from these appointments vanished, they ceased to 
attract, and the number of his adherents daily 
diminished: indeed, at this time, for want of 
means to pay or feed the few Spaniards he. had 
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been able to organize into battalions previously, CHAP, 
to the retreat of Marshal Massena, they were yj^^i^ 
permitted to desert with impunity. jgj j 

The ill consequences produced to. the royal 
cause by inattention to the regulations of the 
government were altogether disregarded by the 
French generals; and the remonstraiices of the 
Spanish ministers only produced / insulting re- 
plies : they were reproached with the clemency 
of their sovereign in releasing prisoners and 
overlooking repeated opposition to his authority, 
as being the chief cause of the public distress 
by paralyzing their system of force and vigour. 
The Spanish authorities being thus totally dis- 
regarded, the subsistence of the French armies 
continued tp be provided by requisition on the 
country round their cantonments, the > inhabi- 
tants of which were, as' a remuneration, freed 
from taxation. Their pay was a minor consi- 
deration, the troops being usually kept two 
years in arrears, and as death, desertion, or cap- 
tivity cancelled every claim, a large proportion 
never received anything. At first plupder and 
the sale of confiscated possessions produced. con- 
siderable: sums ; but soon the cost of renewing 
the clothing and equipments of the army, with 
other indispensable disbursements, far exceeded 
the amount that exaction coiild raise, and in 
the third year of the war, regular remittances 
from France became, indispensable. At the 
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CH A P. commencement of 1811, one hundred thousand 
^^^ pounds monthly issued from tlie French trea- 
1811. ^^^y ^^^ more felt bj^ Napoleon than the an- 
nual drain of 70 or 80,000 men, and was made 
a subject of threatening remonstrance. The 
French marshals, to avert his displeasure from 
^emselves, imputed the charge to want of 
vigour in the government : Joseph recriminated 
on their vidence, and Napoleon at length seri^^ 
ously contemplated, as a means of establishing 
subordination and making Spain bear the ex- 
pense of the war^ to abolish the independent 
government and place the whole country under 
a French military administration* Joseph, on 
the failure of the efforts against Portugal, was 
called to Paris to confer personally with his 
brother on thi^ important change ; but the dan- 
ger of confiding to able hands the chief com- 
mand of so large a force superseded all other 
consideration^^ and aftef a threatening lecture 
aiKl much unworthy treatment^ he was sent back 
with an injunction to make every interest secon- 
dary to that of keeping the imperial armies effi* 
cient. From that time almost an open schism 
prevailed l^etween Joseph's ministers and the 
French commanders. The latter* set no bounds 

* When Joseph Buonaparte passed through Burgos in June, 
1 Si 1, on his return from Paris, he received the homage of the 
clergy: after the ceremony, Iff quijo, addressing himself to the 
Reverend -Canon -^ — '-^^ — ^^saiH,. His M^eisfty dtsir^fi t6. 



1811. 



to tb^:F insubordiu^ion; 'm some casess evcB CttAP^ 
seizing U>e produ<?e of the toxes after they had "^"^ 



speak wilii you in priyaite after dinner ! The Canon was ^bccord* 
ingly introd^^, ^^d Joseph^ after ^nciplimenting him on fais 

patriotism aj^d on that of .bis brother, General — , who 

held a very important command under the Cortes, said he ex- 
ceedingly lamented the distresses of Spain, and was desirous of 
brrnging «bout tranquillity; then turning his discourse to hts 
endeavours to befriend the ISpaaiards whibt at Paris, he warmed 

ii^ hj§ feelings, and w4 N^poleop had treated him witii such 
indj^ity, had ysed such abusive language and such violence, 
even upsetting a table upon him, that he was determined no 
longer to submit to his arrogance, and that he had come to the 
resolution of freeing Spain from the presence of the French 
armies; but previously to si^eh a measure, he mu^t negociate 
certain cwditions with tb« Cortes, and that be had selected the 
Canon tp ^P to Cadi? tQ open the matter to his brother, G^ 

neral, -^ « — and tp arrange upon what tern^s the Cortes 

would treat with him. The Canon arrived in safety at Cadiz; 
but those to whom he opened the business very properly sent 
him back to Joseph t(» saj, that previously to treating with 
him, he must prove his power to make the French arnues quit 
the country. The Canon having had a narrow escape from 
being put to death as a traitor by the Guerrillas, declined pro- 
ceeding to Madrid, and came into Portugal in November, 1811, 
where he communicated every thing, and the negociation was 
attempted to be renewed with Joseph, through another channel, 
but the brilliant events of the campaign of 1812, which imme- 
diately followed, caused it to be relinquished. 

Whether this was a trick to open a communication with the 
Cortes, and divide that body, or whether Josej^ was sincere,; 
the writer does not pretend to give an opinion, but vouches that 
the above, in substance, was^ noted from the words of the Reve-' 
rend Canon . 
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CHAP, been paid into the royal treasury,* and proclaim- 

Ylf 

^J:'^^ ing that they had a paramount right to all con- 
1811. ^^i'^u^io^^* so that whilst the government sunk 
into abject contempt, the intruders lived in abun- 
dance, and became more regular in their habits. . 
The conduct of the French soldiery towards 
the Spaniards was from the commencement of 
the struggle very different to their ferocity to- 
wards the Portugueze, whom, on every oppor- 
tunity, they considered themselves authorized to 
pillage and hunt down as wild beasts — whereas 
the former, probably from their greater numbers 
and superior means of revenge, were always 
treated by them with a degree of consideration. 
The good effects of thb more conciliatory con- 
duct was strongly evinced by the state of the 
two countries ; any part of Portugal occupied by 

* *' It appears that the country on both banks of the Tagus, 
as far up as Aranjuex, has been made over by the Emperor to 
Marshal Marmont, for the support of the army of Portugal. 
This arrangement has reduced Joseph Buonaparte to the 
greatest distress, as the produce of that country was all that he 
had to depend upon ; and he was actually subsisting upon the 
money produced by the retail sale of the grain forcibly levied 
from the people. 

** This grain having been thus levied and sold by Joseph' 
has been seised again by Marmont's orders, and taken from the 
people who had purchased it from Joseph's magaaines, who 
' have been inlbrmed, that the king had no right to sell it"— £jr- 
inti ff • Diiipaiik fnm iMTd Weilmgtom, Med Frew^ l^k 
Mm/mkr, 1811. 
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the Frenck becoming a desolate waste, whereas PHAP. 
the Spanish peasant, feeling personal security, v^^,^ 
(and aided by the immense sums disbursed by 1811. 
tlie two belligerents) continued, notwithstand- 
ing the heavy exactions to which he was sub- 
jected,, to renew his crops, and could the con- 
sumption of .cattle .have been replaced with 
equal facility, agriculture would probably have 
gone on with little diminution for many years 
under the burden of the armies. The waste of 
animaljife, however, threatened the most seri- 
ous consequences; for though the French intro- 
duced immense herds of oxen over the Pyrenees, - 
it was found that the quantity of stock annually 
decreased ; and there is reason to think, that had 
the war been protracted a few campaigns longer, 
its gradual extinction would have brought deso- 
lation^on the country, and rendered the subsist- 
eucci of the foreign armies impracticable. In 
another respect, the protraction of the war had 
operated a change highly favourable to the 
French, for though the great bulk of the Spa- 
niards retained their fidelity to Ferdinand, the 
horror with which they at first regarded the in- 
truders had insensibly diminished; and in some 
of the larger towns, where the head quarters of 
the different French corps long remained sta- 
tionary, a considerable degree of intimacy had 
grown up between individuals, and many inter 
marriages had taken place. A regulation of 
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CHAP: pc4ice^ introdaced this* slimmer by Joseph^ waj 
^J™^ also working a- change of sentiment m their 
Ifrll ^^^^^''•^ ^^ the principal town of every district^ 
Spanish tribunala were established, before which 
all charges of rebellion or contumacy were suni- 
Hiarily tried: by this arrangement the French 
appeared merely as complainants; the semblance 
of law and justice was maintained; the odium 
produced by the freqaeucy of military execu- 
tions was a^oided^ and the indignation of t\\^ 
people tuflmed against their own countrym6n«^ 
raentoTthe '^^ Cortcs,^ holdiug their sittings in Cadi^, 
Cortes. 93ui cut ofF frocH all Gommutticatioi^ with the in-' 
terior of the country, were unkno^vn, or a^ ob^ 
ject of little interest, to the nation. That body 
was principally occupied in discussing abstract 
questions of rights or legislating for the colonies 
under the influence of tte merchaiits of Cadi^} 
not a; single regula;tion - for improving th^ir 
armies, or providing for the public^ ex^nditui^ey 
had yet emana4ied froiui them ;; and thdr pwceied^ 
ifigs scarcely deserve mention; except to observe 
that they tended to destroy that vigour beyottd 
the law, so necessary in: wur,^ attti W deprive the 
country of the funds^ by which aiotie armies cto 
be supported^ 

At this period, the Spanish government with 

* After the return of Ferdinand several of the members of 
these tribunals were^tricd and cxecntcfd* as traitors. 
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difficulty paid aboufe 35,000 men, chiefly m gar- CHAP, 
risoa at Cadiz. The provinces of Galicia, Car ,^^ 
talon ia and Valencia, each upon its awn re- jgjj 
sources, supported from 10 to 15,000 troops; but 
as, when beyond the linaits of their r^pective 
provinces^ no funds existed for their pay oi: stqa- 
ply, they were not available for genearal service^, 
and couJd scarcely be dteemed national fojccea.. 

It strongly exempUfiea the: unyielding cha- 
racter of the Spaniards, that in this enfeebled * 
stete, ap{HX)aching to annihilationv. tiae Cortes, ia 
a secret sitting in the summer of IS 11; ncga?* 
tived, by a majority of three to one^ a. motion for 
con£ding the chief command of their forces to^ 
JtiOKl Wellington; and that the peopk> though 
fueling i an. anxious, desire for the conclusion odB 
the w^r, applauded their decision, spuming^ thcr 
idiea of: shortening their sufferings, by. an: act: 
which: they considered dero^utory t® the na^ 
tiaoal honour. 

It \Baa however in Catalonia done,: tiiat ^i Military 

events in 

martiali spirit worthy of suck firmness shone Cataionia 
fofth; After the; fall of Tortosa,, General Sars^ 
field took post with hifl corps, abou^t 6000 inen^. 
at:VaIs, and Marshal McDonald marched/ from; 
Perillo. with tha Italian division of General« 
Eugene and a. brigade of French dragoons, toi 
dislodge him: on the; approach: of the assail- 
antisi, Sarsfield retia^d to. the, heights of Pla: 
and Fuencaldas, where he formed his; men in. 
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CHAP, line behind the crest of the hill; the Italians/ 

^J^JJ^ in the eagerness of pursuit, followed without 

1811. ^rder, and being received with a heavy -fire, 

were checked and thrown into confusion, on 

I* 

which the Spaniards instantly charging, General 
Eugene and vast numbers fell, and the rest fled 
in such disorder that the division must have 
been annihilated but for the opportune arrival of- 
the French dragoons, who, by a spirited charge, 
16th Jan. checked the pursuit. During the ^following 
day, the hostile forces remained in presence of 
each other, and on the night of the 17th, Mar- 
shal McDonald silently retired on Lerida, where 
he remamed till the end of March, when, being' 
obliged to visit Barcelona, he set out by the 
circuitous route of Manresa, escorted by the 
same troops. Sarsfield, gaining intelligence of 
his intended movement, in order to harass his 
march, posted the main body of. his corps at 
Monserrat, and placed a brigade with artillery^ 
in ambush at Manresa: the advance of the 
escort fell into the snare, and being completely: 
cut up by close discharges of artillery and mus-i 
ketry, were forced back on the main body: — in 
revenge for which second affront, the Italians 
burnt to the ground the same night the fldu-- 
rishing and populous town of- Manresa. The 
flames illumined the country many miles 
around, and served as the signal for ample retri- 
bution;, for as soon as the French columns on- . 
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the following morning entered the defiles of the CHAP. 
Col d'Avi, they found the forces of Sarsfield Ji"l^ 
seconded by all the inhabitants of the tieigh- loii 
bouring territory, posted behind the different 
rocks and precipices, from whence they opened 
a most destructive fire; and, as the Manresans 
gave no quarter to such as fell into their power, 
an endeavour was made by the French to carry 
off all their wounded, which added so much 
to the embarrassment of the retiring force, that 
it was six hours winding up the mountain, 
and had neatly half its numbers disabled before 
it reached Barcelona.* 

Early this spring the Marquis of Campoverde 
replaced General O'Donnell as Commander-in- 
Chief, and soon afterwards the French army of 
Aragon began to act in the principality, when the 
Catalan forces being no longer equal to contend 
with the intruders in the field, Campoverde 
established them in a strong camp under the 
walls of Tarragona, and turned his endeavours 
to other modes of annoyance. On the 19th 
March, he made an attempt with about 6000 

* It being the policy of Napoleon to raise the military cha- 
racter of the Italians, the action at Vals was never permitted to 
be mentioned in any newspaper in France ; but he wrote on the 
occasion in very angry terms to Marshal McDonald, and to mark 
his displeasure deprived him of the honour of directing the at- 
tack of Tarragona, which, as Commander-in-Chief in Catalonia, 
belonged to him of right, and confided it to the General of the 
army of Aragon, Suchet. 

VOL. II. C 
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CHAP, men to surprise Fort Montjuic at Barcelona; but 
^^I^Jj. those in whom he trusted for assistance having 
1811 betrayed his intentions to the governor, the gar- 
rison were prepared to receive the assailants, 
and when the leading Spanish battalion had 
descended into the ditch, opened such a fire 
that it was in a moment annihilated: the re- 
mainder of the assaulting force instantly with- 
drew, but various French posts, judiciously 
placed for the purpose, intercepted their march 
and caused them a very considerable loss. Two 
Miquelet leaders. General Martinez and Colonel 
Rovira, shortly afterwards directed a similar at- 
tempt against Figueras, which was attended with 
the most brilliant success, and filled every Cata- 
lan heart with joy. Having established an in- 
telligence with three Spaniards serving in the 
citadel, they were admitted with a body of men 
through a sally-port, on the night of the 9th 
April, and surprised the French garrison in their 
beds. Rovira then turned the guns against the 
town, which was occupied by 700 other French 
troops, and obtained possession of it also. Un- 
fortunately, the arrangements to support this 
grand blow, by insuring a supply of provisions, 
had not been fully combined : a strong garrison 
was thrown in under Martinez, which main- 
tained a communication with the sea for a con- 
siderable time ; nevertheless, when invested by 
a corps under General Baraguay d'Hilliers, the 
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place contained food for little more than three CHAP, 
months. At the end of April, the Marquis of sj^lj^ 
Campoverde, after some necessary preparation, jgn. 
marched from his camp neaj: Tarragona with all 
the force he could collect to escort a convoy for 
its relief; but on the 3d May, when in the act 
of endeavouring to force through the blockading 
lines, his rear being attacked by a French brigade 
which made a detour from the opposite side, his 
army dispersed, leaving the convoy and 1,500 
prisoners in the hands of the enemy, besides 
suffering a severe loss in killed and wounded. 

During the absence of Campoverde's army, 
General Suchet, with a force of 20,000 infantry 
and 2,000 cavalry, completed the investment of 
Tarragona without opposition, and immediately 4th May. 
began to bring up artillery and stores from 
Tortosa and Lerida to commence the siege : 
his communication with the former place was 
protected by Fort Balaguer and a corps en- 
trenched at Perillo ; and to secure that with 
Lerida, he now strongly fortified the large con- 
vent on the heights above Montblanch. The 
Spanish garrison was of nearly equal amount 
with the besieging force, and being supported 
by a squadron of English men of war, under 
Captain Codrington, which kept the port open 
for the admission of supplies and reinforcements, 
threatened to make a most obstinate defence. 

p 2 
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CHAP. On the other hand, Suchet, who saw the brightest 
^^^'V, prospects dawn upon him should he speedily cap- 

181 1 '^^^ *^^^ ^^^^ ^^'^ ^^ ^^^ Catalans, and complete 
the conquest of the province, determined to second 
a vigorous attack with the utmost license of mi- 
litary severity. The siege was in consequence 
obstinately contested; but a» the works of Tar- 
ragona no longer exist, the details would be of 
little practical utility, and the leading features 
only will be mentioned. 

Fort Oliva, a detached work, was first at- 
tacked, and as soon as a breach was formed, it 
was assaulted on the night of the 29th May, 
and being carried, fifteen hundred of the garri- 
son w^ere bayoneted. The attack was then 
directed against the works of the lower town : 
on the 21st June, two breaches being practi- 
cable, they were stormed, and no quarter given; 
above 2000 Spaniards were bayoneted. Suchet 
reported to his government, that in this assault 
only 160 prisoners were made, saved by a mira- 
cle from the fury of the soldiers; and that 
1553 bodies of those who fell had been collected 
to be burnt: and added — " I fear much, should 
the garrison stand the assault behind their last 
defences, that I shall be forced to set a terrible 
example, and intimidate Catalonia and Spain for 
ever by the destruction of an entire city." 
His apprehensions were shortly afterwards 
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realized. The attack of the works of the upper CHAP, 
town, the only remaining defence of the Spa- yj^^ 
iiiards, was vigorously pushed forward, and bat- i g 1 1 
teries to form a breach were nearly completed, 
when a British force of 2000* men, under Colonel 
Skerrett, arrived in the bay from Cadiz. That 
officer, with his engineers, examined the front 
attacked, and the latter truly foretold that it 
would be speedily beaten down after the enemy's 
fire should commence. On this report, the Go- 
vernor, Contreras, a brave and sensible man, 
feeling that to press his allies to la;nd would be 
to sacrifice them with his garrison, recommended 
rather that the British should co-operate with 
the Catalan army under Campoverde, in an at-^ 
tack of the rear of the besieging force, when 
his garrison should sally out and cut their way 
through the guard of the trenches, by which 
means, the regular troops, a fine body of men, 
7000 in number, would be preserved for future 
services. Colonel Skerrett immediately sailed 
in a man of war to arrange the operation 
with Campoverde, who, since the severe loss 
he met with in the attempt to relieve Fi--' 
gueras, had been unable alone to act against the 
French, and had taken post with his army at 
Vendrels, about twenty-five miles to the east- 
ward. The two commanders arranged to make 
a combined attack; but before Campoverde 

c 3 
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CHAP, could move forward, or Colonel Skerrett rejoin 
^?*^ his troops in the bay, the fate of Tarragona had 
1811. ^^^^ decided. The French batteries opened at 
day-light on the 28th June, and by ten o'clock 
a practicable breach. was formed: the besiegers 
then appeared perfectly quiet, firing only an oc- 
casional round or two; but when the heat of the 
day had a little abated, they suddenly rushed 
to the assault. The defenders made but slight 
resistance, and in a few minutes the French co- 
lumns were in the streets, and immediately gave 
loose to every species of licentiousness. Some 
thousands of the citizens perished by individual 
atrocity; whilst a continued fire from the ba.tte- 
ries swept away crowds of trembling fugitives, 
who fled to the sea side and sought refuge in 
the boats of the squadron. The British seamen 
gallantly rescued many within reach of the 
very sabres of the enemy's dragoons, who 
charged amongst the defenceless mass, cutting 
and slashing in every direction. In a word, it 
was a French imperial army licensed to pursue 
its own inclinations, and scenes such as are read 
with distrust in the ancient historians, are at- 
tested, by some thousand witnesses still alive, to 
have been acted here. General Suchet's OM^n 
statement is as follows : — 
Moniteur. " The ragc of the soldiers was increased by 
the obstinacy of the garrison, who expected to 
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be relieved, and were prepared to sally out. CHAP. 
The fifth assault given yesterday in the middle y^^}^ 
of the day to the inner works was followed by jgjj 
a frightful massacre, with little loss on our side. 
The terrible example, which I foresaw with re- 
gret in my last report to your Highness, has 
taken place, and will be long remembered in 
Spain. 4000 men were killed in the streets: 
10 or 12,000 attempted to save themselves by 
getting over the walls, 1000 of whom were 
sabred or drowned: we have made 10,000 pri- 
soners, including 500 officers, and in the hos- 
pitals remain 1500 wounded, whose lives have 
been spared." 

There is something so exceedingly revolting 
in the picture of these severities, that the miricj 
cannot divest itself of feelings of abhorrence 
towards the individual who directed them; or 
otherwise, were the subject coolly and dispas- 
sionately considered, the censure would be 
eqitally divided between the aggressors and the 
commander of the suffering party. It is the 
paramount duty of a general to use every means 
in his power to bring his operations to a suc- 
cessful termination, and to preserve the lives of 
his own men ; and there seems no other such 
effectual mode of preventing similarly obstinate 
defences to those of Gerona and Saragossa, as 
for ihe assailants to avail themselves of the 

c 4 
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CHAPi power of retaliation which victory furnishes; It 
^J^J^ is no more than the custom of war justifies, and 
1811. self-preservation demands. In a battle, if a 
division stand the charge, the successful party 
make no scruple to bayonet all those they over- 
take; and no reason can be assigned why troops 
fighting behind a wall should be differently 
treated, and have the privilege of destroying 
their opponents till the last moment, and when 
they can no longer do so with impunity be 
greeted with friendship. Till a certain point of 
the attack, it is perfectly safe to continue the 
defence; if the garrison persevere longer, they 
do it at their own risk : it is optional with them. 
It wjas so at Tarragona ;— and the principle of 
putting to the sword after the assault of a breach 
^11 those found with arms in their hands seems 
30 fully justified by right and policy, that Ge- 
neral Suchet, on the abstract consideration of 
the subject, cannot be censured for having done 
so. The peculiar nature of the contest, however^ 
ought to have made him hesitate in its applica- 
tion to the Spaniards, a people merely defending 
their homes against an unprincipled aggression. 
The idea of so severely punishing an act of pure 
self-defence should have revolted his moral feel- 
ings and those of his officers. ' Such not having 
been the case, and the ferocious acts of which 
they were guilty towards the unarmed inhabi? 
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tants, equally with the garrison, having been CHAP, 
publicly avowed, give rise to many reflections v^„^^ 
on the abasement of the moral character under igih 
military despotism. In what country, enjoying 
a sufficient share of freedom for impartial discus- 
sion, would a man after such deeds be well re- 
ceived in society ?-r-or what government, having 
the voice of a free and enlightened public to con- 
trol their acts, dare to confer rewards upon him? 
Yet in France, General Suchet was not only 
elevated to the rank of Marshal for the massacre 
at Tarragona, but his character, it is believed, 
rose in the estimation of most of his country- 
men. 

The next operation of this succesful com- French take 
mander was to dislodge the Baron de Eroles 
from Montserrat, which had been strongly fortir 
fied, and from whence he made incursions to the 
very gates of Barcelona. On the 24th July^ 
the French made various attacks on each side of 
the mountain, and the Spaniards, not being in 
numbers sufficient to resist at all points, were 
quickly overcome, and Eroles himself with dffi- 
culty avoided being made prisoner. 

This loss was followed by another still more recpverH- 
severe^ On the 19th August, the brave Mique- ^^^■"' 
lets, headed by General Martinez, after having 
sustained a blockade of four months in Figueras, 
and consumed all their provisions, attempted to 
put their way through the investing corps : but 
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CHAP, the French having blocked np the roads, cut 
^^^^ ditches, and made thick abattis, with a va- 
1811. ^^^*y ^^ other objtacles, the Spaniards were 
checked in their efforts, and after a long conflict 
forced back with considerable loss. The follow- 
ing day the garrison capitulated, which event 
completed the conquest of the principality, if 
the possession of the chief towns and military 
posts can be so called, whilst the inhabitants 
universally refuse obedience. Catalonia is ex- 
tremely mountailious, and only one great road 
traverses it longitudinally, running parallel to 
the coast, and at many points skirting the ocean. 
On this road are nearly all the strong fortresses, 
the sieges of which have been narrated; and the 
French were accordingly in full possession of 
the communication. But the western side of 
the principality is Pelion upon Ossa ; mountain 
rising above mountain in rapid succession, to the 
summit of the Pyrenees, and presenting innu- 
merable fastnesses yet uninjiired by the labour 
Activity of of man. There the provincial force, ilnder 

the Cata- . 

lans. Eroles, Sarsfield, Rovira, Manso, Milans, &c. 

found places of refuge and retirement, from 
whence they made constant excursions across 
the road; and, when the field ariliy of the 
enemy was on any distant service, frequently 
for weeks together occupied an intermediate 
town, preventing the slightest communication 
between the different garrisons; so that, literally. 
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it required a division of troops to escort a naesr CHAP* 
senger from the one to the other. Indeed at no ,J^J^ 
period did the manly spirit of the Catalans, and igu. 
the enterprise of their chiefs, shine more con- 
spicuously than immediately after the loss 6f 
their fortresses ; which must, in some measure, 
be attributed to the firm conduct of General 
Lacy, who, on succeeding to the command in 
July, having issued many consolatory and ani- 
mating proclamations to dissipate the alarm 
caused by the rapid progress of the intruders, 
directed various small enterprises against them. 
Eroles, on the 1st September, convoyed and 
assisted by a British frigate, retook the islands 
of Las Medas, considered of some importance as 
commanding the long-shore navigation, by which 
Barcelona was chiefly supplied with provisions. 
Soon afterwards, when the French forces con- 
centrated at Tortosa to prepare for further con- 
quests, leaving a number of scattered posts to 
keep the principality in subjection, aijd to main- 
tain the communication with Aragon by the 
road of Lerida, a regular system was acted iipon 
for their reduction. On the night of the 4th 
October, the corps of Eroles surprised the town 
of Igualada, killing or making prisoners 200 
men, who had not time to secure safety in th^ 
castle to which the remainder fled; and three 
days afterwards defeated with greater loss, a de- 
tachment coming to their relief The castle 
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CHAP, was soon after evacuated by the French, as also 
^J^l^ Montserrat, and other posts in the vicinity of 
1811. Barcelona, On the 10th, the same active chief 
forced 600 men to capitulate in Cervera, and on 
the 14th, nearly 400 in Belpuig. The French 
made a great effort to intercept Eroles, which he 
evaded by a rapid march into Languedoc: there 
he spread terror and dismay amongst the autho- 
rities^ but committing no acts of reprisals against 
the inhabitants, contented himself with levying 
a moderate contribution, with which, and a 
number of cattle, he triumphantly regained his 
native mountains. 
Operations To rcvcrt to the operations of the Portugueze 
tishand and Euglish army. Immediately after raising 
o ugu ze. ^^^ siggg Qf Badajos, Lord Wellington planned 

the recapture of Ciudad Rodrigo, and during 
the time the hostile armies were in presence of 
each other on the Caya, the details of the ope- 
ration were drawn out, and preparations for the 
attack commenced by sending the battering 
train and siege stores from the Tagus to the 
Douro. 

The war in the Peninsula was conducted 
on principles pecuhar to itself, and reasoning 
founded on the events of other campaigns will 
not apply to it. That a general, with an inferior 
arniy, at the very moment of a tacit acknow- 
ledgement of his opponent's superiority by re- 
linquishing the pursuit of a valuable prize wheii 
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nearly within his grasp, should form the design CHAP; 
of wresting from that same enemy a fortress, sj^ji^ 
which from every feeling of honour and inte- iglL 
rest he was bound to preserve, seems an incon- 
sistency; but tracing the idea to its origin, 
weighing the reasonings upon it, and combining 
therewith the successful result of the enterprise, 
agreeably with the hopes entertained, it will ap- 
pear far otherwise, and to have been formed on 
an accurate knowledge of the strong and weak 
points of each army. Portugal owes much to 
its poverty. The impossibility of subsisting a 
large army for a length of time on the resources 
of any limited portion of it, formed the pivot 
on which the military operations for its defence 
invariably turned. The French were at no 
time sufficiently masters of the country to esta- 
blish magazines; but subsisted on the daily con- 
tributions they levied, and never therefore could 
remain long united in a large body. The British 
and Portugueze, on the contrary, had their float- 
ing magazines on the Tagus and on the Douro : 
every thing was drawn from their rear; and pro- 
vided the line of supply was not materially 
lengthened, so as to require a great increase to 
the number of animals that brought up the pro- 
visions, they could act as well in one part of the 
country as in another, and for any length of 
time.. The. French, during the whole of 1811, 
possessed a great numerical superiority over the 
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CHAP, allies, and could alone have been prevented de- 

vtr 

s^ If riving some advantage therefrom by every move- 
1811. ^^^^ ^f the latter being conducted with a happy 
reference to the difference of the commissariat 
of the two armies. 

The expectation of success in the meditated 
enterprise was founded on an extension of the 
same principles. Ciudad Rodrigo, standing sixty 
miles from the cantonments of the French army, 
and in a country decidedly hostile, could only 
be provisioned by convoys escorted from that 
distance : it was therefore apparent, that should 
the allies be cantoned in the villages around it, 
no supplies could be thrown into the place with 
a less escort than an army sufficiently numerous 
to overcome them. The enemy must there- 
fore either harass his troops by long and fre- 
quent marches, in drawing them from the dis* 
taftt provinces to collect that number, every 
time it should become necessary to revictual 
Ciudad Rodrigo, or he must abandon it. *It 
was further arranged, that the battering train 
and siege stores should be brought forward to 
Villa de Ponte, only sixteen leagues in the rear, 
to admit of immediate siege being laid to the 
place, should the enemy employ any part of his 
troops on other services. The allies, therefore, 
whilst remaining quiet in healthy cantonments, 
would paralyze the whole of the French forces 
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in the north; and s^s from their inferiority in CHAP, 
numbers they could not possibly make any vj^^l^ 
offensive movement, perhaps no other plan of igji^ 
operations could have been devised, by which 
Portugal would have been so securely covered,, 
and so much assistance have been rendered to 
the general cause of the Peninsula. In the ex- 
ecution of this project, so soon as Marmont's AiiiesWock- 
army reached Salamanca, the whole of the allied R^rigo"!*^ 
forces were (with the exception of a corps of 
14,000 men under Lieutenant General Hill, 
guarding the Alemtejo frontier,) cantoned in the 
villages on the banks of the Agueda, near Ro- 
drigo, head-quarters being fixed at Fuente Gui- 
naldo. 

In the course of this summer, France, being 
in amity with all the rest of the world, poured ^ 
some large reinforcements into Spain:* in July, 
four divisions of veteran troops passed through 
Vitoria to join Marshal Marmont, and other con- 
siderable bodies about the same period traversed 
Biscay to strengthen a corps designated the Army 
of the North, which, under the independent com- 
mand of Count Dorsenne, was intended more im- 
mediately to watch over the northern provinces. 



* It has been ascertained that between the ipth July and 
the end of September, 1811, above 42,000 infantry and 9000 
cavalry entered Spain from France. 
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CHAP, being in readiness at any moment to unite 
^^^- with Marmonts army in operations against 
.J... the British. The object of those two com- 
manders, after being thus reinforced, was to in- 
duce Lord WelHngton to move forward on Sala- 
manca, and bring their united forces into his 
rear: with that hope, they left a very slight 
garrison in Salamanca, and Marshal Marmont 
concentrated his army in the valley of the: 
Tagus, whilst Count Dorsenne evacuated the 
Asturias and advanced on Astorga with all the 
force he could assemble, to act against the army 
of Galicia.* General Abadia, who commanded 
that undisciplined body, retired on the approach 
of the French within the defile of Villa-ftanca, 

25th Aug. which Count Dorsenne, after a sharp affair, did 
not think it prudent to enter, but halted and 
employed his troops to scour the neighbouring 
country in every direction- Lord Wellington, 
on the contrary, notwithstanding the strong 
temptation held out to him, kept his troops 
perfectly quiet in their cantonments during the 
great heats till the middle of September, about 
which time Ciudad Rodrigo began to be much 
distressed for provisions, and repeated accounts 
were received that a very large army was as- 
sembling to escojt a convoy to its relief: but 
as it is the constant practice of the French 

* See their despatches in the Moniteur of the 23d October. 
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commanders to circulate false reports respect- CHAP, 
ing the amount of their forces, it would have y,^}^ 
been too credulous to rely on their statements of jgi i, 
the advance of 60 or 70,000 men, and by a re- 
treat allow them quietly to Relieve Rodrigo with 
an army probably not mustering half that num- 
ber. Lord Wellington, therefore, caused a posi- 
tion in front of Guinaldo to be retrenched, as a 
point of support to enable him to keep out his 
advanced corps till the last moment, and by that 
means ascertain the real force of the enemy. 
The troops were concentrated in readiness to oct 
cupy the position. General Craufurd's light divi- 
sion, remaining on the right of the Agueda, near 
Martiago, to watch the roads on that flank, and 
General Picton's division in advance on the 
heights of El Bodom ; but both divisions being 
intended to fall back on Guinaldo, if threatened 
in force. At length the French generals, finding 
their scheme for drawing Lord Wellington from 
his cantonments fruitless, agreed to unite their 
forces and make a great effort to oblige him to 
raise the blockade of Rodrigo. Marshal Marraont 
arrived at Tomames by the pass of Banos on 
the 22d September, and the same day. Count 
Dorsenne, having previously called to his sup- 
port the independent corps of General Souham 
from Navarre, joined him there from Sala- 
manca. To render the operation more com- 
plete, a division of French troops from Madrid 

VOL. II. D 
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CHAP, marched at the same time on Zarzamaior and 
^^ ^ Gata, and a corps from the south manoeuvred 
]g]}^ in Estremadura. 

On the 24th September, several divisions of 
French infantry and cavalry, to the number of 
30 or 40,000 men, took up ground in the plain 
in front of Ciudad Rodrigo ; other large bodies 
formed on the hills around it, and further rein- 
forcements could be observed approaching from 
different quarters. Under this formidable escort^ 
an immense convoy, consisting of loaded wag^- 
gons, carts, cars, horses, mules, intermixed with 
bullocks, sheep, and other animals, extending 
along many miles of road, began early to file 
into the town, and continued to enter through- 
out the day, 
Affairat On thc momirig of the 85th, thirty squadrons 

°"* of French cavalry, and a body of infantry with 
twelve pieces of artillery, crossed the Agueda as a 
reconnoisiaince. The infantry made a demonstra^- 
tion of forcing the advanced position of BU 
Bodom On its right, whilst the cavalry by a de^ 
tour ascended the heights on its left, and^ad^ 
vanning rapidly towards Guinaldo, rendered pre^ 
carious the rfetreiat of the troops opposed to the 
infantry, but the officer in command judiciously 
extricated thiem by crossing to the right of ^thfc 
Agueda, and recrosisiing the river at a ford higher 
up. On the lieft, thie only force at first to ttji- 
pose thi5 enemy's fwriiidable ciivalry werfe two 
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British and one Portugueze battalion, with three CHAP/ 
squadrons of dragoons and four Portugweze , Jf^^ 
guns,* Such, however, was. the discipline and igjj. 
confidence of this . handful of men, that they 
maintained their ground a considerable time, 
and when. ordered to fall back, on^ account of the 
approach of the enemy's infantry, formed into 
two squares, which, though chained repeatedly 
on three sides, constantly, repubed the cavalry, 
and alternately covering each other, effected 
their retreat in good order on the support or- 
dered up. 

The object for which the position of Guinaldo 
had been retrenched^ having been fully attained, 
the aimy would immediately have retired,- 
and orders were issued for that purpose ; but 
Geneial Craufurd conceiving, from the move- 
ments of the enemy, that the ligiit division 
might be intercepted in crossing the Agueda 
by the fords of Hobleda, decided, by a march 
over the mountains, to make a detour into Por- 
tugal ; and not knowing that the French occu- 
pied Perales and Gata with 10,000 men, had 
filed his baggage in that direction. Under the 
actual circumstance, it became absolutely ne- 
cessary to the safety of the light division, that 
it i^hould countermarch, and cross the river at 

♦ 5th Regiment, Major Ridge; 77th Regiment, Lieutenant 
Colonel Bromhead ; 2l8t Portugueze, Colonel Bacellar; Ouns, 
Major ArefntscMldts. 
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CHAP. Robleda, according to the original order, and to 
^J^^^ cover their junction, the divisions of Generals 
Iftll. Picton* and Cole, with some cavalry, halted on 
the position,, and the enemy took up ground in 
their front, 
Posiiionof The position of Guinaldo was on a high 
ridge nearly three miles in width ; the right ap- 
puying on the Agueda, and the left falling 
abruptly into a spacious plain, extending to the 
ffontiers of Portugal. It was necessary to post 
a strong body of troops in the plain to prevent 
the French penetrating by that flank to the rear 
of the position ; and a division was occupied to 
counteract any movement they might make to 
cross the Agueda higher up than Guinaldo, and 
to make face against the pass of Perales ; so that 
only two divisions could be given for the front. 
On the morning of the 26th, the enemy were 
discovered to be approaching Guinaldo in force, 
and the only alternatives were to abandon as 
prisoners the finest division in the army, above 
5000 men, or risk the chance of being attacked 
by very superior numbers, in an indifferent posi- 
tion. The latter was preferred ; the troops were 
placed in line of battle, and firmly awaited the 
shock. In the course of the morning 35,000 
infantry, including twenty-two battalions of the 
Imperial Guard, with a numerous cavalry, assem- 
bled a few hundred yards in front of the three 
divisions, where they formed into line, and were 
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inspected by an officer of rank. During the time CHAP, 
thus lost, the light division passed to the left of J^^ 
the Agueda, and took post on the right of the .] s 1 1 . 
other divisions, securing that flank of the posi- 
tion. The inequality of force, however, was 
still too great to give any hope of advantage 
from an action, and at dusk the head of ano- 
ther, very large column appeared in view, which 
when joined would have augmented the num- 
bers of the French to 60,000 infantry, 6000 
cavalry, and 120 pieces of artillery: happily, 
however, Marshal Marraont was ignorant of the 
smallness of the force opposed to him, and re- 
mained quiet till night, when the army was put 
in retreat through Alfaiates on Sabugal. 

On the 27th^ two columils of the French fol- 
lowed ; and in the afternoon of that day there 
were some sharp affairs, in which General Cole's 
division twice lost and twice retook the village 
of Aldea de Ponte, ultimately retaining pos- 
session of it At night the whole army, accord- 
ing to a preconcerted plan, fell back to a posi- 
tion selected on a chord of the arc formed by 
the river Coa near Sabugal, the left being at 
Rendo, and on the 28th offered battle to the 
enemy ; but they having effected their object of 
revictualling Rodrigo, declined the challenge, 
and returned to Salamanca. The allies were Allies go 

. • ^ 4 1 • 1 intowintei 

then put mto cantonments rather more retired caiiton- 

^ ments. 
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CHAP, thanttose they previously occupied, hcad-quar- 
y^^^^ii^ ters hew^ established at Ereneda. The ca&ual- 
1811 tit9 of all descriptions attending^ these move- 
Etients little, exceed^ 200. 

The French by this great eflFort having placed 
Ciudad Rodrigo iti a secure s1:ate from ^stmine 
for a considerable time, no hope of speedily re* 
ducing it remainled, except by a regular siege. To 
hay Ci the power c^commeudhg such an operation 
at the iirst favouorable moment, it was necessary 
that the battering train and siege stores^shOjU Id be 
dpst to the frontier; with which Vievr, large 
p^rtiies of the troops,, immediately on entering 
their uew cantonments, were enlployed- to re»- 
store tht works of Almeida^ and render it a 
siecwe place for: their receptioiu Othei* cohsi- 
deiable prepairalions were.Kkewise to b^ tnade 
befoije the siege cbuld behsndeirtaken at an ad^ 
' vaoced jieason of the yeiinr: ; Rodrigo/ stands on 
ther SpttOiidh side of .thei Agneda^ a river subject 
to: veiFy rapid rises, ten feet iln two days not 
being an uncoilimon rise, and the rteuro, which 
rdceives i*, frequdntly swelling twenty-five ffeet 
in the same period. Tb6 main ford and the 
permanent bridge are: withiiOf musketry of the 
walls'i and all the other passages* over the river 
are either deep m of di^ult access^ and none 
of them: are to be depended Upon iin winter; 
therefore, to insure crossii^ at the required 
moment, a bridge of suificient dimensions to 
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bear the /weight of heavy artillery WW to be chaf. 
prepared ^^^• 

The exhs^ust^d state of the country preaen ted jg i| 
a further dJflSculty. The two armiest in their 
late mapce^^uvres had. conaumed all the fprage 
jiear the frontier, and on the approach of winter 
the little remaining herbage would di^ppeai], 
and render it necessary to convey greater supr 
plie$ to a Oiore advanced pointy at the xiwuient 
when. all the carriages of the country would be 
pressed for the service of the sie^e; the battering 
train alone requijing five thousand Q;fcen for M$ 
removal. To overcome this diflSculty Lord We^ 
lin^o»i it^ opposition to the genewtlly received 
opinio»iof itaimpractiqabiUty* uiwiertQQk to reur 
der thie: upper Douro »»vig^ble ^boye the WQUtii 
of tW Tua, the p^int where it had bifhertt) 
c^sed to be navigated. 0|ficem of £tigioi©erf 
were employed on the duty, .an4 iU: a fe>v jmoiitJi^ 
the commissariat bppts rewhed J^hpflPiPUJh of thp 
Agueda/.fprcy miles higher, than thejf bad prf>- 
viously ascended, which saved a far greater dU- 
tance of land carriage, and the consequent em- 
ployment of a multitude of animals. 

Tq divert the enemy's ^ttentiob from these Manoeavres 
proeeediiigSy the corp;9 on ^\it Alemtejo frontier, mi. 
uuder (jreneral Hill, made several movements. 
That officer, aided by a body pf Spaniards,.sur. 
prised on the 28th October, at Arroya de Moli- 
nas, a detachment of 3000 infantry and cavalry 

D 4 
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€HAP. of Soult's army, Vbich, under General Girard, 
y ^l^ was patrolling the country round Caceres to 
1811. ^^^y contributions. General Hill marched from 
Portalegre on the 23d October by Albuquerqe, 
Aliseda, and Malpartida : at the latter place^ on 
the S7th, ascertaining that the French intended 
to pass the night in Arroya de Molinas, he 
made a forced march to Alcuesca, four miles to 
the south of it, where he halted and passed the 
early part of the night en bivouac, without per- 
mitting a light or fire of any kind to be made 
that might lead the French patroles to suspect 
f 8th Oct the vicinity of an enemy. The next morning, 
about 2 A. M. when not likely to be discovered, 
silently breaking up from his bivouac, he made 
a flank movement close to the road by which the 
French intended to march, and where, not ap- 
prehending danger, they kept only the ordinary 
guards. In that position the troops waited the ap- 
proach of day, when they rapidly moved forward 
in two columns ; the right under Major General 
Howard, by a wide movement to its right, into 
the rear of Arroya, and the left column (one 
brigade) under Lieutenant Colonel Stewart, di- 
rectly upon the entry of the town from Alcuesca ; 
the cavalry marching between the two, in readi- 
ness to support either. The column under 
Colonel Stewart, favoured by a thick mist and 
deluge of rain, entered the town so unexpectedly, 
that the cavalry piquets were rushed upon be- 
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fore they had time to mount, and the French CHAP, 
main body, though under arms, had so little J^JI^^ 
intimation of danger, that they did not at- jgn; 
tempt to resist till they had gained the high 
ground between the Merida and Medellin roads. 
There they formed into two squares, with the 
cavalry on their left, to make face against the 
troops which had dislodged them from the town, 
and a smart firing took place between the two, 
during which General Howard's column, having 
made a sufficiently wide movement, approached 
the rear of the French, and no alternative re- 
mained for them but to surrender prisoners or 
disperse. There was little hesitation; the squares 
broke, and the men individually ran up the 
steepest part of the mountains, followed by the 
British and Spaniards, till extreme weariness 
ended the pursuit. Many of the fugitives were 
killed, 1 500 were made prisoners, and three pieces 
of cannon were taken, with a loss to the allies of 
only seven killed and sixty-four wounded. Ge- 
neral Girard accompanied by a few Dragoons 
escaped, and crossed the Guadiana at Merida. 
General Hill's corps after this success resumed 
its former cantonments till the close of the 
year, when it advanced to Almandralejo, near 
which place it gained some advantage over a 
detachment of the enemy, and afterwards by 
demonstrations of further movements induced 
Soult to concentrate his forces in the south. 
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(J-HAP, In that extremity of the Peninsula, General 
WW Bala3tepo$, by adopting a system of warfare 
18 M. *^^^i^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^f ^^^ guerrillas, manoeuvred 
Activity of with mwh success against various French de- 
Baiasteros. ^a^hmeiits, till lu the autumn, supported by 
Gibraltar and the strong country of Ronda, the 
iobabitants of which were ever in arms, he ap- 
p^red fio formidable, that Soult deemed it neces- 
sary to send a division of 8 or 10,000 men> under 
Geoeiil Godinot^ to ciu^h him. Baiasteros, 
having only an equal force, long avoided a 
general action by rapi4 marches; at last, on 
the I4th October, being driven to the very ex-» 
tremity of tjie Peninsula, he took refuge, and 
found security and support under the guns of 
the British fortress^ This prudent, ye^ spirited, 
ecmduct,. raised, such hopea of further success:, 
that, detachments of troops . were sent from 
Gibraltar and Qadi^ to occupy Tatifa, in fur- 
theranceiof Baiasteros' opqratikms, and landed at 
the very time he reached ' Crihraltar. Godinot 
immediately turned hi& exeftions todislodge the 
new comers ; but the only road hy whic|i he 
could bring artillery against the town skirting 
the ooeauy the navy, ever cm the alert, antici- 
pated his aii^rival at the pass of La Pena, which 
they so closely raked with their broadsides, 
that the French relinquished the attempt and 
retrograded. Baiasteros in his turn became the 
assailant, and twice gained considerable ad- 
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vantages over GodixlQt ojo his; retaieat, wbo, <m CHAP, 
reaching Seville, fe^rixjg ta J^e. j-epcoacbed fiwj ^^ 
want of siiccess, put a peiiocj to his existeiKe« jgu, 
Genteral Balasteros shortly afterwards united all jgth Oct. 
the force under his command at Prado del Riey^ 
from whence lie naade a ni^bit inarch to attack 4th Not. 
General Semfele, who^ with a corps of S,000 
men^ was posted at Borno$ to guard the right 
bahk of the Guadalete. The surptiae of the 
French was most complete, and after a sii^hk 
attempt at re^stance^: whicb cost them many 
men, tbey Retired as fast as they could Iniurdi, 
abaiNjdoiiang their artillery and baggage. Get 
nerai Barlaateros then ptDt hb tisoopi into qiuarters 
ait Bornos,. Algesiras and: other tOMrna,. tQ lefresfa^ 
tilL the beginning: of December, wben>. Marshal 
Soult having prepaiwl a; foifce to. overwheliw l&an, 
he embarked his army oil board olf tmjDspoirtailL 
Gibraltar Bay to seek a more diataiftt field of 
action/.' i' '^^ .: ■. . . ■ ^i., . 

The . French were too ; well aAvarei bow nai*- French at- 
t?owly they had escaped destryetioit^ by the *"*' 
fianosa matniiioruvro to risk the probability of 
its f ecurrcnce, by leaving Tarifa in poaaessdoh of 
the allies!, (wbo had now thrown ioi a forcet of 
SOOO men,) and dusring tbia month made 4 greitt 
effort for its reduction^ Tariff ccmM; not be 
considered a fortified post, heinBg zmtely aui^ 
rounded hy an: uncovered wall> iinperfeetly 
flanked by small prelections; hut^ aa an ishmd 
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CHAP, connected with it by a bridge afforded a place 
^J]^^ of refuge for the inhabitants; and a secure point 
1811. ^^ re-embarkation for the garrison, when driven 
from the town, General Copons and Colonel 
Skerrett, commanding the troops of the two 
nations, decided to undertake its defence, and 
whilst the French were bringing up the means 
of attack, they, by great and continued exertion, 
added much to the strength of the works. 
General Laval, with 10,000 men, formed the 
investment on the 20th of December ; on the 
S5th broke ground ; on the 29th his batteries 
opened ; and on the 3 1 st a breach became prac- 
ticable. The garrison during the attack were 
indefatigable ; besides maintaining an incessant 
fire of artillery on the approaches, they esta- 
blished powerful flanks to sweep the face of the 
breach, and loop-holed the houses and barri- 
cadoed all the streets in its rear — thus having 
completed every necessary precaution, they 
firmly waited the assault. At eight A. M- on 
the 1st of January, a column of nearly 2,000 
men advanced openly to storm the breach from 
a distance of 250 yards : during its approach the 
defenders kept up a steady and well-directed 
fire of musquetry and artillery from the ram- 
parts with such effect, that the assailants broke 
before they reached the foot of the rubbish : a 
an TO. small collected body made a spirited but fruit- 
puised; j^^^ effort to forcc through the gate-way, and 
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the remainder spread along the foot of the wall CHAP, 
to seek a less exposed spot; but, after a little ^^^ 
while, finding themselves in every direction itj,ii^ 
overwhelmed with showers of hand-grenades, or 
cut up by a flanking fire of artillery, they 
deemed success hopeless, and returned into the 
trenches with the loss of one-fourth of their 
numbers killed and wounded. Discouraged by 
the steadiness of the garrison, Laval made no 
further effort to renew the assault ; but resumed 
the fire from his batteries, which, at the expira- 
tion of forty-eight hours, rendered the opening 
in the wall alarmingly great. Colonel Skerrett 
ma^e the most skilful arrangements to meet the 
increased danger, and showed such confidence^ 
that the French, fearing a second repulse, re- retire, 
tired on the night of the 4th of January, burying 
their artillery, of which the bad state of the roads 
from heavy rain precluded the removal. 

At Cadiz nothing: worth narrating occurred Operations 

^ n r^ beforeCa- 

from the period of the battle of Barrosa to the dis. 
conclusion of the year. Less cordiality subr 
sisted between the officers of the two nations 
after the failure of that expedition, and a court 
of inquiry, held by order of the Cortes, having 
acquitted General La Pena of any want of 
energy of conduct on the day of the battle. Sir 
T. Graham moved to a wider field of action on the 
staff of the army in Portugal, and the command 
of the auxiliaries devolved on General Cooke, 
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CHAP, who employed aU the forcie he had disposable 
,^^jv to g^rri^oti Tarife and support the opeiations of 
1 8H . B^^^^^^s. The French having relinq uished the 
hope of being abl^ to force the passage of the 
San Pedro river, in consequence of the degree 
of perfection the works for its defence were 
attaining, had apparently adopted the project of 
turning the defences of the island of Leon, by 
crossing the harbour and making a descent on 
the long narrow^ isthmus at the extremity of 
which Cadi2 is built ; with that view, artillery 
was crowded in battery on the point of Troca-^ 
dero to overwhelm that of the opposite fort of 
Puntales, and launches and gun*boats were con* 
gtructed for the passage of the troops. At the 
same time the strengthening the several works 
of the lines went on unceasingly, and above five 
hundred pieces of cannon were collected from 
different places for their armament. Maishal 
Soult, ^bsequently, to banish the remembrance 
of Victor's drfeat, and to gloss over his O^n in- 
activity, cast artillery of a peculiar construction^ 
from which shells filled with lead ranged over 
great part of the town. The army in the island 
of Leon did not return the compliment, because 
the principal sufierers would have been their 
countrymen or allies. Nevertheless, by a happy 
art the French possess, of giving importance to 
their military operations^ their defensive position 
in front of the midland of Leon has been mag- 
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nified into a strict blockade and vigorous bom- CHAP, 

bardment of the town; and by an undue regard vJ^vw 

for national fame, is most frequently called by jgn. 
the English the siege of Cadiz,* 



* The piece of artillery lately mounted in St. James's Park, 
considered as a monument of national success, is highly grati- 
fying to every Englishman's feelings ; but those who wrote the 
inscription upon it, either not understanding the force of mili- 
tary terms, or underrating the value of military character, have 
turned it into a monument of reproach, by making it a public 
memento that the French besieged Cadiz. Nothing could more 
disadvantageously contrast the difference of energy of the two 
nations than the fact, that a French force, seldom exceeding ten 
or fifteen thousand men, had entered the island of Leon^and 
carried on the siege of Cadiz, at the time when we were exerting 
our utmost strength to prevent it. As they did no such thing, 
but, on the contrary, entrenched their cantonments, and held a 
position, strictly speaking, more defensive than that of the army 
in the island, which maintained its piquets and advanced posts 
on the continent during the whole period in question, it surely 
would have been no more than justice to ourselves, and no dis- 
paragement to our enemy, if the inscription had been rather to 
the following effect. That the French, intending to besiege Cadiz, 
were, by the powerful aid England gave to the garrison, pre- 
vented for two years from even s(etting a foot in the island of 
Leon; that, alarmed for their own safety, they erected for- 
midable lines of defence' to secure their cantonments; that not 
daring to approach sufficiently near the town to make use of 
artillery of the ordinary range, they endeavoured to increase its 
powers by casting mortars of a different construction to those 
in general use ; diat when, by tlie victory of the Duke of Wel- 
tington at Salamanca, the French were forced to abandon their 
lines, these mortars fell into the hands of the Spaniards who, in 
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CHAP. Buonaparte after the events at Tarragona fully 
appreciated the activity, talents, and (which was 



1811. ™or^ prized by him) inflexible disposition of his 
Affaire of newly created Marshal. To give full scope for 
Cataioma. ^^iq display of thcsc qualities, he withdrew Mar- 
shal Macdonald from Catalonia, and sent General 
Decaen, an officer of inferior rank, to command 
the province, under the orders of Suchet ; who, 
in September, advanced with 25,000 men, to 
Marshal make the conquest of Valencia. Success de- 
stonnVMar- pending much on celerity of movement, he 
"^^^ endeavoured by a circuitous route to avoid the 
delay of reducing the little castle of Oropesa, 
which commands the great road ; his battering 
artillery however could not follow by the same 
27th Sept, track, and appearing before the citadel of Mur- 
viedro without other means of attack, he ven- 
tured a general escalade, in which he was re- 
is repuiaed. pulscd with great loss. After this check he 
28th Sept. remained inactive for a fortnight, till he had 
brought forward artillery to silence Oropesa. 
On the 1 1th of October he established a battery 
of heavy guns against that castle, which, after 
eight hours firing, having effected a breach, the 
governor capitulated. Tlie French battering 
train then moved by the high road, and on the 



gratitude to the British for preserving Cadiz from the dangers 
and horrors of a siege, presented this to the Prince Regent, 
&c. &c. ... 
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18th of October arrived before Murviedro. As CHAPi 
during the time thus lost, the Spaniards had vj^^ 
assembled a force to relieve the garrison, the jgn, 
besiegers hastily threw up some distant bat- 
teries, from which they formed a breach, and, 
without further preparation, gave the assault. 
The approach proved narrow and difficult, and the 
columns, after a great display of gallantry and 
boldness, were driven back with the loss of 2 or 
300 men killed and wounded. Suchet after these opens 
failures went regularly to woi:k, and on the 24th *'*"^**"' 
had brought his operations nearly to a close, when 
the advance of General Blake, with a consider- 
able army, caused the attack to be suspended, 
and the besieging fot^ce to be concentrated to 
oppose him. That officer, after separating from Movementi 
the allies on the Guadiana in June, having been BUke. 
repulsed in an attempt to assault the castle of 
Niebla, returned to Cadiz, from whence at the 
end of July, he sailed with a body of troops to 
Almeria, and uniting with the army of Murcia, 
mustered 20,000 men under his command. — 
Soult immediately moved all his disposable force 
in that direction, and on the 9th of August, in a 
general action near Lorca, so completely dis- 
persed the Spaniards, that not more than 8 or 
9,000 men united at Lebrilla, to which place 
Blake retired his head-quarters. The fugitives, 
however, by degrees collected, and various rein- 
forcements were sent to their support from 
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CHAP. Cadiz, and on the invasioQ of Valwcia the qom- 

^r^ wand of the array of that province was likewise 

J811. conferred on General Blake, increasing his force 

to 30 or 35,000 men, being nearly all the veteran 

troops in Spain, including the corps which SQ 

gallantly fought at Albuera. The different 

corps and divisions were commanded by Zaya:^ 

Lardizabal, C. O'Donnel, ViUa-campa, Juan 

Caro, Mahy, othcers of distinguijshed merit, and 

the cavalry and horse artillery, were of superior 

Is defeated quality. Thus supported, Blake boldly advanced 

^'r??"'" on the 25th October to relieve Murviedro : qn 

«5th Oct. his approach. Marshal Suchet, leaving six batta*^ 

lions to continue the blockade, took a position 

with his left resting on the sea in rear of Pn;soI^ 

and his right extending to the mountains beyond 

the village of Val de Jesus : two brigades were 

allotted to observe the defile which leads fropi 

Betara to Gilet, with a brigade a little distant 

on their right to watch the road from Segorbe^ 

and a third in reserve in rear of Murviedro tp 

support either the blockading corps ojr the Ic^ft 

of the French line. 

The Spanish troops commenced the action 
with great spirit, rapidly driving back the French 
piquets, and making themselves masters pf ?ji- 
zol, with scarcely any loss ; on their left, al^pj 
after some hard fighting, they carried an imr 
portant height and captured two brigades of 
artillery : the battle then became general along 
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the whole front, and being in view from the CM API 
battlements of Murviedro every advance of th6 vjl^ 
Spaniards drew forth the most extravagant da* igi |l 
monstrations of joy from the garrison: already 
had some Spanish dragoons arrived within a mile 
and a half of the place, and its relief seemed pro- 
bable, when Blake, elated with the prospect of 
a victory, ordered a wide movement on both 
flanks to prevent the retreat of the French, of 
which Suchet took advantage to draw together 
all his reserves and attack with a compact body 
the weakened centre of the Spaniards. He 
easily overpowered it, and drove it beyond Alba* 
late ; after which the circumventing wings, being 
attacked with vigour on the heights of Peuch, 
and in the defile of ^etara, with difficulty escaped 
the fate they were preparing for their enemies ; 
by force of marching, however, they effected 
their retreat with the fugitives from the centre^ 
and the army recrossed the Guadalaviar with 
the loss of 2000 in killed and wounded, and 
about 4000 made prisoners; the French losi 
being only 128 killed, and 596 wounded. 

Murviedro, thus deprived of all hope of Murviedro 
relief, capitulated on the following morning; 25' Oct. 
Suchet, a few days afterwards, pushed his ad^ 2 no?. 
vanced posts into the suburbs of Valencia, oil 
the left of the river ; but finding the bridges 
destroyed or covered with strong t6tes*de-pont, 
and the Spanish army posted in a formidable po* 

e2 
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CHAP, sition on the right bank, with the villages of 

VII 

^ ^ Quarte and Mislata in their front retrenched, 
1811. those of St. Onofre and Manises on their left 
flank converted into strong posts, and their right 
protected by inundations, and appuyed to the 
city, he did not feel himself strong enough to 
attempt the passage, but halted with his left at 
the Grao, his right at Liria, and his centre in 
the suburb Serrano ; he then covered his front 
with strong redoubts, and sent urgent solicitar 
tions to Joseph and Napoleon for reinforcements. 
To capture Valencia was a measure of paramount 
importance, it being the richest city in Spain, 
and its fall almost ensuring that of Alicante and 
Carthagena, when the French Eagles would 
hover triumphant over every battlement on the 
eastern coast, and the intrusive government be 
established without a point of interruption from 
north to south : both brothers, therefore, without 
hesitation, issued orders for troops to march to 
Suchet's aid from the other armies, in numbers 
more than sufficient to ensure his triumph : but 
as if success were ever to be a prelude with Na- 
poleon to further exertions and further con- 
quests, the completion of these arrangements 
which seemed to ensure the submission of Spain, 
sothDec. was attended with a call on his people for 
120,000 additional conscripts. 

Marshal Suchet did not wait for the arrival of 
all the reinforcements marching to his camp, but 
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on the 25th December, haying been joined by CHAP, 
about 10,000 men, chiefly from Catalonia ; • v.^pv-0 
having brought up 120 pieces of battering can- 1811. 
non and mortars, and completed his bridge ap- 
paratus, he decided to attack the Spanish posi-. 
tion. During the night he threw two bridges jsih Dec. 
across the Guadalaviar, about three miles above aie^cliJd^ 
Manises, at which point the inundations cease **''**'• 
to be an obstacle ; and at the same time made 
the division of General Harispe cross near Riba- 
roja, and by a wide movement march upon Tor- 
rente, some miles in rear of the point of attack. 
- Early on the 26th the main body of the French. 26th Dec. 
army passed over the bridges with slight oppo- 
sition; the Murcian division under General 
Mahy^ charged with guarding that part of the 
river, keeping within the entrenchments of 
Manises and St. Onofre, and even abandoning 
those posts before they were seriously attacked, 
and flying in disorder beyond the Xucar : the 
Spanish cavalry posted on the extreme left, be- 
haved no better, and after a slight affair at Tor- 
rente, fled also far to the rear. Other secondary 
bodies of French crossed about the same time 
Ijetween Quarte and Mislata, six miles lower 
down the stream, and also near the mouth of 
the river: these were successfully opposed in 
their attempts to advance over the numerous 
canals and ditches parallel to the Guadalaviar, 
till the Commander in Chief, seehig the flight 

e3 
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CH'A?. of his left \v\ngj and being informed that the 
division of Harispe had penetrated to Cataroja 



1^1 Iv ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ Murcia, considered his situation 
to be desperate — vf^hen, instead of leaving a 
small corps to continue to dispute the intersected 
couiitry round Valencia, and marching with an 
overwheltning force against the ' division in 
his rear, he took the fatal resolution to retire 
within the defences of the city, without a fur- 
ther struffsrle. The French imiilediately closed 

Valencia in- 7 ^ . T 

Tested. on all poiuts, and by means of inundations and 
sorne large buildings of which they took posses-i 
sion,^ were aible before everting to establish a de- 
fensive line in support of the investment. 

Valencia is a very considerable place, contain- 
ing 80,000 inhabitants, and covered on the 
northern 3ide by the Guadalaviar; but being 
fortified with merely an elevated wall flanked 
lly towers, it is not capable of opposing much 
resistance to a regular siege on the southern 
81^^ where it has no natural defence. The 
government aware of this, had for two or three 
years previous to this period, spared neither 
labour nor expense to cover the city, and in- 
clude the suburbs 0(1 diat side within a line of 
temporary works, and had collected artillery, 
ammunition and arms for a numerous garrison. 
General Blake upon entering the lines perceived 
that, from the nature of the new defences and 
iheir great extent, they were little calculated Ibr 
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i plrotracted resistance, and further learnt that CHAP, 
the population of the city augmented by 60,000 sj^^ 
fugitives from the country, and cut off from all jgilV 
communication with the sea, had not wherewith 
to subsist on for more than a few days ; in con- 
s^quencC) on the 38th he made an attempt to 
sally out and liberate his army, but the effort 
being feeble and the French advantageously 
posted for resistance, he Was instantly repulsed 
With the loss of 2 or 300 men : indeed Marshal 
Suchet felt so confident in the strength of his 
line of circumvallation, that he ventured to send 
detachments in pursuit of the routed Spaniards 
beyond the Xucar, one of which entered St* 
Felippe de Xativa on the 29th, and made a very 
important capture of stores, ammunition and 
provisions. 

From the moment that the abortive attempt 
to escape from the lines deprived the Spamsh 
atmy of confidence in their situation, desertion 
rose to a great height, and during the three fol- 
lowing days not fewer than 1500 men passed 
iiito the French camp creating the utmost dis- 
trust and apprehension in Valencia. The French, 1 8 12<. 
on the contrary, encouraged by these circum- 
ifences, broke ground with great boldness on 
tt?ght of the 1st January, within 180 yards of 
thfe advanced line, directing their attack against 
the pdsti of OiiVetfe and St. Vicente, and o^ the 
4th, when the approaches wer^ itill Sat smtie ^- 
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CHAP, tance, the Spanish army abandoned the defence 
of the lines, and retired into the town. A bom- 



1812. bardment followed, and after three day sV con- 
tinuance, during which the trenches were regu- 
larly pushed forward, till the miner had 
General pcnctratcd undcr the main battlements, General 
"^niUtelT B^^'^^j wishing to spare the citizens the hoiTors 
9th Jan. of a storm, entered into a capitulation, and, on 
condition that religion should be respected, the 
inhabitants and their property protected, and no 
inquiry made into the past conduct of those 
who had taken an active part in the war or revo- 
lution, delivered up prisoners, 22 General and 
900 regimental officers ; 16,000 effective troops 
of the line, 2,000 sick, 1,700 artillery-men and 
sappers ; and further engaged for the release, by 
exchange, of 2,000 French troops, prisoners of 
war in Majorca and Alicante. The victors took 
possession of 370 pieces of artillery, 2,000 bar- 
rels of powder, 3 millions of ball cartridges, and 
an immense quantity of arms, ammunition, and 
clothing, supplied by England ; and further le- 
vied a contribution on the inhabitants, of two 

* 

hundred millions of reals. 

General Blake, and the principal Spanish offi- 
cers, were immediately marched into France, and 
the troops followed in successive divisions of 
€ or 7,000 each, swelling the number of prisoners 
made on the eastern coast in this campaign, to 
more than 40,000. 
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These rapid triumphs of Marshal Suchet^ CHAP, 
formed such a brilliant contrast with the desul- yJ^J^ 
tory operations of the other French armies in the i g i^ 
Peninsula; and the conquest of Valencia so 
much surpassed all his other deeds^ and seemed 
so surely to fix the ascendancy of the French in 
Spain, that Napoleon, altogether overlooking the 
nominal sovereign of the country, conferred on 
his successful Marshal, by an imperial decree, 24th Jan. 
the title of Duke of Albufera, and annexed to 
the dignity the royal domain of the same name, 
situated a few miles south of the city, to be held 
as an unalienable fief of the empire : he also de- 
creed that property to the value of two hundred 
millions of reals should be selected in Valencia, 
and considered part of the extraordinary domains 
of the empire, and in other grants and regula- 
tions, acted as if Spain were a dependency of 
France. Indeed, such accumulated losses and 
misfortunes might have been expected to have 
sunk the nation into despair, and have produced 
distrust, anarchy, and submission ; but, luckily, 
a few days before intelligence of the fall of Va- wd Jan. 
lencia became public at Cadiz^^ a change had! 
been effected in the regency, and the Duke of 
Jnfantado had replaced General Blake as Pre- 
sident: after that event, the people, far from 
feeling indisposed towards the government for 
the evident deficiency of their military arrange^ 
mcnts, threw the whole blame of the late disasters 
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CHAP, on the few individuals removed from power, and 
y^y^ with that peculiar and accommodating confi- 
1IH2» dci^ce, which so frequently supported the nation 
under misfortune, but which always excused 
personal exertion, every man felt and expressed 
h conviction, that the superior energy of the re- 
gency newly installed, would serve to repair the 
errors of the past, and command success for the 
future. 

The unskilful manoeuvres of General Blake ita 
shutting his ariiiy up in Valencia, and his sur- 
render after such a short resistance, have left 
great suspicions of his integrity. It is, however, 
unjust to impute actions to base motives, because 
they are otherwise mcomprehensible, and in- 
stances are not rare of a life of heroism and bold- 
ness being shaded over by a last act of weakness 
or imbecility ; besides, confidence is not always 
accompanied by resource. 

Blake served in 1793 and 1794 with distinc- 
tion at the head of a battalion, in which situation 
his regular habits and personal courage qualified 
him to shine. At the battle of Rio-Seco, ht 
C6mmanded a brigade which preserved the most 
order, and covered the retreat ; and at Albiiera, 
gave further proof of bravery and good arrange- 
ment in the charge of a division. Placed, how- 
ever, repeatedly in the command of armies, he 
aiK)rded an impressive lesson, that courage and 
toterprize are of little value, unless blended i^hh 
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prudence and judgment; a too presumptuous CHAP, 
confidence having rendered his career almost in- y^\^ 
variably disastrous. The events which closed igig, 
his military life, show how little experience had 
diminished that failing ; as he voluntarily sought 
the unequal combat in which his army was de- 
feated, and unnecessarily sacrificed the remnant 
of his force in an attempt to hold a town ill- 
provided for defence, and without the means of 
retreat. 

Thus, through over-confidence and want of 
skill in their chief, ingloriously fell the flower of 
the Spanish military. Spain, left without a re- *^ 

gular army, sunk for a season into a mere auxi- 
liary, and the contest in the field devolved i 

entirely on the Portugueze and British. How 
it was supported by them, the succeeding chapter 
will show. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Lord Wellington lays siege to CiudM-Rodrigo — carries the 
Breaches by Storm — suddenly moves to his right, and besieges 
Badajos — carries the Place by Assault — MarshaUdarmont 
makes an irruption into Portugal — and Marshal Soult advances 
to relieve Badajos — the latter retires on the Fall of Badajos — 
Lord Wellington moves rapidly against the former ^ who retires 
on his Approach, 

CHAP. Marshal Marmont, after his successful move- 

XIII 

v^,,^ ment to re-victual Ciudad-Rodrigo, learning that 
1811. P^^*t of the allied army had retired into distant 
cantonments, became persuaded that Lord Wel- 
lington had relinquished the hbpe of obtaining 
possession of that fortress ; and at the close of 
the year ventured to detach three divisions of 
infantry, with a body of cavalry, to the assistance 
of Marshal Suchet before Valencia, and to put 
the main body of his forces into cantonments on 
the Tagus. Count Dorsenne had a little pre- 
5th Not, viously dctaclicd General Bonnet's division to 
re-occupy the Asturias, and General Du Breton 
with a division, to scour the province of Las 
Montanas. These arrangements seeming to offer 
the opportunity so long sought for, of carrying 
through a bold and rapid attack before the 
French troops could be assembled in sufficient 
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numbers to fight a battle, it was eagerly seized. CHAP; 
The different divisions prepared fascines and vJ^JJK 
gabions in their respective villages, and on the 2812 
6th January, every thing being in readiness to siege of 

1 • 1 1 • 1 /» 1 Ciudad- 

commence the siege, the bridge was fixed at Rodngo. 
Salices ; but a heavy fall of snow having covered 
the ground, and the weather continuing ex* 
tremely inclement, it was not till the 8th, that 
the army moved. The light division under Ge* 
neral Craufurd, singly crossed the Agueda, and 
formed the investment ; the other divisions re- 
maining under the nearest cover on the left bank, 
in readiness to move to the support of the at- 
tacking force, and to take their turn of duty in 
the trenches. The same evening, a detachment Ground 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Colborne, stormed sS jm. 
and carried an advanced redoubt, situated on the 
great Teson, at the precise spot selected for the 
commencement of the attack, 500 yards from the 
walls. The following day, the first parallel was 9th Jan. 
established, and the batteries traced out. On 
the night of the 13th, the convent of Santa Cruz, 
on the right of the attack, was carried by assault, a 
lodgment formed in it, and a communication esta- 
blished by the flying sap. On the 14th,the garri^- i4th. 
son made a vigorous sortie, and succeeded in filling 
in a part of the sap before they were repulsed. 
The same afternoon, the batteries opened, and 
at night, the fortified convent of S. Francisco, 
which flanked the left of the approaches, was 
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CHAP, successfully escaladed, and a lodgment formed 
vi r/ ^ ^^ *^^ suburbs. The second parallel was then 
1812. completed, and some returns of the sap opened 
to blow in the counter-scarp ; but strong indi- 
cations of an immediate advance of the enemy 
to relieve the place, induced Lord Wellington 
to decide upon giving the assault as soon as t^ 
breaches could be made practicable, without the 
delay of that operation. In consequence, such 
were the exertions made by the artillery and other 
officers, that two good breaches were completed 
in the fausse-braie and body of the place on the 
19th Jan. devcuth day, notwithstanding that the garrison 
fired above 11,000 large shells, and nearly an 
equal number of shot, without a single round 
being fired against the defences in return. Ge^ 
Assault of neral Picton's division was directed to assault 
es. the larger, and General Craufurd's division the 

lesser breach, whilst the demonstration of an 
escalade, to divert the attention of the garrison, 
was directed to be made on the opposite side of 
the place, by a body of Portugueze under Get 
neral Pack. At 9 p. m. on the 19th, the leading 
brigade of each division most cheerfully moved 
forward, preceded by parties of sappers, carrying 
some hundred bags filled with hay, which they 
threw into the ditch, to lessen its depth. Major 
General M^Kinnon's brigade first descended op- 
posite the great breach ; at which moment, hun- 
dreds of shells, and various combustibles arranged 
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along the foot of the rubbish, prematurely ex- CHAPi 
ploded, and exhausted themselves before the ^^^ 
troops arrived within the sphere of their action, igj.g; 
The men gallantly ascended the breach against 
an equally gallant resistance, and it was not till 
aft^r a sharp struggle, that the bayonets of the 
assailants prevailed, and gained them a footing 
oxi the summit of the rampart. There, behind 
an interior retrenchment, the garrison redoubled 
their defensive efforts, but nothing could long 
resist the ardour of the attacking columns, and 
the French gave way at the very mdfnent that 
the lesser breach was forced; then, being attacked 
on both flanks, they took refuge in the town, 
where they were pursued from house to house, 
till all the survivors were made prisoners. The 
besiegers suffered less in numbers than might 
have been expected from such a bold enterprize; 
having only 6 officers and 140 men killed, and 
60 officers and 500 men wounded ; but they sus- 
tained an irreparable loss in two higbly-distin* 
guished general officers, Craufurd andM^Kinnon. 
The former early fell on the glacis, whilst bring- 
ing up his division ; the latter, with many brave 
men, at the moment of success, by an explosion 
in the ditch of the retrenchment of the breach. 
Seventy-eight officers and 1 ,700 men, prisoners, 
109 pieces of mounted ordnance, a battering 
train complete of 44 pieces, an immense quan- 
tity of shot, shells, and musquet-ball cartridges, 
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CHAP, with a well-filled armoury, and an amply-sup- 
v^.,^^ plied arsenal, were the fruits of this success. 
1812. The capture of Ciudad-Rodrigo, deserves to 
rank with the proudest deeds of the British and 
Portugueze armies^ it being, probably, the only 
well-authenticated instance of a retrenched 
breach, fully manned and prepared for defence, 
being carried by an effort of cool and deliberate 
courage, against a brave and skilful enemy. 
There were no auxiliary attacks to detract from 
the splendour of the assault, nor to cloak over 
the humiliation of defeat ; a second inclosure of 
a height, beyond the powers of escalade, leaving 
the garrison at full liberty to employ their ut- 
most efibrts in defence of the breaches.* The 
combat was therefore a fair trial of courage be- 
tween the contending parties, and the result is 
too gratifying to admit of a sentence of exulta- 
tion. Indeed, throughout all the details of the 
siege, every branch of the army gave proofs of 
zeal and devotion. The infantry, in addition to 
the valour displayed in the assault, were patient 
and indefatigable in the works of the attack, 
which were pushed forward by the Engineers, 

* The main-scarp at Rodrigo, every where on the eastern 
side of the place, exceeds twenty-eight feet in height, and no 
ladder of that length was issued, on the evening of the assault, 
from the Engineers* park. The Portugueze, under General 
Pack, spiritedly escaladed a lunette, situated in front of the 
fausse-braie, and overpowered and bayoneted the defenders. 
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with activity and judgment, and the breaches CHAP* 
were most ably formed by the accurate fire of .^^^ 
the artillery. 18 IS. 

The fact of the reduction of a fortress in face 
of a superior army, the chief object of which was 
its preservation, sufficiently marks the brilliancy 
of the enterprize : but it will appear more 
striking, when the season of the year is consi- 
dered (the depth of winter,) with the obstacle to 
secrecy and dispatch, which the passage of the 
Agueda formed. The construction of a bridge, 
and fixing it over that river, gave such strong 
intimation of an offensive movement being in 
contemplation, as should haye induced the enemy 
to prepare to succour the place. Notwithstanding 
this advantage, the celerity of the movements 
to form the siege so outstripped Marshal M^r- 
mont's expectations, that he had not collected 
his army till some days after its conclusion, and 
was advancing to the relief of the place with 25d Jm. 
60,000 men,* in the full confidence of success,, 
when he ascertained, not only its fall, put that 
the trenches had been filled in, and the breaches 
rendered nearly defensible ; on which he coun- 
termarched, and concentrated his forces round 
Salamanca. Soon afterwards, . he was rejoined 
by General Montbrun, who, on his arrival at 

* Four divisions of his own army ; two divisipiis of the army 
of the North, and the division pf General Bonnet (ropa the, 
Asturias. — See his letter to Berthier^ dated l6th Januaiy* 
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CHAP. Almanza on the Uth, being made acquainted 
J^J^ with the capitulation of Valencia, marched, con- 
1812i trary to the opinion of Marshal Suchet, against 
Alicante, hoping, by his sudden appearance and 
a threatening summons, to intimidate the go- 
vernor into a surrender ; but General Cruz, 
knowing the strength of the place, refused to 
listen to any terms, and Montbrun, after throw- 
ing a few howitzer-shells into the town, retraced 
his steps.* 

Intelligence of this unlooked-for success, was 
received with enthusiastic joy at Cadiz, and 
seemed to banish all remembrance of the disas- 
ters on the eastern coast : Te Deum was sung 
with the grandest ceremonies, splendid illumina- 
tions followed, and the Cortes immediately con- 
ferred on Lord Wellington, by acclamation, the 
rank of a Grandee of Spain of the first class, with 
the title of Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo, to himself 
and descendants in perpetuity. In England, also, 
it was hailed with proud and grateful satisfaction, 
and the Parliament, besides a vote of thanks to the 
army, settled an annuity of 2,000/. a year on the 

* Jt has been attempted to impute the loss of Rodrigo to this 
unauthorized march of General Montbrun on Alicante ; but, 
it would appear, without sufficient reason, for had thai officer 
set out on his return from Almanza on the 12th, i^orant as he 
was at the time of the necessity for pressing the march of his 
troops, it would not have been possible for him to have 
reached Rodrigo oh the 19th ; a^s it was, he only arrived at 
Toledo on the 95th. 
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Earldom of Wellington, with which rise in the CHAP. 
Peerage, the Regent marked his sense of his ^;^ 
lordship's services in the two last campaigns. 181 2, 

The successful attack of Rodrigo was fol- 
lowed by the still more daring attempt to play 
a similar game in the south, and reduce Ba- Attempt 
dajos. The alarm created amongst the French Badbjor 
marshals by the unexpected blow so re- 
cently fallen on one of them, added extremely 
to the difficulty of the meditated enterprise; 
Marshal Soult having it in his power readily to 
assemble 35,000 men, and Marshal Marmont 
being able to join him with a still greater num- 
ber. All, therefore, depended on secrecy and 
activity. Accordingly, the battering train, and 
engineers' stores were embarked in large ves- 
sels at Lisbon for a fictitious destination, and 
being transhipped at sea into small craft, were 
conveyed up the river Caldao to Alcacer do Sal j* 
where carriages of the country could, without 
creating suspicion, be collected to transport them 
to the banks of the Guadiana. Fascines and 
gabions for the attack were prepared at Elvas, 
as if intended for the works of that fortress ; 
and every other provision was made under simi- 
lar precautions of secrecy. 

These, however, were but secondary arrange- commissa- 
ments in comparison with those of the commis- ment"*"^" 
sariat, which were not only of far greater mag- 
nitude, but also exceedingly complex. The 

F 2 
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CHAP, frontier of Beira would not at this time yield 

^J™^ subsistence for a single squadron of dragoons, and 
1 8 12» besides providing food for the army whilst on its 
march through that exhausted tract, it was neces- 
sary to change the line of supply from the Douro 
to the Tagus ; as, during the meditated operation, 
the north-eastern provinces would be open to 
the incursions of the enemy. Further to enable 
the army speedily to return at any required mo- 
ment, a quantity of provisions must be left in 
the north; the recently captured fortress was 
also to be in some degree provisioned. For the 
former object, a dep6t as a temporary supply was 
directed to be formed at Celorico, the point 
deemed least removed from the frontier for safety, 
and a grand magazine to be established beyond 
the Douro. So soon as these arrangements were 
completed, and the breaches at Rodrigo rendered 
thoroughly defensible, that fortress was delivered 

5th Mareiu ovcr to the Spaniards, and the army was put in 
movement. One division of infantry, covered 
by a few cavalry posts, remained on the Agueda, 
to create an alarm in that quarter; whilst, by a 

9th & loth. rapid movement, the main body crossed the 
Tagus on a bridge of boats laid down at Villa 
Velha, and directed its march on Elvas. 
On the l6th March, all the preparations for 

Bad^os in- the sicgc of Badajos being complete, a pontoon 

bridge was thrown over the Guadiana, and the 

* light, 3d and 4th divisions, under Lieutenant-^ 
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Colonel Barnard, Generals Picton and Colville CHAP. 

VIIT 

crossed and invested the town ; the remainder y^ \j 
of the army, under Generals Graham and Hill, i812. 
being pushed forward to Llerena, Merida and 
Almandralejo, to oppose Marshal Soult, who, 
instructed by the fate of Rodrigo, had begun to 
concentrate his forces the moment he heard of 
Lord Wellington's approach. On reconnoitring, 
it was found that the place had been materially 
strengthened since the attack of the preceding 
summer ; many of the scarps having been 
heightened, the detached works secured by good 
enclosures at their gorges, and a considerable 
portion of the enceinte having been covered by 
an inundation of the Rivillas. The garrison 
was ample and select,. and commanded by Ge- 
neral Philippon, whose two recent successful 
defences had inspifed all around him with con- 
fidence. To reduce such a fortress by a regular 
attack, had the necessary means existed, would 
have required more time than sufficient to bring 
an army to its relief: Lord Wellington, there- 
fore, decided by a bold effort to make himself 
master of a detached fort^ called the Picurina, 
from the site of which the scarp-wall of one 
front could be sufficiently seen across the inun- 
dation to be beaten down; and having from 
thence effected a breach, to trust to the obscurity 
of evening to cover the march of the assaulting 
columns along the interior edge of the. water. 

F 3 
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CHAP. The evening of the 17th proved very stonny, 
^^^J^ and ground was broken within 160 yards of 
1812. -^^^^ Picurina, undiscovered by the enemy. On 
Ground the ipth, the garrison made a bold sortie, killing 
jnh March, and wouudiug about 150 of the besiegers, before 
they were repulsed, and their cavalry in a particu- 
larly daring style galloping round the flanks of the 
trenches, and into the dep6ts far in the rear. This 
sortie, however, was more brilliant than useful to 
the besieged, as the trenches were not sufficiently 
advanced to be materially injured, and it ex- 
pended above 300 of their numbers. The defence 
had a far more powerful auxiliary in the weather, 
which was so exceedingly tempestuous, and the 
rain fell in such torrents, as to threaten the 
22d Mar. foilurc of thc opcratiou. The pontoon bridge 
over the Guadiana, was carried away by the rise 
of the river: the current became too rapid for 
the flying bridges to be worked, and the passage 
of the supplies of every description, was sus- 
pended. The works of the siege were also much 
impeded by it ; the trenches on the low ground 
being constantly full of water, and the earth be- 
coming so saturated with wet, as to lose its 
consistency, and not retain any shape. Hap- 
pily, on the 24th, the weather settled fine, and 
the • besiegers completed their first batteries, 
which the following day opened on the Picurina 
fort, to beat down the palisades, and injure the 
defences. The same evening, Major-General 
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Kempt commanding in the trenches, that work CHAP, 
was assaulted : two parties advanced from the ^"^ 
flanks of the parallel to the rear of the fort; laia. 
and whilst the attention, of the garrison was Assault of 
directed to repulse their efforts to force in at the rfna. 
gorge, a third party successfully escaladed the ^ "' 
front. The defenders shewed much firmness, 
continuing to resist even when mixed with the 
assailants ; many of them were in consequence 
bayoneted, the remainder, above 200, were made 
prisoners. About the time the fort was carried, 
the alarm-bell rang in the to\vn, many rockets 
were thrown up, and a random fire of musketry 
and canon was opened from every part of the 
ramparts, the garrison evidently apprehending a 
general assault. At the same time, the beating 
of drums created the alarm of a sortie in the 
trenches, and the guard commenced a heavy 
firing ; this caused a still heavier firing from the 
town, which increased that from the besiegers, 
and it was past midnight before quiet was re- 
stored. The second parallel was then formed, 
in advance of the fort ; enfilading and breaching 
batteries were erected in it, and after seven days 
firing, three extensive breaches having* become 
practicable, the assault was ordered on the even- 
ing of the 6th of April. To aid this measure, 
the counterscarp being yet entire, and the gar- 
rison aj)pearing to have made every preparation 
for an obstinate defence, Major- General Picton, 

F 4 
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CHAP, with his division, was directed by a simultapeous 
>^^ ^ movement, to escalade the exposed wall of the 
1818. <^astle, described in the account of the former 
siege ; and Major-General Leith, with his divi- 
sion, the rampart at the other extremity of the 
town. 
AtMwitof Two divisions, nearly 10,000 men, headed 
by Colonel Barnard and General Colville, 
marched to the assault of the breaches about 
ten o'clock, accompanied by parties of sappers 
carrying ladders, crow-bars, bags filled with 
grass, and other useful auxiliaries. They were 
discovered on reaching the glacis, and instantly 
a heavy fire opened; nevertheless the men 
leaped into the covered way at the points where 
the palisades had been purposely destroyed by 
the batteries; the ladders were quickly fixed 
down the counterscarp, and the two divisions 
descended into the ditch. These operations 
broke their formation, which could not be re- 
stored in the confined space wherein they found 
themselves encaged. The enemy had the whole 
front doubly manned, and the summit of the 
breaches crowned with chevaux-de-frize : confi- 
dent in their situation, and well provided with 
every means of annoyance, they poured an un- 
remitting and destructive fire on the assailants, 
who made many gallant but unconnected efibrts 
to force the breaches; various officers even 
leading parties of their men to grapple with the 
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spears fixed on the crest, but never in sufficient CHAP, 
strength to remove them. Such and other yjiji^ 
equally praiseworthy attempts were persevered igjg^ 
in for two hours, when the majority of the <rffi- 
cers having been disabled, and success appearing 
hopeless, the two divisions were withdravm, to 
be re-organised for frei^h efforts as soon as the 
day should dawn. 

General Picton met with a similarly deter- Escalade of 
mined resistance from the garrison of the castle, ^^ ^^^' 
and lost many men ; but persevering with firm- 
ness and decision in bringing forward fresh as- 
sailants, as fast as the preceding fell, he at 
length succeeded in raising one ladder, and esta- 
blished a footing on the top of the wall : other 
ladders were then with less difficulty reared at 
other points — the troops mounted them with 
great spirit, and after a short struggle in the in- 
terior, became masters of the post The division 
then formed in readiness to descend into the 
town as soon as day-light should appear. 

A little later. General Leith'5 division in like Escalade of 
manner, by perseverance and gallantry, forced 
in under similar circumstances at the point allot- 
ted to them. General Walker's brigade imme- 

» 

diatdy swept round the ramparts, and falling 
unexpectedly on the troops posted for the de- 
fence of the breaches, readily dispersed theiti. 
Other battalions were then introduced up the 
breaches, and the garrison, being overpowered, 
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CHAP, were made prisoners. The Governor and Staff, 
J^J^ with a few men, took refuge in Fort Christoval 
1812 ^^ '^^ opposite side of the river, till the tumult 
had subsided, when they sent their submission, 
augmenting the number of captives to nearly 
4000. A considerable quantity of ammunition 
and combustibles, 5000 musquets, 172 pieces of 
artillery, with more than 80,000 shot, were found 
in the place: the fortifications were in the 
very best order, and such skilful defensive ar- 
rangements appeared to have been made both 
by retrenchments and the disposition of the 
troops and artillery, as merited for General Phi- 
lippon and his brave garrison a happier fate.' — 
The assailants lost, during the assault, 59 officers 
and 744 men killed, and had 258 officers and 
2600 men wounded, making the total number of 
killed atid wounded during the siege, as nearly 
as possible, 5000. The only officers of rank that 
fell were Lt. Col. Macleod, commanding the 43d 
regiment, and Major O'Hara, of the 95th regi- 
ment : the number wounded was too consider- 
able to admit of individual mention : Generals 
Picton, Colville, Kempt, Walker and Bowes, 
were among them. 

This attack of Badajos was, upon the whole, 
a most daring enterprise. — The exertions of Bri- 
tish troops are, howevef, sometimes quite extra- 
ordinary, and when a few years shall have swept 
away the eye-witnesses, their achievements in 
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these memorable assaults^ will scarcely obtain CHAP, 
credit. Even their very failures on this evening, J^^^ 
when fully considered, will be found to add jgig. 
lustre to their characten Probably never since 
the discovery of gunpowder were men more se- 
riously exposed to its action than those assembled 
in the ditch to assault the breaches. Many 
thousand shells and hand-grenades, numerous 
bags filled with powder, every kind of burning 
composition and destructive missile had been 
prepared, and placed along the parapet of the 
whole front. These, under an incessant roll of ' 
musquetry, were hurled into the ditch Without 
intermission for upwards of two hours, giving to 
its surface an appearance of vomiting fire, and 
producing sudden flashes of light more vivid 
than the day. Description, however, conveys 
but a faint idea of the imposing nature of such 
.mode of defence. The doors of success were cer- 
tainly thrown open ; but they were so vigilantly 
guarded, the approach to them was so strewn 
with difficulties, and the scene altogether so ap- 
palling, that instead of its being a disparagement 
to the troops to have failed in forcing through 
them, is it not rather a subject for pride and ex- 
ultation that they had firmness to persevere in 
the attempt till recalled? — Nor did the great 
loss they sustained from the well prepared efforts 
of their antagonists render them vindictive : on 
gaining the ascendancy, not a Frenchman im- 
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CHAP, plored mercy in vain. Scenes of plunder and 
^^^JJ^ drunkenness, such as are inseparable from an 
1812. ^^^^^^9 prevailed to a great extent ; but strong 
measures being immediately adopted, order was 
restored the succeeding day. In touching thus 
lightly on the excesses of the British, in compa<- 
rison with the stronger mention made of the con- 
duct of the French on similar occasions, be it 
remembered, that whil^ the latter sports with 
life, and indulges every base passion, the former 
is seldom cruel ; his chief object is the discovery 
of liquor, and generally speaking, his utmost 
personal outrage, a blow. 
MoTcments Marshal Soult having completed his arrange- 
Souit!" * ments for uniting a force of aj^out 25,000 men, 
broke up from Seville on the 1st April, and ad- 
vanced to raise the siege of Badajos : but when 
at Villa- franca on the 8th, only two marche&dis- 
tant, he was made acquainted with the fall of 
the place by some cavalry which escaped from 
Christoval, and had the mortification to find 
tjiat even his natural activity, increased by the 
misfortunes of his coadjutor, had been unequal 
to match that of the British commander. The 
day previous to the assault, the covering army 
had fallen back on the besieging force, and ar- 
rangements had been made to fight a general 
action; but the capture of the place rendering 
such a sacrifice of men unnecessary, the whole 
of the troops beyond the numbers required for 
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the defence of the town, were passed over the CHAP* 
Guadiana. This measure depriving Soiilt of all ^^^ :^ 
chance of covering his loss by a brilliant affair, jgia. 
he retrograded on Seville, which place a Spanish 
force.under the Cond6 de Penne Villiamur, sent 
to take advantage of his absence, held in a state 
of blockade. The allied cavalry under Sir 
Stapleton Cotton closely follovved his nyarch, 
and gamed some advantage over his rear-guard iithApni. 
at Llerena, and before he could reach Seville, the 
Spanish troops had withdrawn, and, by taking 
a circuitous route, returned to the Guadiana 
without molestation. 

Soon after the fall of Badajos, Lord Welling- Movements 
ton received intelligence that Marshal Marmont Marmont. 
was committing great depredations within the 
frontier of Beira, and immediately on ascertain- 
ing the retreat of Marshal Soult, marched with istii. 
the bulk of his army to oppose him. That com- 
mander, expecting to recover Rodrigo and Al- 
meida in the absence of his antagonist, and cal- 
culating that of the great force which Soult had 
under his command, sufficient numbers might 
be assembled successfully to engage the cover- 
ing army, and cause the siege of Badajos to be 
raised, had judged it better to act in the north, 
than to cross the Tagus, as at the last attack. Sp 
soon, therefore, as Lord Wellington was com- 
pletely engaged in the operation, he advanced 
from Salamanca with a considerable force, and 
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CHAP, leaving one division to blockade Rodrigo, known 

y ^\^ to be indifferently supplied with provisions, 
jgl2, invested Almeida with the remainder. After a 

sd ApriL reconnoissance, he pushed his riflemen to the 
glacis, making a demonstration of an immediate 
assault of the works as yet imperfectly repaired, 
and only garrisoned by militia ; but the good ar- 
rangements and firm conduct of Colonel Le Me- 
surier, the governor, induced him to desist, and 
leaving that fortress in his rear, he crossed the 

itth AprU. Coa at Sabugal, and penetrated into Portugal. 
The allied cavalry which had been left to ob- 
serve Marshal Marmont's movements, retired 
towards the Tagus, when he crossed the fron- 
tier : a strong body of militia, under Generals 
Trant and Wilson, placed in, position at Guarda 
to cover Beira, also retrograded towards Celo- 
rico ; but unluckily the rear-guard attempting 
to repel the French advance, something like an 

14th. action took place, which threw the whole body 
of militia into the greatest disorder, and they 

15th. were pursued with loss as far as Lagiosa. After 
this affair. Marshal Marmont pushed on to Cas- 
tello-branco, threatening to destroy the bridge 
of boats at Villa- Velha ; but on intelligence of 
the fall of Badajos and the approach of Lord 
Wellington, he hastily retired into Spain, and 

«3d. raised the blockade of Rodrigo, having, by at- 
tempting too much, failed in obtaining those 
solid advantages which would probably have 
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attended a more limited and decided line of CHAP« 
conduct. JilJil/ 

Head-Quarters were then established at Fuente ] 3 j g . 
Guinaldo, and the army was put into canton- AUie«goin- 
ments between the Agueda and the Coa. The mcX'**'*^ 
officer in charge of the dep6t at Celorico had 
precipitately set it on fire, on hearing of the 
French army being in movement, and that sup- 
ply was unnecessarily lost ; but from the pru- 
dent precaution of having placed the principal 
ndagazines beyond the Douro, the army was 
enabled to subsist in plenty in these exhausted 
cantonments, and recover its discipline and vi- 
gour, after such severe fatigues and losses. In 
the meanwhile, under protection of a corps com- 
manded by Sir Thomas Graham, the* works of 
Badajos were repaired, and the place put into a 
state of defence. 

This further triumph was received by the 
Cortes of Spain in the same enthusiastic manner 
as the reduction of Rodrigo. In England, both 
Houses of Parliament expressed their thanks to 
the army and its leader ; and though the great 
loss which attended the assault carried deep 
affliction into the bosom of numerous families, 
the success of so dashitig an enterprize cre- 
ated throughout the nation a general feeling 
of pride and exultation. Indeed, it is truly 
gratifying to be able to state that, at the period 
of the re-capture of Ciudad-Rodrigo and Bada- 
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CHAP, ^s, BifoDaparte stood bn the pinnacle of fame 
^^^J* and power : his empire stretched from the Elbe to 
1812 tl^ePy fences, and from the shores of the Northern 
to those of the Adriatic Sea ; whilst throughout 
alt continental Europe his military suptemacy 
Was adrbitted and feared. As proof of the lat- 
ter assertion, it need only be recalled to memory 
that the various arbitrary decrees which, in the 
arrogance of uncontrolled authority, he, froin 
time to time, issued, to cramp and confine the 
industry of the world, were obeyed without an 
hostile movement. The powerful and the weak 
equilly yielded them a full though reluctant 
compliance. Even Russia, doubly secured 
against his interference by her immense extent 
and distant situation, deemed it prudent to sub* 
mit, till the prosperity of her empire was threatf 
ened by a longer adhesion, when she endeavoured, 
by frietidly representation^, to obtain art exemp- 
tion. These failing in effect, the discussion had, 
at thi^ time, assumed the character of angry 
remonstrance, the usual precursor of war ; but 
as a long series of overbearing conduct and in-' 
suiting replies had failed to drive her into, opeii 
resistance, it cannot be doubted that it depended 
on Buonaparte, by concilidtory and friendly at- 
tention, to preserve her as an ally. No external 
interference, or the apprehension of it, therefore, 
existed, to divert his attention frjbm the affairs 
of Spain; and the impartial historian, of what- 
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ever country he may be, is bound to record, that CHAP, 
those brilliant triumphs over the French armies, s^^j^ 
were obtained by the Portugueze and British, iglg. 
when Buonaparte was in amity with all the rest 
of the world, and his military empire in the 
zenith of its strength and glory. 

The unfavourable turn which the struggle 
with the English for the possession of Portugal 
had taken, could no longer be' concealed by 
Napoleon, and it was becoming absolutely ne- 
cessary to his reputation and safety, founded 
on military predominancy, that he should over- 
whelm the Portugueze and British army, or 
cloak his inability to do so by some action of 
superior 6clat. The first was nearly imprac- 
ticable, for should he make a great exertion, and 
considerably augment his forces. Lord Welling- 
ton was prepared to retire to his lines in front of 
Lisbon; which having been incessantly strength- 
ening till the period of the operations against 
Rodrigo, ought, when defended with such an 
army as his Lordship now commanded, to be 
found perfectly inattackable. The consequences 
of a second failure could scarcely be calculated : 
Napoleon therefore left the war in the Peninsula 
to be decided by perseverance, and the chance of 
events ; and resolved to astonish and dazzle the 
world by carrying his arms beyond the confines 
of Europe in the north. Previously, however, 
he endeavoured, with his accustomed art, to 

VOL. II. G 
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CHAP, scatter the seeds of discord and arrest the exer^ 
^^ tions of England by an offer of negociating peace 
18 IS. ^^ the basis " that the integrity of Spain shall 
be guaranteed. France shall renounce all idea of 
extending her dominions beyond the Pyrenees. 
The present dynasty shall be declared indepen- 
dent, and Spain shall be governed by a national 
constitution of her Cortes. 

" The independence and integrity of Portugal 
shall be also guaranteed, and the House of Bra- 
gatiza shall have the sovereign authority. 

"The Kingdom of Naples shall remain in 
possession of the present monarch, and the King-- 
dom of Sicily shall be guaranteed to the present 
family of Sicily. 

" As a consequence of these stipulations, 
Spain, Portugal, and Sicily shall be evacuated by 
the French and English land and naval forces.'' 
23dAprU. To thcse propositious au immediate answer 
was returned, requiring the precise meaning at-^ 
tached to the expressions, " :The actual dynasty 
shall be declared independent, and Spain, gQr. 
vemed by the national constitution of the 
Cortes." 

" If, as his Royal Highness fears, the meaning 
of this proposition is, that the royal authority of 
Spain, and the government established by the 
Cortes, shall be recognized as residing in the 
brother of the head of the French government, 
and the Cortes formed under his authority, and 
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not in the legitimate sovereign, Ferdinand the CHAP. 
Seventh, and his heirs, and the extraordinary vj^ji^ 
assembly of the Cortes, now invested with the igjg 
power of the government in that kingdom, in 
his name, and by his authority, I am com- 
manded frankly and explicitly to declare to 
ypur Excellency, that the obligations of good 
faith do not permit his Royal Highness to re- 
ceive a proposition for peace founded on such 
a basis." 

The above full and explicit declaration ad- 
mitting of neither equivocation nor subterfuge, 
no reply was attempted, and Buonaparte re- 
doubled his exertions to complete his prepara- 
tions against Russia. French troops to the 
number of three hundred thousands poured into 
Germany and Poland. Contingents from Aus- 
tria^ Prussia, Italy, Naples and all the lesser . 
German States joined their standard. Napoleon 
himself quitted Paris for Dresden on the 9th 
May ; the Kings and Princes of Continental- 
Europe there waited his commands, and after 
some preliminary arrangements, the signal • was 
given for a march affecting the destinies of the ' 
whole world : but before we follow the raging 
of this, mighty torrent to its re-action in the- 
north, let us revert to the more steady but not 
less destructive stream, which unceasingly un- 
dermined Napoleon's power, and absorbed hisj 
resources in the south. . 

g2 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

MUitaty and Politicat Situation of Spain in May — Lord WeU 
lingion decides to act offensvoely in the North — destroy^ the 
Comnmmcation between the French AmUes adrotB the Tagus — 
advances to Salamanca — reduces the French Posts in that City 
^^manctwores on the Douro — retires before Marshal Marmont 
across the Tormes — defeats him in a general Action— pursues 
him beyond Valladolid — marches against Joseph Buonaparte— ^ 
enters Madrid — Marshal Soult raises the Blockade of Cadiz — 
is mtmauvred out of Seville, and concentrates on Granada^ 

CHAP. The French forces within the Pyrenees in 

y^^J May, 1812, exceeded 170,000, chiefly veteran 

1812. t^^^pSj under distinguished officers. Marshal 

strengthof Soult Commanded 58,000 (the army of the 

A?Ji^™* south) in Andalusia: Marshal Marmont 55,000 

(the army qf Portugal) in Leon: General Souham 

10,000 (the ^rmy of the north) in Old Gastile : 

Marshal Suchet 40,000 in Aragon and the 

eastern provinces; and Marshal Jourdan could 

dispone of 15,000 men, called the army of the 

centre, for the security of the intrusive king, 

and the quiet of the capital.* These might be^ 

^ The Imperial Guard with some select regiments of cavalry 
were withdrawn from Spain to accompany Napoleon into 
Russia. Marshals Victor, M ortier, and other principal officers 
having also quitted the Peninsula, the organization of the' 
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reinforced to any extent. On the other hand, CHAP, 
the capitulation of Valencia had deprived Spain y,^^^ 
of nearly all the experienced troops formed in igij, 
her numerous unsuccessful efforts; and the go- Reduced 
vemment, embroiled with its American subjects, s^,°^ 
and without a revenue at home, wanted money 
to equip other armies, had the Spanish people 
been forward to second them ; whereas, fatigued 
with the burthen and little success of a war 
which seemed interminable, they w?re fast sink- 
ing into a state of sullen quiet. 

The extraordinary general Cortes having com- 
pleted their labours, and definitively arranged 
.the articles of a new constitution, they were 
sworn to by the members and by the regency, 
in a solemn sitting on the ipth March; and now 
being at leisure, it was expeqted that th^ mili- 
tary arrangements would come under considera- 
tion : — various reports were spread qf an inten- 
tion of attaching a certain number of Spaniards 
to each British battahon, and of raising corps 
under British offipers, but nothing Was effected : 
it seemed as if they considered the triumphs of 
the allies to have changed the nature of the 
contest, and so far from being stimulated by 
them to greater exertions, they were in secret 

French forces into corps d'armSe was annulled, and the several 
armies were composed of divisions of ahout 10,000 men each. 
' Marshal Jourdan, in the name of Joseph, regulated the general 
conduct of the war. 

G 3 
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CHAP, exhibiting sad symptoms of declining firmness. 

y^^^ The members of the government blockaded in 
1812. Cadiz trembled at the danger to which they 
were exposed, and having the opinion of those 
similarly circumstanced only to consult, hild so 
relaxed in their patriotism, as to commence a ne- 
gociation with Marshal Soult for the restoration 
of all the prisoners in their custody, on condition 
that the bombardment of the city should cease: 
thus, to avert a slight personal inconvenience, 
meditating to let loose some thousand additional 
oppressors on their more resolute subjects. The 
fatal consequences to be apprehended from this 
measure could not be contemplated without 
alarm. In a contest with an invading force, 
there can be no middle course : the struggle can 
terminate only in victory or submission. Con- 
cession but places the invaders in a situation to 
demand further sacrifices, and rare indeed are 
the examples df forbearance short of uncondi- 

Deciineof tioual submissio^. Even the Guerrillas were 

system. declining in their general influence: at this 
period, united into corps of sufficient strength 
to attack ehtii^e brigades of the French, thdy 
^had ceased to be the insidious enemy >every 
where to be apprehended, d.nd further had 
thrown off^ their shield of intangibility; such 
unmanageable bodies hourly incurring the risk 
. of being forced to regular combat with superior 
numbers, for which they were, altogether un- 
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fitted by organization or discipliHe. This in- CHAP, 
creased strength of the bands was also attended v-^^ivC/ 
with a more serious evil. Guerrillas, equally ]8lg, 
with other troops, require to be fed and clothed, 
and their chiefs had no funds to purchase sup- 
plies beyond tlie occasiopal booty taken from 
the French. Whilst acting in small bodies, that 
was usually found ample, or if otherwi^ the 
deficiency was voluntarily made mp by the 
towns and villages. The captures of the per- 
manently large bodies, however, not augraentfng 
proportionably to their increased numbers, the 
liberality of the population could no longer 
meet their demands, and supplies could only be 
obtained by forced requisitions. These, eveii 
when bon4 fide required, caused a sentiment of 
irritation which was raised to exasperation by 
the conduct of some of the bands, whose rapa- 
city was so unbounded as to excite distrust of 
the motives of their union. Thus, perpetual 
and uncertain demands falling on the citizens 
from all quarters for the maintenance of the 
Guerrillas, were fast generating a total separa- 
tion of feeling and interest between those war- 
riors and their countrymen. So far was this 
carried, that in all the towns of the southern 
provinces, the inhabitants had enrolled themselves 
as civic guards for the preservation of internal 
tranquillity, and the protection of private pro- 
perty; and it cannot be computed that fewer 

G 4 
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CHAP, than 25,000 Spaniards thus aided the intraders 
^Jr^ against the Guerrillas in Granada and Estrama- 

1812. ^^^ alone.* 

Affiurs of In Catalonia, General Lascy, during the opera- 
°°*^ tions against Valencia, assembled together the 
principal force of the province, and after obtain- 
ing some considerable success over various 
French detachments, made the Baron Eroles 
blockade Tarragona ; but on the S4th January, 
before the investing corps had effected anything 
against the place, General Decaen from Barce- 
lona attacked it on the heights of Altafalla, and 
completely dispersed it, killing, wounding, and 
making prisoners great numbers, and capturing 
its artillery, stores and baggage. 

Affaire of In Valcucia all was tranquil. Denia, though 
well provided for a siege, surrendered to Marshal 
Suchet on the 19th January, without making 

* The writer was the first English Officer who, on the occui- 
pation of Madri4 in August 1812, communicated between 
Lord Wellington's army and the force at Alicante. The inha- 
bitants of the district through which he passed, never having 
seen an English uniform, crowded rouiid him by hundreds 
wherever he stopped to refresh, and supposing him a person of 
importance, charged him with petitions of every nature to Lord 
Wellington. He, (lowever, i;emarked that the most pointed 
request of the authorities and respectable people of many of 
the principal towns and villages was, that parties of English 
cavalry should be sent to scoiir the country, and put down the 
Guerrillas, whose demands they represented as being mpre vex- 
atious than those of the French. 
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any defence, and shortly afterwards treachery CHAP, 
put him in possession of Peniscola, The com- viij^ 
mandant afforded a solitary example of want of ]812. 
honour in a Castilian : he not only betrayed the 4th Feb. 
confidence reposed in him by his countrjmien, 
but publicly claiming credit for his baseness, en- 
deavoured to augment his guilt by vaunting to 
the utmost the powers of resistance of his gar- 
rison. 

After these captures Marshal Suchet, seeing 
the turn affairs were taking on the side of Por- 
tugal, and learning that a British force had been 
disembarked to garrison Carthagena, prudently 
suspended his operations against Murcia, and 
established his advanced posts on the command- 
ing banks of the Xucar, which gave him a se- 
cure front towards Alicante, and left his army 
at liberty to repress and punish the slightest 
movement made to oppose his authority ; and 
thenceforth seconding an equitable administra- 
tion by a system of unjustifiable severity,* he had 



* In direct violation of the capitulation made with Blake, 
, wl^ich guaranteed pardon and oblivion for the previous poli- 
tical and military conduct of every individual in Valencia, 
Marshal Suchet officially reported to his government only six- 
teen days subsequently, '* that 1500 outrageous monks had 
been arrested and sent to France, and that the chiefs of the 
insurrection, inmates of the house of the English Consul, as 
>yell as the sicars of itbat wretch, had been executed on the 
public place.'' Suchet, the more quickly to establish obedience 
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•CrHAP. been able to establish perfect submission and 

^'^j^' outward tranquillity throughout Valencia. Little 

I'd 14. ^berefore remained to Spain beyond strong 

hatred of the intruders ; a half organized army 

in'Galicia, and a few seasctaed troops trained by 

Balasteros in irregular warfare. 

Lor^ wei- The allied Portugueze and British army from 

Jides to let long service had attained great perfection, and 

o cnsiv y, thgij. commauder, unwilling to allow the quiet 

of the Spaniards to sink into apathy, decided to 

iiake advantages of the war in which Napoleon 

%as about to engage with Russia, further to 

pursue the offensive. The brilliant operations 

narrated in the last chapter had opened a road 

into Spain either to the north or to the south, 

and had deprived the French of all facility of 

annoyance to Portugal in the absence of her 

protectors. The numbers of the allied forces in 

Spain, and even the military means of England, 

if efxerted to the utmost, were far too limited to 

admit the hope of expelling from the Peninsula 

so formidable an enemy as the French by any 

immediate effort ; but to lay the foundation of 

ultimate freedom, by K berating the southern 



.'to hts authority, gave up to pillage several towns or villages, 
which were, for a short period after the fall of Valencia, the 
seat of declared resistance, and subsequently ordered to be 
treated as banditti and disturbers of the public peace, all Spa- 
niards taken in acts of hostility against the French troops. 
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provinces, wbere the best spirit prevHiled, attid GHAP. 
which would offer a rich and extensive country ^1^ 
wherein the Spaniards might renew their exer- j^gf^j^ 
tions, seemed practicable. With that view, in uie north. 
Lord Wellington decided to act on the Douro, 
as the most likdy means 6f speedily attaining 
•his object ; for should he gain ainy decisive suc- 
cess in that tfuarter, the enemy^s troops from liie 
extremities must concentrate to preserve Madrid 
and the centre of the kingdom; whereas, the con- 
sequences to be expected from a victory in the 
south, would be to draw the enemy's chief force 
to, and fix the war on the very point to be 
liberated. 

Marshal Marmont, who commanded in fiie Scheme of 
kingdom of Leon, could bring into tbeiield, in- ^p®"^^"^ 
eluding the division of General Bontiet, de- 
tached on a plundering excursion into the Astu- 
rias, 50,000 men. Lord Wellington, after leav- 
ing a corps of 10,000 infantry and 1200 cavalry, 
to observe the movements of Marshal Soult, 
could muster foT offensive operations, only 
39,000 infantry and 3000 cavalry; but as the 
Spanish army of Galicia, by threatening the 
northern parts of the province, would occupy a 
portion of the enemy to observe it, the foroe^f 
the contending parties might be considesred 
nearly matched. To prevent any check tb -a 
successful career by the junction - of troops "from 
the d^tant. French armies, it wKs arnoiged that 
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CHAP. 10,000 British from Sicily, and 6000 Spaniards 
^^^ organized in Majorca at the expense of England, 
1818 should be disembarked on the eastern ^ coast of 
Spain, and there uniting with a force which the 
Spaniards, with their usual perseverance and for- 
titude, were assembling under O'Donnell from 
the wreck of Blake's army, should raise Catalo- 
nia and Valencia in arms. This measure, it was 
presumed, would prevent Suchet from detaching 
any portion of his forces, and keep stationary 
the army of the centre, by the sensation it 
would create in the capital and throughout La 
Mancha* 
Bridge at As a preliminary step it was expedient to ren- 
der the communication between the French 
armies on the north and south of the Tagus as 
difficult and tedious as possible, by the destruc- 
tion of the bridge of boats at Almaraz, their 
shortest and best line of communication ; all the 
permanent bridges from Toledo downwards, 
having been destroyed by one or other of the 
belligerents in the course of the war, and the 
roads leading from them being scarcely practi- 
cable for carriages. The French commanders, 
feeling the importance of this bridge to their 
mutual strength and security, had surrounded it 
on both sides of the river with formidable en- 
closed works, having in the interior of them 
destroyed cascmatcd and loop-holed towers. In the inter- 
dnu ' val of preparation for the meditated offensive 
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ftiovement, Sir Rowland Hill was employed on CHAP, 
this service. His corps broke up from Alman- v^^JY^ 
dralejo on the 12th May, and marching by jgig; 
Jaraicejo, reached, on the 18th, the range of 
mountains between four and five miles from 
Almaraz, on which the castle of Miravete stands. 
The French had put that post into a state of de- 
fence, and having connected it by a line of works' 
with a fortified house on the opposite side of the 
main road, had raised a formidable barrier across 
the only communication by which artillery 
could be brought from the south against the 
works of the bridge, considered inattackable 
with less powerful weapons. Sir Rowland, how- 
ever, judged otherwise, and finding that infantry 
might cross the mountain by a tract leading 
through the village of Romangorda, he left his 
artillery on the summit, and at dark began to 
descend with a column of 2,000 men under Ma- 
jor-General Howard. The leading company i9th May. 
arrived at dawn of day close to the principal 
fort, built upon a height a few hundred yards in 
advance of the t6te-de-pont ; but such were the 
difficulties of the road, that several hours passed 
away before the rear closed, during which time 
fortunately a deep ravine concealed the troops 
from the view of those within the work, and thei 
first discovery they made of their danger, was 
on a desperate rush being made to the assault. 
The garrison, however, knowing, from s, feint 
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CHAF4. which had. been made on the works of Miravete 
y^^^ early in the morning, that an enemy was in the 
18 IS neighbourhood, were on the alert, immediately 
opened a hes^vy 6re, and resisted^ with vigour, 
t^ efforts made to push up the, scarp ; bv^t the 
tcoops plac^ round th^ work to k;^p down the 
fire of the defenders bei^; very successful, a 
dq^em ladders wer^ at length raised, and the 
as3ailan,ts gained a footii^ on the parapet ; fi:om 
that moment the firmness of the garrison forsook 
them, they took to flight, abandoning the tower, 
and endeavouring to escape over the bridge, 
through th? t6te-de-pont, which was entered 
with theni. The Frenph officer commanding in 
the fort on the qppo^iHe, bank, immediately cut 
the bridge, and upwards c^ 2^0 of the fugitives 
were, in consequenpe^ made prisoners. He e vep,^ 
under the mfluence pf paapiQi abandoned his: 
post, and retired, with hi? garrison to Talavera, 
for which conduct he was tried and most de- 
servedly shot. The whole, of these formidable. 
wprk$ on both sides of the river thus fell to in- 
fantry alone, with the. small loss of 33 killed and 
147 wounded. The entire establishment, with 
the great dep6t of stores it cpntained, was the 
same day destroyed, and the troops immediately 
retired. 

. Marshals Marmont and Soult, so soon as they 
beqame acquainted with the march of Sir R. 
Hill, put their respective forces, in movement 
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towaixls the Tagus ; the foraier ha^, the Qiortifi'^ CHAP^ 
cation, on reaching^ the banks of the river, tor vj^^^ 
fiftd his superb establishment in ruius, without isiii 
being able to command meaus of crossing 1^ 
draw oflf the garrison, of Mijayete^ whicli reh 
mained completely isolated till relieyed^ hjy a 
detachment from Toledo. Soult, after marchn 
ing for some days, learning that Sir R. Hill had 
passed Truxillo, . relinquished the attempt to 
intercept his return, and the aUies regained,; 
without molestation, their position in ftont of 
Badajos, General Balasteros tooji advantage of General Ba- 
these movements to attach, with his whole force, f^ted'^^ 
(6,00Q men,) a division of French posted at i8tJ»n«' 
Bornos : that point covering the principal com? 
munication from Seville to Cadiz against any 
troops; which might be landed at St Roqu^ pr 
Algesjra^, was occupied by the invaders; with 
great jealousy, and had been strengthened by 
redoubts and intrenchments : Genera^l Corrouj^ istMe. 
received the attack with a destructive fire of 
musquetry and artillery, and ioiniediately after- 
wards, sallying out and charging the assailants, 
the whole Spanish army dispersed and fled, in 
the utmost disorder, to the canips of Los Barrios 
and St. Roque, with, the loss of two generals, 
and 150 men killed, 950 wpundedj and 700 
made prisoners. 

During this- time, the utmost quiet prevailed 
in the cantonments of the main body in tb^ 
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CHAP, north, and every thing seemed to indicate an in- 
^^^J]\, tention of allowing the troops to repose during 
1812 ^^^ approaching heats, as in the former season ; 
Arrange- hut the momcnt Badajos was fully supplied, five 
SSJhi^for. hundred cars, which had been employed for that 
'"^^ purpose from the Caldao river, suddenly turned 
along the frontier, each bringing a load of provi- 
sions to Rodrigo, Und then working on the same 
service from the boats on the Douro, speedily 
stored the place with a month's consumption for 
the whole army. The heavy howitzers on the 
Capture of Almaraz also marched northward, and 
three 18-pounders, with a supply of battering 
ammunition were secretly fitted out on travelling 
carriages at Almeida. The bridge over the 
Tagus at Alcantara was, at the same time, re- 
paired for a more ready communication with the 
corps in the south than that of Villa- Velha. — 
Lord wci- These primary objects effected, Lord Wellington 
vTto^oii broke up from his cantonments on the Agueda, 
ts^Mnl' and crossed the Tormes on the 17th June, by 
the fords above and below Salamanca. In that 
city, the French had collected a considerable 
dep6t of stores and ammunition ; for the protec- 
tion of which, and to command the passage of 
the river, they had constructed formidable works, 
nttacksthe On rcconnoitring, they were found to consist of 
lorts. three well-covered forts of masonry, forming al- 
together a post of importance, only to be reduced 
by a regular attack. The division of Major- 
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General Clinton was Plotted for that service, CHAPi 
and the remainder of the army took post on s^]Y^/ 
the heights of St, Christoval, three miles in jgig, 
advance of the town, with its right on the 
Toripes, near Cabrerizos, and its left near ViJ- 
lares de la Reyna. On the second day, after ^9th juue. 
breaking ground, the artillery battered in breach, 
and the ariimunition became exhausted before a 
practicable opening was formed ; but as the para- 
pet of one of the principal forts was much da- 
maged, the palisades beaten down, and the de-» 
fences otherwise injured, an attempt was made ssdjune. 
to carry it by escalade, which failed, with the loss 
of Major General Bowes, and 120 men. On the Marshal 
20th, Marmont, with a part of his army, approach- ma^^uvres 

_ A* 4.1* • 

ed the position of Ghristoval, and took up ground nef. ^'' ^ 
in its immediate front, where he remained till the 
evening of the 23d ; when judgitig that the allies 
'were in too great strength to be attacked, with 
success, he decamped, and took a position with his 
right atCabezaVelosa, atid his left on theTormes^ 
and made many demonstrations of passing the 
rivef, under the expectation that the apprehen- 
sion of losing their line of silpply would induce 
the allies to recross the Tormes, and give an op- 
portunity for drawing off the garrison. In that 
hope he was disappointed ; for Lord Wellington 
only passed over one brigade of cavalry to 'watch 
his movements, and immediately changing the 
front of his army, placed it in such a mann^f 

VOL. IT. H 
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C H A P. with its right at the ford of Santa Martha, and 
its advance at Aldea Lengua, that it could ma- 



1812. nocuvre with equal facility on either bank^ 
During the night of the S4th, Marshal Marmont 
crossed at Huerta with the principal part of his 
army, which being known at day-light, two 
divisions of in&ntry and a second brigade of 

«5tii June, cavalry under Sir T, Graham forded the river at 
Santa Martha, and the remainder of the allie4 
army concentrated between Morisco and Car 
brerizos, the advance remaining at Aldea Lengua* 
In the course of the day the French pushed on 
to Calvarrasade Abaxo on the road to Salamanca; 
but finding the force under Sir T. Graham in 
order of battle, between them and the town, and 
other divisions in readiness to cross, they halted, 
and in the evening repassed the river at Huerta, 
and re-occupied their position in front of Vijlr 
lares. During these movements a supply of 
ammunition for the battering guns having been 
brought up, the attack recommenced on the 
afternoon of the 26th, and by ten o'clock next 

27th. morning the larger work was in flames, and the 
lesser breached. The troops were formed for 
the assault of the latter, when a white flag an- 
nounced the intended submission of the gar- 
rison : at the same moment the flames in the 
other work increased rapidly, and the Com- 
mandant likewise demanded to capitulate. Each, 
however, requiring three hours preliminary delay, 
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their offers were treated as stratagems to gain CHAP, 
time to extinguish the flames, and Lord Wei- sil!!w 
lington limited them to five minutes to march isig. 
out, promising them their baggage and effects. 
This message not being complied with, the bat- 
teries resumed their fire, under cover of which Frenchforu 
the storming parties advanced, and carried the ^uit. ^ 
lesser fort at the gorge : the enemy offering little ^^^ •'""*^ 
resistance, the Portugueze light troops even 
penetrated into the principal fort, making above 
700 prisoners. The works were immediately 
blown up, and the artillery and ammunition, 
with a great variety of stores and supplies, given 
to the Spaniards. The army of Galicia which, 
under General Santocildes, advanced simulta- 
neously with that of the allies, had, during these 
operations, blockaded Astorga ; and now fpeling 
secure by the fall of Salamanca, commenced 
serious preparations for its reduction. 

On ascertaining the capture pf the forts, Mar- Maniiai 
shal Marmont withdrew the French garrison retil^?" 
from Alba, and retired from his position at Ca- *^^*>- 
beza Velosa towards the Douro; the allies 
closely followed his march, and, on the 2d of Lord Weu 
July, the cavalry, under Sir Stapleton Cotton, loJST" **' 
drove the French rear-guard across the river at 
Tordesillas. Lord Wellington then took up 
ground on the left bank, from La Seca to Polios, 
whilst making preparations to cross; and Mar- 
mont concentrated his forces on the opposite 

H 2 
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eiiAP. side, between Polios arid Tordesillas, to dispute 
y]^^^ the passage, which was an exceedingly difficult 
18 1 2 undertaking, the French having strongly fortified 
posts at Zamora and Toro, and having, in some 
degree, secured all the other bridges. 
iUppcr Between Valladolid and Portugal, the Douro 

runs through a flat extensive valley, varying in 
its width between the heights, which is, how- 
ever, always considerable. The course of the 
river, in its windings nearly throughout, skirts 
the heights with its right bank; so nauch so, 
that from the Puente del Duero, near Valladolid, 
to Zamora, the only point favourable for passing 
in presence of an enemy, from the left to the 
.right bank, is at Castro Nuno, twelve miles 
above Toro, where there is a good ford, a favour- 
able bend in the river, and advantage of ground. 
The position of the French was therefore so ex- 
ceedingly strong, that little hope could be enter- 
tained of any successful operation against them 
whilst they remained concentrated behind the 
river. 

It ha§ been observed that the subsistence of 
the French armies in Portugal, where they had 
only temporary possession, depended upon their 
commanding a sufficient tract of country to 
supply their wants. In Spain, the active hosti- 
lity of the people produced the same conse- 
, quences ; as the French never formed any system 
of dep6ts or magazines, conceiving that th^y 
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would cramp their imovements, and prevent their CHAP, 
flying from point to point to enforce obedience ^ ^-^ . 
to their dominion. Marmont, therefore^ behind jgig] 
the Douro depended for support upon daily con- 
tributions ; and to oblige him to separate his^ 
forces, or make a decisive movement that should: 
admit of bringing him to action under favourable 
circumstances, the Guerrillas were let loose upon 
his flanks and rear, to cut off his supplies, or 
render necessary large detachments for their 
collection. x 

. Pending the effects of this measure, the French Marshal 

1 "111 .1 1 ...1 Marmontis 

cavalry was considerably augmented, and the re-inforced : 
division of General Bonnet from the Asturias 
effected its junction, increasing the French force 7th joiy. / 
to 47,000 men; after which, considerable detach- 
ments were observed daily to move to their rights 
and counter-movements were made by the allies ; 
at length, on the 15 th, a veiy large corps haying 
moved down the river, head-qujlrters were trans- 
ferred from Rueda to La Nava del Rey, and a ' .. ' 
general movement of the allied army to its left 
took place. On the l6th, two divisions of the 
French crossed the bridge at Toro; in cortse^ 
quence the allies were moved that night t6 
Fuente la Pena and Canizal on the Guareiia; 
General Cole's and the light division occupying 
Castrejonon the Trabancos, two leagueato the 
right. The next day it was ascertained that the 
enemy. had re-crossed the Douro at Tore in the 

H 3 
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CHAP. Bight, destroying the bridge after them, and 
y^;}^ had, by forced marches, retraced their steps to 
1812 Tordesillas, twenty-five miles above Toro. — ^At 
tliat place the whole French army passed the 
river without opposition, and by the extraordi- 
nary exertion of a march of forty miles, were 
early on the morning of the 1 8th on the Tr»- 
i^rosMt bancos. Marmont, by this manoeuvre, opened 
1*01 jui^ ^^ communications with the army of the centre, 
which was in movement from Madrid to his 
support, and endangered the safety of the two 
divisions on the right; but the cavalry being 
quickly moved up to cover their retreat, it was 
effected with trifling loss, notwithstanding the 
Aiiiesretire. utmost cfforts of the cucmy. So close was the 
pursuit, that the troops halting for a few mi- 
nutes only, to refresh, on passing the Guarena, 
their pursuers were enabled to open upon them 
forty guns, under the fire of which they joined 
the army on the heights on the left bank. The 
Frencu act main body of the French soon afterwards came 
o eiuivcijr. ^p^ ^jjj ^Y^^ hostile armies being collected in 

front of each other, Marshal Marmont assumed 
the offensive, and pushed a column across the 
valley to gain possession of an important ridge 
above Castrillo, at the junction of the Guarena 
and the little stream from Canizal, bearing the 
same name ; it was, however, in a moment re- 
pulsed by Lieut. General Cole's division, and 
the cavalry judiciously charging, captured a 
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general officer, one guni and between 300 an4 CHAP. 

XIV 

400 men. The loss of the allies, during the day, ^..^^J!^ 
was 100 killed, 400 wounded, and 60 made 1812. 
prisoners. 

After this severe check, Marshal Marmont i9thjuiy. 
became more circumspect, and on the 19th 
commenced a series of manoeuvres, threatening 
to interrupt the retreat of the allies and throw 
them into confusion : in the afternoon several 
divisions marched to their left through Tarazona 
to out-flank the army and cross the river higher 
up, but their intentions were parried by counters- 
movements, and . the whole of the allied forces 
collected behind the Guarena at Vallesa and £1 
Olmo. During the night, dispositions were 
made in the plain of Vallesa to meet a general 
attack, but at day-light on the 20th, the whole 
French armv was observed in full march to its sotii. 
left, and the allies were immediately put in mo- 
tion to their right ; the hostile force, however, 
was too far advanced to be thus counteracted, 
and crossing the Guarena higher up at Cantala- 
piedra, was enabled to form on a range of 
heights which extended on the left flank of the 
army nearly to Salamanca ; this, instead of pro- 
ducing a hurried retreat, or deviation from the 
line of march, was met by the slight change of 
throwing back that flank, and marching in 
column along the bottom in a parallel direction 
to the enemy to the heights of Cabe^a Vdosa, 

H 4 
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CHAP, where the army remained in position for the. 
night, having one division and a brigade of 



1812. cavalry detached to Aldea - Lengua, on the 
Tormes, more closely to watch the movement^ 
of the enemy, who occupied, in great force, 
Babilafuente and Villaruela. The movements 
of this day were highly impressive ; the hostile 
armies marching in parallel lines, frequently 
within half-cannon shot of each other, through 
a country open, and with no impediment to 
meeting ; every moment it might have been ex- 
pected that some circumstance of ground, or 
other accident would have brought on a general 
shock; a few occasional cannon-shot, however, 
alone interrupted the remarkable stillness jof the 
scene. 

21st July. The next morning the army retired to the 

position of St. Christoval, which it occupied 

during the attack of the forts. The same day 

,the enemy crossed the Tormes by the fords near 

, Alba and Huerta, marching by their left, to gain 

the road to Rodrigo. To counteract this intea- 

tioUj the allies in the evening made a cor- 

: reisponding flank movement by the bridge and 

fords near Salamanca, and halted for the night 

on some heights on the left bank which secured 

their communications; General Packenham!s 

i -division, (the 5d) with some cavalry, remaining 

cat Cabrerizos. 

22(1. V Early in the morning, of the 22d July, the 
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ardy took Up tiie ground in position, extending CHAR 
nearly from the remarkably bold rocky heights, ^ *![ ^ 
called the Arapiles^ to the Tormes, below the xsi% 
ford of Santa Martha ; the enemy being imme* 
diately in front, covered by a thick wood, and 
occupying. La Pena and Calvarrasa de Abaxo; 
About 8 A. M, a French column rapidly ad- 
vanced from the wood, and seized the outer and 
most extensive of those strong points; upon 
which the allies as quickly as possible took posi- 
session of the other. This movement proving 
the determination of the enemy to press the 
army back. General Packenhani's division, with 
the cavalry, were immediately brought across 
the Tormes, and posted near Aldea. Tejada, in 
support of the right flank. Until this mo- Battle of 

,..* iiii^*i Salamanca. 

ment neither commander had obtamedany par- jj^j^i 
ticular advantage over his opponent ; each co*- 
vered his communications, and was free to 
manoeuvre in any manner or direction he migbt 
judge best; but as the French army, of the 
centre was within three days' march of uniting 
with Marmonts force, and a considerable body 
of cavalry and horse artillery from the army of 
the north was atill nearer, it is probable that the 
Allies would, ia the jevening, have continued 
their retreat. Luckily, however^: Marshal Mar*- 
mont endeavoured to hasten their march by a 
series of -threatening manoeuvres on a range. qf 
easy heights, not more than a thousand yards in 
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CHAP, their frout About two P. M. he extended ra- 
y^n^ pidly to his left, with great show, much fire 
jg 1^ from his artillery, and from numerous tirailleurs 
thrown out in his front and on his flank. This 
was an attempt to turn the right flank of his op* 
ponent, and interpose on the road of Portugal, 
whereby, with a force little superior to their's, 
he acted on the circumference of an arc of one- 
third greater extent than their line, an error 
instantly appreciated by Lord Wellington, who 
eagerly seized the favourable opportunity to be- 
come the assailant, and made the following dispo- 
sition of his army : — The 1st and light divisions, 
under Generals Campbell and Alten, to the left 
of the Arapiles heights, as the extreme left of the 
line — the divisions of Generals Cole and Leith, 
in two lines on the right of that point, with the 
divisions of Generals Clinton and Hope, and a 
body of Spaniards, under Don Carlos de Espana, 
in colunm to] support them. Major General 
Fackenham's division, with a considerable body 
of cavalry, foimed the extreme right. Whilst 
these arrangements were in progress, the French 
anade many strenuous but unsuccessful endea- 
vours to possess themselves of the village of 
Arapiles, situated between the two armies, and 
occupied by a detachment of the guards ; but 
made no change ia their general dispositions, 
probably deeming the movements of the allies 
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merely precautionary efforts against their threat^* CHAP, 
ened flank manoeuvres^ w!2w 

The moment the formation of the army was jgjg^ 
effected, the attack commenced from the right* 
Major General Packenham, with his division, 
supported by two brigades of artillery and sem 
ral squadrons of cavalry, under Major General 
D'Urban, moved along a valley at a very quick 
rate, and crossed the extended left of the enemy; 
almost before they were aware of the attempt. 
Generals Cole's and Leith's divisions, supported 
by Generals Clinton's and Hope's, moved forward 
nearly at the same time, and attacked them in 
front, whilst a Portugueze brigade, under Briga- 
dier General Pack, advanced against the rocky 
height of the Arapiles. General PaGkenhamls 
division, with the cavalry, quickly overthrew 
the left of the French, and constantly bringing 
up their right, so as to outflank the points on 
which they attempted to stand, drove them for a 
considerable distance from one height to ano- 
ther, and made above 3,000 prisoners. Generals 
Cole and Leith likewise carried ev^ thing 
before them, and were rapidly pursuing their 
success along the crest of the enemy's position, 
when they were momentarily checked by a body 
of troops advancing on their left flank, from the 
Arapiles height, which, from its great strength, 
the Portugueze failed to carry. General Clin- 
ton's division, which was marching in second 
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CHAP. linCy in columns of battalions, with intervals for 
^^Y^ formation, was, at the same time, vigorously at- 
1312 tacked by a body of cavalry, which had been 
concealed behind the Arapiles, and for some 
minutes a fierce struggle of doubtful issue raged. 
Marslial Beresford, who was near the spot, 
changed the front of a brigade in reserve, which 
held in check the troops advancing from behind 
the Arapiles, till General Clinton was enabled 
to form his two right battalions into line, with 
which he advanced to the charge, and being 
completely successful, the French abandoned the 
important point of the Arapiles, when the battle 
again became a series of triumphs, A charge of 
cavalry made by Sir Stapleton Cotton, in which 
General Le Marchant fell, was \eminently sucr 
cessful, and each successive height on which the 
enemy endeavoured to check the pursuit was 
immediately carried. The only appearance of 
equal resistance was, for a short time, on the 
French right,, where the fugitives, forced back 
from their left by the advance of General Packen- 
ham, attempted to xe-form, under protection of 
the troops which had arrived to their support, in 
good order, from the Arapiles; They took up the 
ground with great judgment, forming on what 
might be, designated ^ second position, almost at 
right angles to th^ir original ftopt; the infantry 
were ranged in line ^long the crest of the hill, 
^supported by heavy close columns in reserve; the 
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cavalry were assembled in masses on their flanksi CjIa;^; 
and the artillery posted on the advanced knolU so ^3!^ 
as to sweep the whole face of the height, which jgjg,^ 
was steep and rocky. General Clinton's divi* 
«ion was ordered to attack them in front, whilst 
Oeneral Cole should make a flank movement on 
their left; the former advanced up the rocky 
and steep height in line, suffering most severely 
from a heavy fire of musquetry and artillery 
without firing a shot, and charging with the 
bayonet, drove the enemy from a commanding 
conical height, and captured two guns. General 
-Cole, about the same time, engaging their flanlc^ 
they hastily retired from every part of their 
second position, and the allied troops pursued 
them till dark as quickly as they could march^ 

Besides the numbers dead and wounded, 70G0 
prisoners, eleven pieces of artillery, and two 
eagles, remained on the field. Generals Ferey, 
Thomieres, and Desgraviers were killed ; Mar- 
shal Marmont, Generals Bonnet, Clausel, and 
Menne were wounded. The allies had nearly 
5000 killed and wounded; amongst the latter, 
five general officers, Beresford, Stapleton Cotton, 
Cole, Leith, and Alten. 

Marshal Maiinont and his second being dis- Retreat of 
abled, the command of the French army de- Lrm^r"*^ 
volved on General Clausel, who, as soon as it 
became dark, made a most rapid march towards 
Alba de Tormes. The 1st and light divisions 
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CHAP, were ordered to the ford of Huerta, under the 
yj^.^ belief that the Spaniards continued to hold the 
1812. castle of Alba, and that consequently the retreat 
of the defeated force must be by Huerta ; but the 
Spaniards had abandoned the castle on the ad^ 
vance of the French, without making any report 
of it to Lord Wellington/ and in consequence the 
retiring force recrossed the Tormes at that spot 
in the night, without delay qr resistance, and 
saved themselves from the further considerable 
lass which must inevitably have attended a ren- 
contre with the first and light divisions, whilst 
ibrding the river in their disorganized state. 
The next morning, the main body of the allies 
advanced to Alba, where the cavalry crossed, 
and shortly afterwards came up with the rear- 
guard of the retiring force near La Serna. A 
BriiUant brilliant charge was directed against them by 
wl^°^ General Bock, with a brigade of heavy dragoons 
23d July, of the German Legion, in which numbers were 
sabred, and nine hundred made prisoners ; many 
others owing their safety to throwing away their 
arms, and scrambling over the enclosures. — 
After this dispersion of their rear-guard, the 
enemy fell into the greatest disorder; but making 
exceedingly long marches, and being covered 
by a strong body of cavalry and horse-artillery 
from the army of the North, which joined them 
two days subsequently to the action, and the 
pursuit being much retarded by the increased 
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distance to bring up the supplies, they passed CHAPi 
the Douro without further serious loss. Lord v,^^^ 
Wellington directed the Galician axmj to jgia. 
blockade the French posts on that river, and French le- 
with his own forces followed the fugitives to &"ro.^ 
Valladolid, which he entered on the 30th ; but 
finding that they continued in full retreat on 
Burgos, and that he had no chance of over- 
taking them, he recrossed the Douro the next 
day, and established his head-quarters at Cuellar^ 
to organize preparations against the Army of the 
Centre, which, since the battle, had been ma- 
noeuvring at no great distance from the allien, 
to favour the escape of the defeated force. On 
the 6th of August, the army moved on Madrid AiHes mote 
by Segovia and St. Ildefonso, leaving General ^^^ August. 
Clinton's division and some weak battalions at sth. 
Cuellar, to observe the line of the Douro. 

Intelligence of the approach of the allies pro- state of 
duced a scene of consternation and dismay 
amongst the French party in the capital not to 
be described : it would appear that such a fetal 
event had been totally out of the contemplation 
of Joseph and his ministers, as no arrangements 
had been made to meet it ; every one began at loth. 
the same moment to pack up their private 
effects, to dispose of their immoveable property, 
and to send Off their families ; the government 
seized indiscriminately the animals and carriages 
belonging to individuals till the square of the 
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CHAP, palace and the Puerto del Sol were crowded to 

^Y^^ excess ; various attempts to resist or escape made 

1812. by the drivers gave rise to violent altercations 

and affrays ; numerous arrests took placie, some 

. for open violence, others on suspicion, till at 

length the city was filled with . tumult and 

confusion. 

Joseph On the 10th, Joseph, with about 2,000 ca- 

valry, proceeded to Naval Carnero, to watch, the 



counois 
saoce ; 



Tiiovements of the allies, who, the following day, 
crossed the mountains of Naval Sertada and 
-Guadaratna, preceded by a small corps of heavy 
^German and Portugueze cavalry, under General 
D'Urban : a reconnoissance made by Joseph in 
-itthAog. the evening, brought on a shock, near .Majala*- 
honda, with the advance, in which a charge 
ordered by the Portugueze cavalry was nottcxe- 
puts the cuted.with spirit; they turned before they 
ca**vtrr/to* reached the enemy, and in their flight upset 
* ** three guns of the horse-artillery, which, in con- 
iSequence, fell into the hands of their pursuers. 
The Germans, however, behaved with their ac- 
customed gallantry^ and by a spirited charge 
prevented any further bad effects from the 
. failure of the Portugueze. The supporting divi- 
sion shortly afterwards making its appearance, 
the French burnt the captured gun-carriages 
and retired^ followed by the cavalry, whose adr 
. vanced piquets took post the same evening on 
the mountains overlooking Madrid* 
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Hiis, when known, completed the confusion CHAP, 
in the city : the night was spent by the French v^^^ 
and their adherents in agitation and alarm, in igig. 
consultations, in the concealment or destruction iithAog. 
of public and private documents, in preparations 
for flight: by the patriotic citizens in mutual con- 
gratulation, in joyous hope and expectancy, in 
pride and exultation : no one attempted to repose, 
and the streets exhibited the bustle of day. The 
French troops were kept under arms, and orders 
were repeatedly given and countermanded, as 
the feeling of the moment dictated, for the eva- 
cuation of the city, till at length, at 6 A. M. on 12th. 
the first movements of the English . piquets, 
Joseph retired in great haste by the gate of 
Toledo, leaving a body of 1,700 good troops 
shut up in the entrenchment of the Retiro to 
bridle the inhabitants, and cover the march of his 
valuable convoys. 

About 2 P. M. Lord Wellington, with the Aiiie. enter 
advance of the allies, entered the town, and ^^^^ 
immediately reconnoitred the defences of the 
Retiro, which being found to consist of two 
enclosures, one requiring a small army for its 
defence, and the other so confined as not to 
afford space to endure a cannonade, his lord- 
ship ordered the garrison to be driven by an 
assault into the lesser work, and guns to be 
placed in battery to annihilate them when so 
confined. The preparations for commencing 
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Retiro. 



15th Aug. 



Joy of the 
dtueni. 



Chap, tbesie operations being completed, the com- 

^J^V^ mandant, knowing the defects of his post, has- 

is 12. ^^^^ ^^ make his submission, and gave up^ oft 

Capttirtthe the 13th, 180 pieces of artillery, 20,000 statad of 

arms, a great quantity of ammunition, artillery 

carriages, clothing, and stores of all kinds. 

Don Carlos de Espana was immediately hCfr 
minated Governor, and on the satne day the ilew 
constitution was proclaimed amidst the "oixms 6( 
thousands, and sworn to with cheerfulness by 
the municipal authorities and principal house- 
holders. Indeed, the good^will of the inhabit- 
ants of Madrid, and their detestatioti of the in- 
truders were most strongly manifested from the 
first moment that they were free to express it 
Men, women, and children poured out of the 
town in incredible numbers to meet the cdluihns 
of the allied army, hailing them as deliverers, 
bringing them refreshments, and embracing the 
officers and soldiers with fervour: ivithin the 
dty, garlands of flowers and festoons of d?apery 
Were suspended from every door and window : 
in the evening an illumination prolonged thb 
light of day, and all distinction of rank and sei^ 
being disregarded in a delirium of joy, th6 
streets presented throughout the nfght a scene 
of unrestrained hilarity and mutual congratula- 
tion. Even after these first transports of exuU 
tation had subsided, their offerings of gratitude 
and attachment continued unbounded: public 
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fttes were brought in aid of individual kindness^ CHAP, 
and if intensity of feeling be a test of sincerity, ^^^ 
it may safely be pronounced that the inhabitants igij. 
of Madrid were truly rejoiced at being liberated 
from the yoke of the intrusive government. 

During these brilliant operations of the allies Affairs of 
in the north, the other French armies appeared 
to be paralysed by astonishment. Marshal Soult Jonc. 
in the middle of June, advanced with nearly 
S5,000 men to Santa Martha^ with the intention 
of attacking Sir R. Hill's corps ; but that officer 
having strengthened" the position where the 
battle of Albuera had been fought, with redoubts 
and batteries, and made a judicious disposition 
of his own force, and of a body of Spaniards for 
thfeir support, Marshal Soult did not chiise to 
risk another repulse, and retrograded on the 2dd 
June. After this, a variety of trifling affairs 
took place between the cavalry out-posts, in one 
of which General Slade's brigade drove before 
them a body of French from Llera to Maguilla, 
where a reserve unexpectedly fell on the pur- 
suing force, and threw them into the greatest 
disorder, killing and wounding above 50, and 
making prisoners ISO others. 

The battle of Salamanca produced a strong 
sensation amoqgst the French commanders in 
Andalusia. In the middle of August they blew 
up the castle of Niebla, and evacuated the ^ble 
of the Condadc ; at Seville they packed up all 

i2 
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CHAP, therr public documents and valuables, and em- 
s,^^^^^ ployed strong working parties to add to the de- 
.1812. fences of the Cartuxa, occupied as a citadel. 
French They also made many precautionary arrange- 
bioGkadeof mcuts bcforc Cadiz; but no decisive movement 
t4th A *^^ place till intelligence arrived of the fall of 
Madrid; the day subsequently an unusual acti- 
vity amongst the French created a suspicion in 
the city that the blockaders were preparing to 
.abandon their lines, and in the night many 
tremendous explosions and fierce conflagrations 
taimounced to the garrison their immediate 
s5th. deliverance. At 9 A. M. the Spanish troops 
imade a sortie, and took possession of an enor- 
mous quantity of shot, stores, and implements, 
<of which their quick approach prevented the 
destruction, and of five hundred pieces of can- 
non, many in a serviceable state, and of thirty 
gun-boats. 

Marshal Soult's first intention, on hearing of 
the capture of Madrid, was, to concentrate his 
army in Granada, in readiness to move to the 
aid of Joseph, if necessary, but continuing to 
hold Seville In order to oppose Lord Wellington 
in front, should he march towards the south. — 
The latter object, however, was defeated by the 
Spanurds succcss of a dctachmcnt scut from Cadiz a6:ainst 

recover Se> ^ ^,. , , ^^ , ^->, 

viUe. Seville, under General Cruzmorgeon and Colonel 

^** Skerrett. The troops landed in the Guadal- 

quiver, and taking the route of St Lucar, unex- 
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pectedly appeared in the suburb Triana, on the CHAP, 
right of the river, on the morning of the 27th s^}^^ 
August. The French garrison, which consisted jgig. 
of eight battalions^ attempted to destroy the 
bridge, and gain time to effect their retreat ; the 
injury however proving trivial, the inhabitants^ 
under the fire of the rear-guard, threw pkiiks 
across the opening, and the allies crossed in time 
to make 200 prisoners in the town. The same 
evening the French troops from the vicinity of 
Cadiz, about 7,000 in number^ approached Se- 
ville to take up their quarters ; but belie vitig 
the force in possession to be that of Sir R. Hill, 
they made a :hasty movement :to their right on Miwiii ' 
Carmona,> followed by General Balasteros, who ixm^ 
from Ronda hung upon their flank, and greatly gmSSL* 
annoyed them till they halted at Granada. Sir 
R. Hill's corps was then ordered to move to the 
Tagus, and connect its operations with the main 
body, whilst it should watch the roads from the 
south, and nearly all the British troops at Cadiz 
were embarked for Lisbon* The Spaniards were 
entreated to press the reduction of the posts on 
the Douro,^ and unite Jail their efficient troops to 
aid the tide of success, and strong applications 
were repeated to the British Government to for- 
ward reinforcements of every arm. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Loird WeUmgtm maoeg from Madrid agauui ike Army latehf 
Marmonfi^drives it btyomd Burgos — l^s siege to the Catik 
---The Armies of Marshal Soult, Suchet^ and Joseph Btumor 
parte J wute in Valencia — advance for its RcKrf-^Lord Wei- 
Sngton raises the Siege — retires behind the Douro^Josepk 
recffoers Madrid — marches against Lord Wellington — The hos- 
f3e Armies mansatert on the Tormes^The Allies contimse 
tiieir Retreat into Portugal. 

CHAP. XiORi> Wellington at Madrid was in a proud, 
^J ^^ but not an enviable situation : he had defeated a 
IMS powerful army, and had driven the intnisiTe 
king from the capital ; but the object of his ad^ 
vance was still unattained, as Marshal Soult 
remained in Granada, and independent of his 
corps, nearly 100,000 French troops might be 
brought to act against the 40,000 Portugueze 
and British under his Lordship's command in 
the centre of the Peninsula : further, Marshal 
Massena had been sent into Alava with an army 
of observation of 10,000 men, and although Na^ 
poleon, engaged with the mass of his forces in 
the heart of Russia, could not as heretofore send 
reinforcements to an unlimited extent, still 
there was reason to apprehend that other more 
considerable bodies would speedily cross the 
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Pyrenees. The Cortes, far from directing ajl GHAP, 
their energies to support and, fqllow up the ad- s^.^^^ 
vaptage gained over the intruders, seemed to be is 12. 
chiefly occupied in promulgating .their new con^ 
stitution, and to appreci^^te . the succe^s^ of the 
Allies by the opportunity, gained for its ipors 
extensive pircyilation ; the r^gpncy decreed 
50,000 nien tq be added to the Spanish armies; 
but tied up by r^speqt fqi:. their npvv Uw^, they 
ordered them.to be raised ia fixed prpportjops 
throughout, the qovinti:yjtjand by vqlunti^ry.^nl jst- 
ment, so thiatno immediate benefit was oJbtaiAed- 
The different Spanish commanders exerted thqjnh 
selves to the extqnt of their jneaps. . GeneraJ 
Santocildes with the iGalician ibrces obliged two ^ 
hundred and fifty men to surrender prisoners in 
Tordesillas, and after a siege, 1200 in Astorga, i9tb Ang. 
on condition of being exchanged ; and the Em- 
pecinado captured 700 in Guadalaxara. Many 
of the principal Guerrilla chiefs hastened with 
their bands to Madrid, and those on the northern 
coast, encouraged and assisted by a squadron of 
men of war, under Sir Home Popham, recovered 
Bilboa, and displayed more than their wonted 
activity. These efforts, so highly creditable to 
the individuals concerned, and to the national 
character, were however of little weight in liie 
balance of strength. 

Further, the promised co-operation on the 
eastern coast had entirely failed ; the corps sent 

i4 
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CHAP, ftom Sicily not having exceeded 6,000 infantry 
y^,^^ of various nations, without cavalry. The time 
1812. ^^ passed for the employment of so small a 
force, the activity of Marshal Suchet having dis- 
possessed the Spaniards of all means of imme- 
diate co-operation. After the dispersion of the 
Catalan regular forces on the heights of Alta- 
falJa, the French commanders commenced a 
similar system of severity to that which had pa- 
cified Valencia ; but the retaliatory measures of 
the Catalan chiefs saved their brave countrymen 
from being reduced to similar quiet;* never- 
theless, by entrenching various interior posts, 
and fortifying Blanes, Mataro, Mongat, with 
other places on the coast favourable for maritime 



* The Governor of Lerida having put to death, as robbers, 
some soldiers of Eroles' corps who fell into his power, that re- 
solute chief, on verifying the fact, kept parties on the watch 
till he made prisoners a small detachment of the garrison, from 
which he selected one individual by lot, and instantly executed 
the remainder in his presence. The fortunate prize drawer 
was then escorted to the gates of Lerida, and accorded life and 
liberty on condition of making known to his comrades the 
scene he had witnessed, and of delivering a letter to the Gover- 
nor which contained the positive determination of Eroles to 
treat in a similar manner every Frenchman, of whatever rank, 
he might capture, should a single Catalan be punished for op- 
posing the French dominion. The sincerity of the threat was 
too clearly evinced by the action that accompanied it, ever to 
be piit to the test.— fac^ teamt in conversation xoith Eroks soon 
after its occurrence. 
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communication^ the French had, in great mea- cHaf. 
sure, bridled the inhabitants, and checked the ^^ 
descent of the organized troops from the moun- i g ig, 
tains. 

General Maitland on arriving with the forces 
from Sicily had consequently a fortress to reduce 
before he could act, and the Catalan leaders 
were prepared to assist him with only 8,000 men^ 
whilst they stated the enemy's disposable army 
in the province at 13,000; beyond which Suchet 
held concentrated, near Valencia, 14,000 infan- 
try, with an excellent cavalry, having nothing 
to oppose his marching into Catalonia, but the 
Spanish army under General O'Donnel, unequal 
to contend with half his numbers. To land and 
raise the province, under these circumstances, 
would have been to commit the population with- 
out a rational prospect of success ; therefore, on 
intelligence that O'Donnel had been defeated 
with loss, at Castalla, on the 21st July, and had 
retired to Murcia, leaving Alicante open. Gene- 
ral Maitland threw his corps into that fortress. 
Marshal Suchet was consequently at full liberty 
to co-operate with Joseph Buonaparte, and their 
forces united near Valencia at the end of August. 

It was naturally expected that the resources of 
Madrid would have given fresh vigour and means 
to the allied army : it was found, however, that 
the pressure of the war, and the insecurity of pro- 
perty had so lessened both the general and indi- 
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CHAP, vidual wealth, that little, beyond the efforts of 
^ good-will.xoiild::be obtained. The citizens .fcsd 



1812. ^^^ troops, in garrison^ andthose in chargeof the 
sequestered and royal lands, zealously gave.the 
produce of tiie harvest on promise of future pay- 
ment ; but .though the military chest ;Waa abso- 
lutely penny less,* all the money that. could. be 
raised on the most unexceptionable security, was 
Mmited to a few thousand dollars, and much, of 
tiiatsum in adulterated coin at a fictitious value* 
-^^ No feffort was made by the liberated districts 
1x1^ arm or to organize a military jsystcm;^ re- 
peated failure having discouraged exertion, and 
created a general impression that deliverance 
could only arise from the efforts of the Allies,; 
and the fact of the only three: fortresses which 
had not been reduced by the JFrench, Cadii^, 
Carthagena and Alicante, being garrisoned by 
British and Portugneze troops, shows ho¥r:nearly 
the contest had devolved altogether on the 



** A very serious drain had unexpectedly occurred a little 
previous to this period, to aggravate the distress of the aimy for 
money. The troops in Portugal, and the inhabitants round 
Lisbon, depending itk great measure for their subsistence on 
18th June, corn imported from the United States of America, the declara- 
tion of war by that power, whicH was received iinmediately 
after the l)attle of Salamanca,' threatened to 'embarrass excieed- 
ingly the supply of the troops ; and to avert its eflccts. Lord 
Wellington, at a great expenditure of ready cash, purchased at 
ihei moment, at Lisbon, com for. a t^Yesi9lith'9 Comfumptice. 
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^uxilkries. Ldrd Wellhigton had therefore little c H A K 
more than his own; forces to oppose the united ,^J^ 
efforts of the strong armies which menaced Ma^^ j g ^^g^ 
drid from every quarter. Should he march into 
thesouth, they wouW close upon him without 
the liberation of any portion of the country, and 
should he march into Valencia, he must relin^ 
quish his communications with Portugal* The 
most efficient force of the Spaniards was the 
army of Galicia, officially represented as consist^ 
ing of S5 or 30,000 men, then in t|ie north, and 
only capable of acting whilst in comniunicatioii 
with its own province. Considerable exertion 
was making in England to select a force to sup- 
port bis further movements : a brigade of foot^ 
guards embarked early in September, and a bri- 
gade of horse and life-guards, and several batta^ 
lions of the line were put under orders to follow^ 
It was, however, only in the north that these 
re-inforcements could effect their junction, in 
time for the final struggle : all these considera^ 
tions united in favour of operations in that quar-^ 
ter, andhis Lordship decided to march in person 
with four divisions, against General Clause!, 
who, with the army lately MarmontX had ad- 
vanced to the Douro, and having driven back 15th Aug. 
with some loss the Galician forces under Gene* 
ral Santocildes, had liberated the French garri- 
sons left in Zamora^ and Toro. The two divi- i^h, 
((ions of the allied army most in need of impose 
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C»AP. were left in garrison at Madrid: Sir R. Hill was 
^^' ordered to move up to thelarama to cover the: 



18 IS. ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^9 ^^^ General BalasteroS) under 
idiom all the Spanish armies of the south M^ere 
imitedy was requested to join Sir R. Hill in the, 
event of Marshal Soult .moving on. Madrid, or 
under the circumstance of the latter marching 
into Valencia, to take post at Alcazar, in readi- 
ness to act on his line of march from that city to. 
the capital: further, it was arranged that the 
(jalician army should lake part in the operation 
against Clausel, and form the. left of the ad*^ 
vancing force : a reinforcement of 3000 British, 
expected to land at Lisbon at the commence^ 
ment of September, was ordered to press its 
march into Spain, and arrangements were made 
for the disembarkation at Corunna of the Guards 
about to be sent from England. 

Lord Wellington quitted Madrid on the 1 st 
September ; passed the Douro on the 6th, at the 
fords of Herrera and £1 Abroja, and on the 7th 
drove the French from Valladolid, and followed 
them closely through Duenas beyond Palenda. 
At that town, the Spanish army of Galicia ef- 
fected its junction, but instead of proving an 
efficient force of 20 or 30,000 men, it mustered 
only 12,000 very indifferent troops, scarcely 
better organized than at the commencement of 
the war, and totally incapable of opposing a 
single division of French. During the pursuit, 
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no endeavour could provoke an action: the CHAP. 
French rapidly retired on every approach of the ^^ 
Allies, destroying all the bridges, and never jgjji^ 
making a show of resistance till the 17th, when 
favourable ground, and the immediate vicinity 
of Burgos induced Clausel to remain in position 
till the allied army was nearly formed for the 
attack* Ail his battalions could be distinctiy 
numbered, and the force drawn out was calcu- 
lated at 22,000 : they did not, however, risk the 
shock, but quickly retired on the approach of 
the Allies, forming a sad contrast to the imposing 
appearance and bold conduct they maintained 
prior to their defeat They were the same day 
manoeuvred out of the town of Burgos, where 
9000 infantry of the army of the north under 
General Souham, effected their junction. That 
officer, who assumed the chief command, leaving 
.a garrison in the castle, retired to Briviesca, 
where he halted in a strong position. The main 
body of the Allies advanced to the villages round 
Quintanapalla to hold him in check, whilst 7000 i9Sept 
men invested the castle, head-quarters being 
fixed at Villatoro. 

The castle of Burgos occupies an oblong 
.conical hill, the lower part of which is sur- 
rounded by an uncovered scarp- wall of difficult 
access, and on the summit stands the ancient 
keep, converted into a modern casemated bat- 
tery. Between these defences, the French had 
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CHAP, cbnstnicted two lines of field works thickly 
planted with cannon, encircling the hill, and 



181 J. they threw in nearly 3000 men for their de- 
fedce ; thus forming of Burgos a strong post to 
cover their bnly remaming ddpdt of ammunition 
•and stores; It waft an object of primary im- 
• portance to deprive them of these supplies, and 
(lie castle garfisoned by Spaniards would pr6ve 
M'great support to the army in its manoeuvres 
Against the superior force with which it must 
ultimately contend. Aecordirigly, though there 
were only three hteavy guns at command, five 
howitzers and a few hundred rounds of shotj the 
^^iege was decided and instantly commenced 

19th Sept with vigour. The first evening a homwork 
tvhich covered the lower wall was assaiiltdd : 
whilst tw6 parties attacked it in iront, Major 
liie Hon. W. Cocks forced in at the rear ; the 
. garrison, which consisted of a strong battalion, 
made a spirited resistance, and bemgwcU se- 
conded by the fire of the place, success feost the 
Assailants 400 in killed and wounded. Batteries 
were then erected, under the fire of which the 
besiegers made an attempt by escalade to esta- 
blish themselves on the space between the top 
of the outer wall, and the first line of field works. 

2jd. The storming-party gallantly forced ujp the wall, 
but the immediate vicinity of the interior de- 
fences enabling the defendi^rs to obtain constant 
reinforcements, the assailants, after many fruit- 
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.less endeavours to establish theirfselves, were CHAP, 
beaten down with considerable loss. An' at- yj^^^ 
tempt followed to breach the wall with the three j j|j. 
heavy gimsj'in which two cuf them were disabled 
by the more powerful artillery^of the castle r the 
sap and the mine were then brought into play, «3d Sept. 
and when the first had been pushed so near to 
-the place, that the garrison from; the superior 
height of their defences plunged into it all sorts 
^f itiissiles thrown with the han<^ rendering thfe 
work too destructive to be continued^ a gallery «Wv^ j 
was struck out and driven under the outer wall, 
where a mine was exploded on the night of tfaie 
29th September, which formed a breach^ The 
opening was not at the moment deemed. suffi- 
ciently large. to be assaulted; and before day- 
light the garrison had placed such obstacles on 
its summit as rendered it impracticable^ An- 
other gallery wias in consequence run imder the 
wall, and in the afternoon of the 4th October 
.exploded : its effects produced an excellent 
breach^ and the 24th Regiment were in a few 
minutes lodged on its summit. The next after- 5th Oct. 
noon the garrison sallied out, and gained posses- 
sion of the lodgment, which they destroyed 
before they could be repulsed. The two follow- 
ing days were spent in increasing the front of 
the lodgment, which by great perseveiance was 
pushed within ten yards of the enemy's line: 
the work, however, was very murderaus, as only 
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CHAP, one piece of siege artillery remained serviceable, 
\^j^ and the garrison, from their extensive fit)nt, 
1812. overpowered the fire from the sap; besides 
having great dep6ts of ammunition at their 
command, they rolled down a constant succe^ 
sion of shells, which lodging against the gabions 
destroyed them with those they were intended 
to protect, and the heavy rain which fell re- 
tarded every exertion to repair the casualties. — 
Under these circumstances, on the night of the 
8th Oct 8th, the garrison made a desperate rush, over- 
powered* the guard, and held possession of the 
trench long enough to destroy all the work on 
the level between the second line and the outer 
wall. It then became apparent that to push 
the sap on so restricted a front, without the 
assistance of artillery, was hopeless, and some 
ammunition having been received frtm St. An- 
der, the howitzers were put in battery itp injure 
the defences and make an opening in an ex- 
posed part of the second line. That effected, 
18th. the assault was given on the 1 8th October ; the 
assailants, after a severe struggle, carried the 
second line, and some of the German Legion 
even escaladed the third line, and complete suc- 
cess seemed to have crowned their efforts^ when 
the garrison, seeing only small bodies opposed to 
them, rallied, charged the different parties, and 
drove them out, with the loss of 80 killed and 
] 70 wounded, making the casualties from the 
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commencement above two. thousand. This was CHAP. 

XV 

the last vigorous effort of a siege of SO days, ^ ^ ^ 
wherein it is difficult to say which party de* is 13: 
served most praise ;i the assailants, for their bold 
and couragebusi efforts, or the defenders, for their 
perseverance and skilful arrangements. Each 
at the same moment had the good fortune to 
have their exertions duly appreciated r General 
du Breton aud his garrison, as might be expected, 
founds in, the applauses of their grateful coun- 
trymen, t^he reward justly, due to their gallant 
defence ; and the unsuccessful party, by a xare 
magnanimity in their, chief, had the consolation 
of hearing their conduct praised, and their 
failure imputed to causes beyond their controul.1 

Durinjs: the attack, the hostile force at Bre- Movement! 

^ . of General 

viesca had been joined by the remainder of the cuusei. ' 

* This siege failed entirely from want of the necesisary means 
of attack with the besieging force. The same deficiency at 
the previous sieges, partly arisinjg from. a too limited means of 
transport, and partly from the non-existence of the requisite 
establishments in the British service, rendered them so costly 
in men. It is, howlever, but justice to the officers employed^ 
to state that the attacks of the different fortresses in- Spain, 
though irregular frpm the above causes, were pushed forward; 
with a boldness, intrepidity, and dispatch^ beyond precedent^ 
as admitted by. friend and foe. The plan of the attack of Bur- 
gos, had considerable professional merit as welt as boldness, 
and, notwithstanding its failure, added much, in the opinion of 
the army, to the previously high reputation of Lieutenant C'o« 
lonel Burgoyne, the Engineer in cominand. 

VOL. ir. K 
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CHAP, army of^ the north, and by the army of observa- 
s^^^ tion from Alava^ and on the day of the assault, 
1813. niancBuvred under GeneralClausel as if with the 
intention of .fighting a general action; in conse- 
quence qf which most of the besieging corps 
joined the eovqring army.. Ob the 20th, the 
French advanced with Considerable force, and 
driving in the piquets, obtained possession of 
Quintana-palla : but Sir Edward Paget, being 
detached with two :di visions against their left, 
drove them back without difficulty, and re- 
covered Quintana, on which they desisted from 
their offensive movements,, and it was expected 
that the allied troops would have resumed their 
labours ; a convoy of heavy artillery and ammu^ 
nition being on the road from St. Ander, which 
would have ensured the fall of the castle in a 
few days, with little or no further loss to the 
besiegers. The period, however, had arrived 
when to provide for the security of the conquests 
to be retained, was of far greater importance 
than the honour of a success, of which time had 
Marshal lesscucd the valuc. The object of the campaign 
jo^phB^ had, already, been fully attained; as Marshal 
napare. goult, finding thc allics steadily pursuing the 
war in the north, had reluctantly evacuated the 
whole of the south of Spain, arid joined his 
troops to the other armies to check their career. 
He marched from Granada on the 15th Septem- 
ber, by the road of Caravaca, and effected hii 
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junction with Joseph's forced at'Albac^te, on the C HA P* 
29th September, Withouft moIestatioB, ds Gene- , f;j^ 
ral Balasteros, whd had' acijiiirfed^uch consider- igigi 
able reputatibn for Winsel f and foi^: ' the ^ corps 
under hi^ corrfmand, by undfeSiiiig activity for ^fl"*^^^ 
some years, alid Who had hn^ upmi the flanW **^^* 
of the retiring forcie and -hai^assiBd theiri wftK 
much effect as fer* as Gxahadd, upon receiving 
instructions to atct as 6nfe ttf ' the gefneral mass 
and obey the- orders of Lord Wellington, not 
only remonstrated, but, sacriffcing the interests 
of his country to his personal feelings, ceased to 
act oifensivdy. Had B^latsferos confined him^- 
self to a firo testation,' howevei* forcibleV it might 
have passed as the' impulse of a high-lspiriteid 
soldier and pati-idt ; ' but his' inactivity • at the 
most critical period of the campaign proved the 
contrary, and he xleServedly forfeited by his fcon^ 
duct on this occasion, the fruits of a most meri- 
torious career : being deprived of his commandj^ '' ''' 
he was imprisoned at Geuta, with scardefy • =a 
voice raised in his behalf. 



ii .. ■ » 



In consiequenceof this refusalof6oK>peria%iott> Operations 
on the part of the Spanish commandei^,; there* em coast' 
being in Valencia only the weak British <iOrps 
under General Maitlatid, it remaJneid oi the idfe^ 
fensive in and round Alicante,, and the Fr6i>6h 
completed without interruption all their aitttirige^ 
ments. Almost the only military event of any- •* 
interest in that quarter Wa^ th6 debai»kati6il of af 4th Oct. 

k42 
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CHAP, detachment of 600 infantry and some artillery, 
^JI^J^ under General Donkin, near Denia, to endeavour 
1 8 1 2, ^^ obtain possession of that post, but the com- 
mandant rejecting the offer of terms, and making 
a sally with his garrison at the moment that a 
French detachment advanced against the left of 
the investing corps, the troops were hastily with- 
drawn, and found safety in the boats of the men 
of war. Marshal Soult, on intelligence of this 
disembarkation, moved forward a strong corps 
8tii Oct. from the Xucar, which on the 8th reconnoitred 
the English posts in front of Alicante : a smart 
skirmish ensued for about two hours, near' St. 
Vicente, when the French retired, carrying off a 
piquet of Calabrese, which they surrounded. 
Joseph ad- Qu the 9th, the little castle of Chinchilla, situ- 
Madrid, ated at the point of separation of the high road 
from Madrid to Valencia and Alicante, capitu- 
lated after an attack of several days ; and on 
16th Oct. the l6th, every preparation being complete, 
Joseph set out from Valencia at the head of 
60,000 infantry and 10,000 cavalry, composed 
of his own and Marshal Soult's forces, to recoyer 
his capital. 

Siege of Lord Wellington received intelligence of Jo- 
Burgos . . ^o 

"»«<*• seph's being in movement on the 2 1 st October, on 
which he instantly raised the siege of Burgos, and, 
by the unprecedented boldness of filing the whole 

Allies retirt. army in the night under the walls of the castle, 
and over the bridge of the Arlanzon, closely en- 
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filaded by its artillery,* (which he accomplished CHAP; 
with scarcely any loss,) gained a march on Ge- vj^^ 
neral Souham, who did not overtake him in jgig. 
force till nodri, on the 23d. The French cavalry 
then vigorously pressed that of the allies, and 
several sharp afFaiirs took place. At the passage 
of the Hormaza General Anson's brigade twice 
charged the head of their pursuers as they forded, 
and checked their advance for three hours. At 
length, some guerrilla cavalry posted on their left 
flank being menaced, instantaneously gave way, 
and the allied cavalry were obliged hastily to fall 
back to avoid being surrounded ; they, however, 
took an opportunity, after passing a broad deep 
ditch by a narrow bridge, to charge their pur- 
suers when only part had filed over, but being 
repulsed in the effort, the retreat of the whole 
body became very hurried, till forced back upon 

* The complete success of this bold manoeuvre offers many 
reflections on the futility of attempting to stop the march of 
troops by the fire of artillery in the night. In this instance the 
good order and silence with which the allied army filed under - 
the walls of the cajStle were rendered of no avail to them by the 
conduct of a party of guerrilla cavalry, who, unused to such 
coolness, put their horses to their speed, and made such a clat* 
ter, that the garrison took the alarm, and opened a fire from 
the artillery directed on the bridge ; the first discharge was, as 
might have been expected, very efifectual ; but the gunners 
immediately afterwards lost the range and direction, and their 
fire only served to make the carriages file over the bridge with 
more speed than usual. 
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CHAP, the infantry rear-guard, composed of German 
\^^^^ light-troops, under the command, of Colonel 
1812. Halkett, which, formed in two squarei^ in rear 
of Venta del Pozo, received the enemy's ca- 
valry with a.voUey, and ^checked the pursuit. 
The right of the army during the afternoon 
crossed the Pbuerga at Torquemada, and the left 
at Cordovilla, where head-quarterp were fixed 
for the night 
?4th Oct. The. retiring force ^eing under £0,000 men, 
^d the French displaying above 30,000, after this 
proof of the superiority of the latter in cavalry, an 
orderly retreat could only be hoped by the most 
constant vigilance and obedience : but unluckily, 
an irresistible temptation lay in the way of the 
soldier, which instantly shook both. It is the 
pustom throughout the north of Castile tp pre- 
serve the produce of the vintage in^subterraneous 
caves, and the sides of the hills in the environs 
of all the villages on the line of inarch>,w©re 
istudded with them : during the night the soldiers 
could not be restrained from breaking open those 
round their canips and indulging to ei^cess, the 
effjects of which were but too yisible the fQllpw- 
ing morning nearly throughout the ara>y, and it 
required the utmost exiertion of the officers to 
put their battalions in march. In the course of 
the day, however, the enemy not pressing the 
rear very forcibly, they accomplished twenty 
miles, and on the evening of the 24th the whpl§ 
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army was in: .position behind the > Carribn, ^i^^ith CH A4?* 
its left at Villariiiuriel, .and its right atiDuenajs^ Jm^^ 
at which point, the brigade of Guards, disem-^ 1812^ 
barked at Corunna, effected their jitnctiott. ' . i 

No retrograde riiqvements beyond those of «5th oct. 
detail were made thi^ day, ;bnt at variety of pre-r 
cautionary measures were, carried into effect to 
check the piirsuit. Theitwo bridges over the 
Carrion: at: P^Ieilciav thoi^e atiVilla-muriel and 
Duenas^ and the bridge oyer the! Fisiierga at 
Tariejo, wete ordered tio be prepared for destrac-e 
tioh, arid exploded on the approach of the 
French, The bridges at Duenasand ViHa^mu-^ 
riel were mhied, and succfessfiilly explodedi; the 
latter under a fire of grape-shot from thcebeniy; 
At Palencia, the party posted t6 cover the operas 
tion < was attacked, and being : overpowered^ the 
bridges in a. perfect state were giained by the 
eneniy . At Tariejo, a report that the . French 
had already crossed at that poihtj delayed tiie 
commencement of the service, and they gained 
time to arrive before the mine was fully pre- ) 
pared ; it was, in consequence, prematurely 6x-» 
ploded, failed, and the xravalry immediately gal- 
loping over, made the party prisoners. 

In consequence of the failure of the mine at 
Tariejo, the enemy pushed: a corps on the right 
into contact with the posts on the Carrion, ren- 
dering the further retreat of the army difficult 
and even precarious ; arrangements were there- 

K 4 
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CHAP, fore made for an attack on that point ; but on the 

XV 

f^^^^ appxoadi of the columns, the French recrossed 
J.822. the Pisuerga. On the left also, they made a 
bold attempt to establish themselves across the 
Carrion by means of some^ fords near Villa-mu- 
riel, by which they {)assed over a strong body 
of men, sending a detachment to occupy a vil- 
lage at some distance from the bank. The Spa- 
niards were employed to dislodge them from 
thence, but faltering in the execution, General 
Alava put himself at their head and fell, badly 
wounded, in the act of encouraging and leading 
them on ; still they did not attack with spirit, 
and the Brunswick Oels' corps was ordered to 
take the lead: these men gallantly ran into. the 
village without firing a shot, when the Spa" 
niards, encouraged by their example, closely fol- 
lowed, and the defenders withdrew. . Shortly 
after this, the 5th division, under General Os- 
wald, advanced against the French main body, 
and obliged it also to recross the river. 
wthOct The army retired without molestation sixteen 
miles, and crossed the Pisuerga at Cabezon. 
The ground at and above Cabezon, on the left 
of the Pisuerga, is particularly bold and strongs 
steep heights in many parts abruptly terminating 
at the river : all the roads leading along its left 
bank are consequently very difficult and bad ; 
and the high road from the north, from that 
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cause, runs through the country to its right. ^HAJF. 
At Gabezon it crosses the river by a stone s^^^ 
bridge ; that bridge w^s barricadoed and mined . j g j j^ 
for destruction, and the army halted in its r^ar. - • 
General Souham,. having been detained by the 
ruined bridges of Duenas and Villa-m Uriel, did 
not approach till the evening, when he halted 
his whole army on -the right of the Pisuferga^ 
sending, however, frequent patroles during the 
night, to the barricado on the bridge, to asceri- 
tain that the. piquets had not been withdrawni, 
The next morning, : to try the determination of 27th oct. 
the allies to maintain their ;ground, he brought 
up two brigades of artillery, and cannonaded the 
town: these being opposed by a superior fire, 
he instantly desi&ted from further efforts in front, 
but made considerable detachments to his right 
through Cigales. 

In the morning, a party of French attempted tsthOct. 
to pass the river at Simancas, but the bridge had 
been too effectually destroyed ; in the evening 
they entered Tordesillas, where their arrival had 
been equally anticipated in the destiuction of 
the bridge. During these movements, to turn 
the flanks of the allies, a large force remained in 
a threatening attitude on the heights above Val- 
ladolid, on the right of the river, from whence 
they occasionally cannonaded those passing 
along the high road. 

The army retired early from Cabezon, destroy- 29th Oct. 
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CHAP, ing the bridge/^i^d that at VaUndplid, aod m the 

>^^ ^ course of the day crossed the Douro at Tiidela, 

191$. ^^^ at the Puente del D^uero, thehridgea^at 

The Allies which places were blown up, ^ also that at 

S;^^* Quinttoilla, and subsequently: .those of Toro 

and Zamora^ Iti .the evening, > the , Fxerich 

ipasised over a body of men by s wimnung the 

river neiEir Tordesillas^ andi unexpectedly attackr 

fDig the fgtiaid left in a toweit 09 the. amth end of 

theiridge^OYCK^ame it,. amdimmediately began 

to /restore the communication. >In'Consteqnence; 

sot^oct. ther allied; fbrcei^ the next morning^i i moved to 

tiieir left ahd. took up. ;gi*ound . in. ifront iof the 

bridge, which they: $trengthe]^ed wit;h Jbatteries ; 

m that iposition they remained Jtill J^' 6tli No* 

vember; when the bridge at Toro^ as w^lL as that 

at Tordesillas^ having, been revered ,^sabie^ 

they fell back four leagues to.(Ta?rediH9.!deJa 

AUiei re-oc Qrdcn. The following day ^ they . continued 

ntiou of their march, and on the 8th took up. the.positioil 

of St. Ghristoval, in front of Salamanca, M^ioh 

they had twice before, occuf>ie4 .Thus cori^ 

duded a retreat exceeding one hundred and 

fifty miles^made in face of a superior enemy^ 

with 'the deliberation of an ordinary maneh, fn 

which^ consequently, the troops^ -suffered nothing 

fmm fatigue, and the casualties from the sword 

and prisoners were under eight hundred and 

fifty. ^ ; V- 

- General Souham did not follow the retiring 
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force beyond; the. Douro, butvwaited tibe ap^ CHAR 
proach of the armies of Joseph andSoulL which ^ ' . 
had some days previously, passed through i^a-? \%\jq ' 
drid; Sir Rowland HiU's. corps, having J^^ between nt 
up from the Jarama^ on, the SOths^pf. August, Novf*** 
and with the British garrison .!havi«g leisurely 
retired, by the pass . of Guadarrama ^and Fon- 
ti veras. The same day tJiat the left of the allies sth Nor. 
re-occupied Christoval, Sir R. Hill re^crossedthe 
Tormes, leaving a strong force in the town and 
castle to command the passage of the river. : ^ 

On the 10th November the armies of Mar- Manosavrcs 
shal Soult and General Souham, with Joseph xirmes. 
Buonaparte^s guard, composing a force of 80,000 
infantry and 13,000 cavalry, united on the right 
of the Tormes ; the allied army opposed to them 
not exceeding 48,000 infantry and 5,000 cavalry. 

The French directed their main efforts against 
the right of the allies, and made preparations 
to force the passage at Alba ; but finding 
the town barricadoed, and, the troops under 
General Hamilton not to be shaken by a heavy 
cannonade and the demonstration of an asss^tilt^ 
they relinquished the attempt, and on the 14th 
commenced the passage of the riverj by the 
fords of Galisancho, higher up th^ stream. In 
the course of the following day the whole French 
army passed over to the left bank, and took post 
in a strongf position near Mozarbes, from whence 
detachments of cavalry intercepted the commu- 
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CHAP, nication of the allies with Ciudad Rodrigo, leav- 
^^T^ ing them only the alternatives, to attack, to starve, 
1812. ^^ *^ retire. The troops were nearly exhausted 
with the fatigues of so long and active a cam- 
paign, thdr discipline and their organisation had 
been considerably affected by the relaxation in- 
variably attendant on a retreat^ and the supe- 
riority of the enemy left no hope of obtaining 
Lord Wei- morc than a negative triumph : Lord Wellington 
tires into therefore preftrred the restoration or his army 
• in quiet, to contesting a point of honour, and, 
on the 15th November, broke up from Chris- 
toval, and commenced his retreat into Portugal. 
The French, probably checked by the recollec- 
tion of the fatal consequences of Marmont's 
offensive movements on a similar occasion, on 
this very spot, were far from acting with their 
accustomed vigour and reaping full advantage 
from their superior numbers and favourable po- 
sition. Instead of making a great effort to 
overwhelm the army on its retreat, they con- 
fined the pursuit to a body of cavalry with light 
artillery, which closely followed for the first two 
days, but with so little success, that the allies 
lost only 50 killed, 150 wounded, and 170 
missing, after leaving the Tormes ; but at one 
moment, having penetrated the line of march 
between two divisions, they made prisoner Lieu- 
tenant General Sir Edward Paget, the. second in 
coimnand. The distress in the army was never- 
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theless very great; during the whole of the CHAP, 
retreat from Christoval, the weather was, ex- >^l/y 
tremely inclement, the roads excessively deep, ] g 1 2. 
and the supply of provisions irregular.— Sir R. 
Hill's corps more particularly suffered from the 
latter cause; whilst at Madrid their line of 
supply was along the valley of the TaguS, and 
the arrangements for changing , its direction 
having miscarried, the soldiers, left without exr 
traneous resources or money, \yere in great 
measure indebted for sustenance to th^. Sweet 
acorn, with which the country abounds*. , 

On the 18th, head-quarters entered Giiidad 
Rodrigo, and so soon afterwards as it could be 
ascertained that the French armies had retired 
from the Tormes, the troops were put into ex- 
tended winter cantonments, the left being re- 
tired to Lamego, and the right thrown suffi- 
ciently forward to hold the pass of Bejar. 

This was the most important campaign of the 
war, a? it decidedly changed the relative feelings 
and strength of the contending parties. - Duly 
to appreciate its merit, it must be recollected 
that the milit^iry means of Spain were never 
before or subsequently at so low an ebb. The 
French forces, including those which entered 
duringthe summer, exceeded 190,000, and were 
formidable beyond their actual numbers from 
the confidence and skill acquired in twenty 
years of general success. They were moreover 
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CHAP, in possession of all the fortresses on the line of 
operations, and cotnmanded by officers of the 



1818* bighest.rcputisttion. The amount of the British 
aiid iPbrtugueafey includirig every reinforcement, 
fell short of 75,000.: a portion of which, acting 
against the general mass, and in actual collision, 
at various jperiodsj with 130,000 of the French, 
captured and retained possession of two of the' 
fortresses, and liberated all the southern pro- 
vincies of Spain ; being incontrovertible ptoof of 
superiority of tactic and combination, as well as 
of prowesk 

' Difficulties nearly amounting ; to physical im- 
possibilities were to be overcome before sub- 
sistence could be obtained for a greater supe- 
riority of hunibers to oppose to the allies ; while 
the assistance of the Spaniards cbiild not but 
increase in value from their more extended ter- 
ritory. It has, therefore, only to be granted 
that man and nature should remain unchanged, 
to feel assured that whatever might have been 
the fate of the rest of continental Europe, the 
subjugation of the Peninsula was ho longer to 
be apprehended after the operations of 1 812. * ' 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

> . ... . . « 

2/?ri Wellington advances into Spain-^iums* the line of the 
Douro — manottfcresthe French back 6n Vitdfia—defedti them 
in a general Action'^dHter tkem' bejond 'tht Ptfreneei^^hloek^ 
odes Pwinplona-and Ix^ges StiSeki^ittTi^r^f^ 
the breaches made in the latter plaee, — The Jprencfi make a 
great effort to succour Pamplona-^are defeated in a succession 
of Actions in the Pyrenees.— The town of St. Sebastian carried, 
by storm — the French defeated in an aittempt to )succour the 
castle — it surrertda^^-the left of' the Allied Army crosses the 
Eidassoa^Piiritplfhut surrenders at 'discretion 

If • • ^ . • . - 

During the winter cantonments the most pa- CHAP. 

xvr 
remitting r attention was; paid to rest^fe t^^c v^p^^ 

discipline ^^nd prg^^nj^ation of the army, prepar4^ 18 13, 

tory to renewed ' e^certion. J Various change^ 

were made in it? equipments and acconipa]:^- 

mentS) tending; equally to convenience and 

efficiency. Tents were ppoyid^ed to shelter 

9 

the men in their bivQuacs, and a pontqou traift 
was fitted out for the passage of the) riy^rs, 
and to enable the column? to act off the grejilf 
road. 

It was now felt by England that the momenii 
was arrived for putting forth her full strength : 
reinforcements of every description, but more 
particularly of cavalry^ were promptly sent out ; 
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CHAP, the artillery carriages were all replaced, and 

s^^^ 1,300 fresh horses added to their establishment. 

1813. The Portugueze battalions were also completed. 

No hostile movement took place on either side 

during the winter, except an attempt made by the 

French to surprise the post at Bejar, the garrison 

of which having timely notice of their approach, 

were on the alert, and in a moment repelled the 

a^ailants. The progress of these arrangements 

was therefore uninterrupted, and in the spring of 

App. 15. 1813 the army formed a superb body of 65,000 

infantry, and 6,500 cavalry. 

The Cortes of Spain, enlightened by the events 
of the last campaign, and become sensible of the 
weakness of ranking national pride above the 
real interests of their country, conferred, in the 
month of December,; the rank and authority of 
Generalissimo of the Spanish forces on Lord 
Wellington, who; in a personal conference with- 
the administration at Cadiz^ arranged that he 
shoiild in the next campaign have the active 
co-opetation of 50j000 Spanish troops. The 
principal divisions to be the army of Galicia 
under General Giron; a corps under General 
Freyre ; the troops of Morillo, and a force to be 
organized in Andalusia, as an army of reserve, 
under the Cond^de Bispal.* 

♦ So scanty, hbwevet, were the resources of the Spanish 
government, that Lord Wellington found hirosdf under the ne- 
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Thus the united strength of the Peninsula was CHAP ■ 
placed in hands capable of wielding it, at the v^^,,^^ 
moment when the resources of France were iglS. 
greatly diminished, and her powerful empire 
shaken to. its very centre. Buonaparte, sooii 
after the opening of the last campaign, carried 
400,000 men into the heart of Russia to enforce 
compliance with his system for regulating the 
commerce of the world : he pushed on with pre- 
sumptuous confidence to Moscow, 300 leagues 
beyond the Vistula, without magazines, without 
an army of support, or even retaining posses- 
sion of the country through which he passed, 
expecting to dictate peace as soon as lodged in 
the palace of the Czars ; but the Russian gene* 
rals delivering up their ancient capital a prey to 
the flames, and refusing to enter into any com- 
munication with him^he found his expectations 
thwarted. Unable to carry the war farther 
forward, and unwilling to confess his disappoint- 
ment, he lingered so long in a state of inaction, 
that winter broke in upon his retreat, and the 
majority of his troops miserably perished by its 
inclemency, or threw themselves upon the hu- 
manity of their pursuers to escape its effects ; 
Napoleon, himself, with only a single attendant, 
flying into Poland. 

cessity of supporting the corps under Morillo during the whole 
campaign, and the army under General Giron for a consider- 
able period of it. 

VOL. II. L 
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CHAP. The hardy Russians, braving the rigour of the 
\^^^ season, did not relax in the pursuit on the libe- 
1813. ration of their country ; but crossing the fron- 
tier, and urging forward the force of the different 
nations through which they passed, gathered 
strength in their advance, and threatened France 
herself with invasion. 

The line of the Elbe first servqd as a rallying 
point for the fugitives, who, on reserves drawn 
from every quarter of the empire, there checked 
the pursuit The force thus collected, however, 
little exceeded 100,000 men, as Buonaparte, by 
an impolitic retention of various fortresses in 
the north of Germany, of little value in his plan 
of operations, deprived himself of the services of 
a body of veterans of nearly equal amount. 
The absolute authority, however, which he exer- 
cised over the persons of the French, enabled him 
to give a colour of judgment to this imprudent 
measure : by calling out the aged and the young, 
by anticipating the resources of the future, and 
disregarding all claims of exemption for the 
past, he made a convulsive exertion, which in 
the month of May fixed victory once more to 
his standards in the fields of Lutzen and Bauzen. 
His policy with respect to Spain was of an 
equally grasping nature. Too obstinate to relin- 
quish for a moment the nominal sovereignty of 
the country, he employed 140,000 good troops 
to support it ; half of which number, concen- 
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trated for defensive war near the Pyrenees, CHAP, 
would have been a more formidable body than v^,^^ 
the whole, as spread over the Peninsula, and left, ] gift, 
under every possible military disadvantage, ex- 
posed to the tactics and combined operations of 
the allies. The contention, by this arrange- 
ment, was, for the first time since the commence- 
ment of the war, brought to an equality ; and, 
as the power of reinforcing the French armies 
and filling up their losses at pleasure had ceased, 
success against them might be pushed to the 
utmost. 

Five years of uninterrupted service together as 
a body under the same commander, had given 
a unity of action and feeling to the allies rarely 
enjoyed by any army : men and officers had an 
hundred times proved, and been satisfied with 
each other's exertions, and all felt that to engage 
was to conquer. The French, on the contrary, 
weakened by the loss of more than 10,000 picked 
veterans sent to organize the new levies in 
Germany, and deprived of the watchful superin- 
tendance of their most able leader (Marshal 
Soult), were neither so formidable from skill . 
or confidence as hitherto: judging therefore, 
from the events of the previous summer, every 
thing promised that the campaign of 1 8 1 3 would 
end with the deliverance of the Peninsula. 

Forty thousand of the French troops were in D>sttiburion 

Catalonia and Valencia, under Marshal Suchet, French ar- 
my. 

l2 
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CHAP, and two independent divisions in Aragon and 
s„^^^ Biscay under Generals Clausel and Foy ; the 
1813. remainder, under the immediate command of 
Joseph Buonaparte, having Marshal Jourdan as 
his Major General, being spread over Castile, 
Leon, and the central provinces, for the facility 
of procuring subsistence, and to make face 
against the various Spanish corps, which, since 
the liberation of the south, had sprung up in all 
directions. They occupied Toledo and Madrid 
with their left, keeping a small corps in La 
Mancha ; but every arrangement was subservient 
to guarding the line of the Douro, behind which 
river they had increased their defensive works, 
and anticipating an attack from the left bank 
only, felt confident in the strength of their 
position. 
Project of In this Campaign, the near equality of numbers 
the cam- bctwcen thc hostilc armics giving opportunity 
for a full display of strategy, all petty success 
and ephemeral triumph were disregarded, and a 
series of grand manoeuvres was planned to force 
the French back, and fix the contention at a 
point where a victory would affect every part of 
the country in their possession. The first object 
was to render null the formidable line of the 
Douro, which, as there was no longer any oppo- 
nent on the right of the allies to take advantage 
^^^f a wide movement, it was decided to effect 
J)y a flank march through the province of 



pajgn. 
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Tras OS Monies, a country which, from its natural CHAP. 
wildness, and the extreme badness of its roads, v-n-v-O 
had hitherto been avoided in military operations, j g ] 3, 
The large boats, which, by the improvements 
made to the navigation of the Douro, now con- 
stantly ascended to the mouth of the Agueda, 
afforded great facilities for this measure > a num- 
ber of them being detained at different points, 
on various pretences, to convey the troops 
across, when the moment should arrive, witliout 
much previous preparation to excite suspicion of. 
the intended movement. 

In the middle of May, five divisions of in- ^hc allied 

•^ ^ army ad- 

fantry, and two brigades of cavalry, under Sir '^ancc. 
T. Graham, by this means crossed the Douro at ^^ ^"^' 
various points between Lamego and the frontier, 
directing their march on Zamora," whilst Lord 
Wellington in person, with two divisions of in- 
fantry, a corps of Spaniards, and some cavalry, 
advanced by the direct road from Rodrigo to 
Salamanca, and Sir Rowland Hill, with the 
right from Upper Estramadura, swept round on 
the same point by Alba de Tormes. This dou- 
ble movement cloked Lord Wellington's views 
completely, as the French, unacquainted with 
the improved navigation of the river, never sus- 
pected that the main force of the allies could be 
in a moment crossed over to their rear, and gave 
all their attention to the front. 
The officer commanding in Salamanca haviag enter saia- 

inanca : 
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CHAP, bairicadoed the bridge, and the principal commu- 
\^^^^ nications through the town, allowed himself to 
1813. ^^^o long amused by demonstrations of a direct 
s3dMaj; attack, that detachments crossed the Tormes 
above and below the place, before he moved ; in 
consequence, he lost part of his artillery and 
many men, and nothing but the exceedingly 
biave and steady conduct of the remainder en- 
abled them to reach the Domo. 

The corps on the right of that river marching 
by Mirandella, Braganza, Outeiro, and Vimiosa, 
had to contend with unusual difficulties, most of 
the roads, bounded by thick stone walls, being so 
narrow as barely to allow the passage of car- 
riages, and many of the rivers running in the 
bottoms of deep ravines encircled by lofty moun- 
tains : the ascent from some of the rivers, more 
particularly the Sabor, was found so unusually 
steep, that sixty men with difficulty enabled the 
horses to move the artillery ; by great exertion, 
however, all impediments were overcome, and 
the corps reached the frontier on the appointed 
29th May. (Jay, and established their communication with 
the Galician army at Carvajales and Tabara. The 
cross ihe Frcuch wcrc first seen on the Esla ; but although 
aistMajr. the banks were steep and high, the water deep, 
and the current rapid, no opposition was offered 
to the men whilst fording;* on the contrary, their 

* The difficulty and danger of fording was found so great, 
that after losing several men in the attempt to pass a brigade of 
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commanders were so alarmed at the unexpected CH A P. ^ 

\vi- 
appearance of such a considerable force, that they v^^ 

not only precipitately retired, but also abandoned i g 1 3.. 

Zamora andToro, destroying the bridges as soon 

as menaced by the advance of the columns, and ja jwie. 

retired towards Morales. .1 

The same day, the Hussar brigade under Go-^' Affair of 
lonel Grant, by an impetuous charge, overthrew *^*^* '^' 
the French cavalry rear-guard in front of that 
town, and pursued them with considerable suc- 
cess for two miles, until supported by their maiii 
body, which immediately afterwards retired, and 
concentrated behind Ton-e-lobaton and Tordesil- 
las : at night, the Guerrilla Chief Don Julian sur- 
prised and made prisoners the French piquet at 
Castronuno, and obliged their guard to retire from 
the ford at Polios. The different corps during this- 
time kept concentrating, and, on the 3d June, 
Lieutenant General Hill's division having crossed Armv am- 
by the bridge of Toro, the whole of the allied force ** *' ^^' 
united at that place on the right of the Douro, 
accomplishing the first object of the campaign. 

Joseph Buonaparte immediately on becoming counter- 
acquainted with these movements, abandoning ^fl^l^^* 
Madrid, hastened to concentrate his army behind ^«"<^*^ 
the Pisuerga, and the same day that the allies 
united on the right bank of the Douro, at Toro, 3d June. 



infantry over behind the cavalry, a bridge was obliged to be 
put do^vn for the remainder of the corpse. 

l4 
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CHAP, his rear-guard crossed at the Puente de Duero. 

^^^ In that situation the French covered the main 
1813. ^^^^ *^ ^^^ north, along which are to be found 
ipany fine defensive positions, and where some 
small d^pdts had been formed, to enable tliem 
to remain for their defence, and where, morcr 
over, they had the support of the Castle of Bur- 
gos, the fortifications of which they had been di- 
ligently strengthening from the period of the late 
siege. That road was consequently their vantage 

abandon grouud, and Lord Wellington, to force them to 

Vaiiadoiid; q^^^^^j^ \^^ again manoeuvred to his left on the 

4th to Ampuida, which caused the enemy to 
abandon Valladolid, and throw themselves be- 
hind the Carrion. On the 7th, the army crossed 
that river at Palencia, on which the French fell 
back behind the Hormaza. During the three 
following days, the left of the allies was brought 
forward across the Pisuerga, and several strong 
Juneiith. bodies being assembled near Villa-diego, so 
closely threatened the line of communication of 
the retiring force, as to create serious apprehen- 
sion for every part of it. 
destroy the O^ the 12th, a stroug reconnoissance made 
sSJgL?*^ with the right of the army, dislodged a French 
corps from the heights of Estapar, on the left of 
the Hormaza, and threw them in confusion on 
Burgos, and the same afternoon a demonstration 
of pushing onward, induced them to blow up the 
castle^with such precipitation, that three or four 
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hundred men perished by the Explosion, an<l Jo- CHAP. 
seph Buonaparte, . placing a garrison in the castle vJ^Xil/ 
of Paixcorboto block up the great road, directed jgjj, 
the different: divisions of his army to gain Mi- retire 
randa with all possible dispatch, i . / i Ebw! ^ ^ 

l^hus a succession of masterly manoeuyres, al- 
most without firing a shot, obliged the French ito 
abandon more than one hundred and fifty miles 
of country, and to seek security behind the> for- 
midable barrier of the Ejbro. The next object 
was to attack, them before they could draw to 
their assistance the corps in Biscay, Aragon, &ci 
or make arrangements for the maintenance of 
the several posts and fortresses in the northern 
provinces. . To effect the passage of so consi- 
derable a river as the Ebro, in face of such a 
powerful enemy in possession of the principal 
communication, was a most momentous concern, 
the country above Miranda being exceedingly 
mountainous and rocky, and no road being in 
existence deemed practicable for .carriages : a 
diligent reconnoissance, however, having disco- 
vered pathways by which, if unopposed, artillery 
might be lowered down the banks, Lord Wel- 
lington, . trusting to the difficulty of the opera- 
tion, to prevent a suspicion of the attempt, again AiUes cross 
marched to his left of the great road, and, by ^^' 
exertions almost incredible, transported his whole 
army with its wheel carriages across the Ebro on 
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CHAP, the 14th and 15th by the bridges of St. Martin, 

XVI 

^^^ Rocamude, and Puente de Arenas. 

1813, ^^ *^^ following day, the army moved to its 

16th June, right, and after some slight aiiairs at St. Millan 

manoeaTre and Osma with French corps 'manoeuvring in 

BajM. observation, dislodged on the 19th a considerable 

force posted in a formidable position behind the 

river Bayas, having its right at Subijatka, and its 

lefit on the heights in front of Pobes. 

On the 20th, the different divisions of the 
allied army assembled on that river, the left corps 
being at Murquia, flanking the enemy's line of 
movement, and only separated by a bold range 
of heights of no great extent from the plain of 
' Vitoria, their point of concentration. 

Battle of Lord Wellington, the same evening, after a 
21st June, closc rcconnoissancc, made arrangements for a 
general action, and, on the morning of the 2 1 st 
June, moved his army in three corps over the 
heights which separated them from the enemy ; 
the right commanded by Sir R. Hill, consisting 
of the allied division of Sir W. Stewart, the Por- 
tugueze division of the Conde de Amarante,and 
a division, of Spaniards under General Morillo ; 
the centre in two columns, composed of the di- 
visions of Sir Lo wry Cole and Baron Alten, ztud 
those of Lord Dalhousie and Sir Thomas Picton ; 
and the left commanded by Sir Thomas Graham, 
consistmg of his own and General Oswald's di- 
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hundred men perished by the ,6xplosion, and Jo- CHAP. 
seph Buonaparte, , placing a garrison in the castle J^Xil/ 
of Pancorboto block up the great road, directed jgjg 
the different; divisions of his army to gain Mi- retire 
randa with all possible dispatch. . , Ebio. ^ * 

Thus a succession of masterly manoeuvreg, al- 
most without firing a shot, obliged the French to 
abandon more than one hundred and fifty miles 
of country, and to seek security behind the. for- 
midable barrier of the Ebro. The next object 
was to attack them before they could draw to 
their assistance the corps in Biscay, Aragon, &c; 
or make arrangements for the maintenance of 
the several posts and fortresses in the northern 
provinces. . To effect the passage of so consi- 
derable a river as the Ebro, in face of such a 
powerful enemy in possession of the principal 
communication, was a most momentous concern, 
the country above Miranda being exceedingly 
mountainous and rocky, and no road being in 
existence deemed practicable for carriages : a 
diligent reconnoissance, however, having disco- 
vered pathways by which, if unopposed, artillery 
might be lowered down the banks, Lord Wel- 
lington, trusting to the difficulty of the opera- 
tion, to prevent a suspicion of the attempt, again Aiiicscrow 
marched to his left of the great road, and, by "^' 
exertions almost incredible, transported his whole 
army with its wheel carriages across the Ebro on 
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CHAP, equal, as the French, forced by the necessity of 
s^,^ seeking subsistence, and to keep at a distance the 
1813. powerful guerrilla bands of Mina and others, 
had 12,000 men under General Foy in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bilboa, and 15,000 men under 
General Clausel, at Logrono; and the allies 
yrere obliged to employ 7000 men under Gene- 
ral Packenham to guard their line of supply. 

The Zadorra in front of Vitoria not being 
fordable, it was impracticable, whilst the ene- 
my's main body continued firm, to take advan- 
tage of their extended front, and, by piercing 
their centre, separate their wings: it was there- 
fore arranged that Sir R. Hill should force and 
press their left, and Sir Thomas Graham their 
right, and that as soon as either of these attacking 
corps should be in a situation to manoeuvre on 
the left of the river, the four divisions composing 
the centre of the army should advance, and the 
whole pushing forward on the town, should 
simultaneously attack it in front and fiank, and 
force the French either to abandon Vitoria and 
their valuable convoys, or give opportunity for a 
most decisive victory, should they obstinately 
contend for their preservation under such disad- 
vantages. The right, under Sir Rowland Hill, 
advancing by the high road from Miranda, be- 
came first engaged with the enemy's corps above 
La Puebla, about 6 A.M. and after a short resist- 
ance dislodged it from the mountains. Strong 
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reinforcements, however, being immediately sent CHAP.- 
to its support, the contest was renewed, and con* 
tinned for some time with much obstinacy; at 
length it ended to the advantage of the allies, 
who crossed the Zadorra at La Puebla, and fol- 
lowing up their success for two miles through a 
difficult defile, attacked and gained possession of 
the village of Sabijana de Alva, covering the left 
of the enemy's line. 

This was too important a point to be quietly- 
resigned, and the French drew from their centre 
a considerable force, which made many gallant 
but unsuccessful efforts to retake the village. 
During the struggle the division of Sir Thomas 
Picton closely menaced the French centre, 
which being much weakened by the detach- 
ments employed against Sabijana, they withdrew 
their advanced posts on the Zadorra, when Sir 
Thomas seized the favourable moment, about 
10 A.M. to pass the river by the bridges on the 
roads leading from Mendoza, which through 
neglect had not been destroyed, and was shortly 
afterwards followed by the divisions of Lord 
Dalhousie, Sir L. Cole and Baron Alten, by the 
bridges of Nonclares and Tres Puentes. 

The heights occupied by the enemy wete 
lined with, a numerous artillery, which opened 
on the divisions the moment they attempted to 
advance from the river, and rendered their pro- 
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CHAP, gress so destructive, that it became necessary to 
• halt and unite two brigades of guns to oppose 



1813. ^^^ French artillery. During this time the 
struggle to recover the village of Sabijana con- 
tinued with the utmost fury, the enemy con^ 
stantly feeding his attacks from a wood, where 
his troops were assembled in great force. At 
length a brigade, detached by Sir R. Hill along a 
range of mountains to turn the flank of the 
French, made their appearance, at the same time 
that Sir Thomas Picton approached their front, 
on which they desisted from their efforts against 
the village, and Sir R. Hill resumed the offen- 
sive. 

At this time the four divisions composing the 
centre of the allies, having formed on the left of 
the Zadorra, advanced against the heights occa-^ 
pted by the French centre, when their whole 
force prepared to fall back on Vitoria, Sir Tho- 
mas Picton's division first came in contact with 
the columns, and by a rapid and determined at- 
tack, captured 28 pieces of cannon, which they 
had not time to draw into a road, and the other 
divisions equally pressed the troops in their 
front. The movements of the hostile bodies on 
this occasion were particularly fine and skilful, 
the allies advancing by echellons of battalions 
in two or three lines according to the nature of 
the ground, and the French retiring before them 
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in the most orderly manner, and taking ad van*^ CHAP, 
tage of every favourable opportunity to make a v^^^^ 
stand. J8i5^ 

In successful manoeuvres on an extended scale, 
it will frequently happen that opportunities 
arise for brilliant actions in detail. On this oc- 
casion, General Colville's brigade being on the 
left of the centre, and most in advance, became 
separated by an accident of the ground from its 
support, and was attacked in overwhelming force 
by the enemy: nevertheless the brigade steadily 
maintained its ground, and, although it lost 550 
men and officers disabled out of 1800, did not 
for a moment relax in its exertions. 

The right and centre of the allies had thus for 
two hours been vigorously following up their 
success, and pushing back their opponents on 
Vitoria, when the left wing commenced its at- 
tack. That body under Sir Thomas Graham, 
moving on the high road from Bilboa to Vitoria, 
had such a considerable ddtour to make, that it 
did not begin to descend into the plain till ten 
o'clock: as soon afterwards as arrangements 
could be completed. Sir Thomas (supported by- 
the Spanish army under General Giron) attacked 
and drove the French right from the heights 
above Abechuchoj on which Joseph, seeing his 
communication with Bayonne threatened, march- 
ed a corps still farther to his right, to occupy the 
villages of Gamarra Major and Menor on the 
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CHAP. Zadorra, where the high road nearly touches the 
y^j,^^ banks of the river. The possession of these 
1813. points enabled him to dispute the passage, and 
to cover the march of his convoys and the re- 
treat of his army on fiayonne. Sir Thomas 
Graham therefore dispatched the Spaniards un- 
der Longa to drive the French from the one^ 
and General Oswald's division to drive, them 
from the other; whilst in person^ with the re- 
mainder of his corps, he attacked the village of 
Abechucho, above the river. Gamarra Major was 
carried at the point of the bayonet, about 3 P.M. 
by the determined advance of General Robin- 
son's brigade in columns of battalions, exposed 
130. a heavy fire of artillery and musketry, with- 
' out returning a shot: the march of the troops 

was so rapid that the French forced back at the 
same moment on the bridge from the different 
parts of the village, obstructed each other's pas- 
sage, and the communication being for some 
time suspended an unusual slaughter followed. 
Abechucho fell to a less exertion, after it had 
been for some time cannonaded, and a light bri- 
gade had by a spirited charge captured the ene- 
my's guns protecting the bridge. The French, 
to recover the posts thus lost, collected a strong 
body of troops in real* of Gamarra Major, .a de- 
tachment from which made an instant advance 
to retake the village, but was repulsed with the 
bayonet by Major General Hay's brigade. They 
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tiien prepared a greater effort, but Sir T. Gra- CH4P> 
ham had in the, mean while caused the. houses . ^J^ 
near the bridge to be loop-holed, the,artillery to jsiSi. 
be put in position to flank the approach, and se^ 
Veral battalions to be concealed along the walls^ 
which poured such a fire on the assailants as in^ 
duced them to retire, as also on;a thirdadvatiGe^ 
after which they confined their efforts to a warm 
cannonade. Notwithstanding that the French 
failed in their several boldattemfitsto retake the 
village^ they vrevQ too powerful for i^ single divi- 
sion to advance and attack, and prevented Gene- 
ral Oswald immediately foHow;ing «p ^liis first 
success; but about 6 P.M., . when the. centre of 
the allies ; had penetrated • beyond ithe » itown of 
Vitoria, the corps which] thus .held: ' him :in 
check, feaiung to be taken in rear, retrbgmded. 
The division thien crossed th.e Z^dorra, aud pos- 
sessed themselves of the high rOad to BayonnCy 
forcing back into the Pamplona road the right 
as well as the left and centre of the French. 
. The confusion amongst the different French 
corps thus thrown upon each other was iexceed- ' 
ingly great, and rapidly augmented with the 
pressure, till at length their army became an im-» 
miense mob, the cavalry alone preserving some 
degree of order, and endeavouring to cover the 
retreat. The country was much intersected with 
ditches, and very unfavourable for artillery to 
gain the road. The allies, made a most pressing 

VOL. IT. M 
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CHAP, advance^ not alloMring the defeated force a mo- 
ment's respite to overcome any obstruction; and 



1815. t^^uf^ gunSy caissons and baggage were indis-* 
criminately abandoned as soon as checked in 
their progress. No considerable bodies of pri* 
soners, however, were made, as the infantry 
could not come up with the retiring force, and 
the country was too enclosed for the cavalry to 
act: the horse-artillery, however, did great exe^ 
ciition, wherever the rear attempted to halt, for 
some miles beyond the town, till darkness, and 
the fatigue ^of sixteen hours exertion, caused the 
pursuit to be suspended, when 151 guns and 415 
caissons, with above 14,000 rounds of ammuni- 
tion, nearly two millions of musket cartridges, 
the military chest, the b&ton of Marshal Jour- 
dan, and various other trophies remained in the 
hands of the victors ; the French succeeding in 
carrying off only one gun and one howitzer, the 
former of which was taken from them on the 



following day. 

Near Vitoria two thousand carriages of dif- 
ferent descriptions were abandoned by the fugi- 
tives, containing money, valuables, and all the 
royal establishment — Joseph fiuonaparte himself, 
only escaped being killed or made prisoner, by 
jumping out of his vehicle, and mounting a 
horse at the moment that a British officer^ at the 
head of a squadron of dragoons, chargeii through 
his escort and reached the Opposite door; the 
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carriage which he quitted containing his most CHAP; 
splendid trinkets, and other highly-prized ob- ^j^ 
jects of royal plunder, remained in possession 1813, 
of his pursuers.. So little anticipated was such 
a disaster, that the wives of the courtiers, aiid of 
the chief oflScers of state, were obliged to seek 
safety in personal exertion, and some hundreds 
of terrified women and children fled' over the 
fields, and subsequently accompanied the march 
of the army on foot; among them were many 
Spaniards of high rank and previous affluence^ 
who, exhausted with fatigue and hunger, crossed 
the frontier barefooted, and not possessing a siihf 
gle article of any value. 

The number pf killed, wounded, and prison-^ 
ers, pf the French, consequent on this success^^ 
was not in proportion to their loss of artillery, 
ammunition, and baggage, probably little ex- 
ceeding 10,000 : nevertheless, the panic was so 
great and general, that the troops, on reaching 
Pamplona, finding the gates closed, strenuously 
endeavoured to force over the walls, and only 
desisted from the attempt on being seriously 
opposed by a fire of cannon and musketry; 
Nor were their chiefs altogether exempt from: 
similar feeling : in a council of war it was de- 
cided to blow up the works and abandon Pjam- 
plona, as beii^ insufficiently supplilsd. Joseph, 
however, feeling that the fortress would in some 
degree coyer his retreat, commanded^ as a last; 

M 2 
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CHAP, act of authority, that every article of food and 
J^^^ fuel should be taken by force from his neigh- 
1813. ^^^'^g subjects. These commands, rigorously, 
executed, more than doubled the quantity of 
provisions, and prevented the execution of a 
resolve which would have completed the mea- 
sure of his disgrace. A garrison being se- 
lected) the fugitive force, after a short halt on 
the glacis^ hastened onward towards the Pyre^ 
uees in the greatest disorder, their rear being 
still in sight of Pamplona, when the pursuit pf 
the right and centre of the allies was checked 
by a fire from the walls. 
Movements Thc left of the allied army, under Sir Thomas 
Foy.^°"* Grahafn, marched from the field of action 
towards Bilboa, to intercept General I'oy; but 
that officer, on ascertaining the complete defeat 

of Joseph, retired by the road of Bayonne. At 

• 

Tolosa, he barricadoed the streets, and endea- 
voured to make a stand. Sir Thomas Graham, 
however, quickly dislodged him : having brought 

25th June. Up artillery, he forced open the gate, and charg- 
ing into the town, gave the French no respite 
till he had driven them beyond the boundaries 

2d July, of Spain, and destroyed their t6te-de-pont at 
Irun^ 

Movements The corps uudcr General Clausel marched on 

ciausei. Vitoria the day after the action, unacquainted 
with the event : on arriving near the town, find- 
ing General^Packenham's division in possession, 
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without^having the power to communicate with CHAF; 
Joseph and receive his orders, Clausel counter- J^^^J^ 
marched on Logrofio, \^here he halted fgr some jg 15. 
days, to obtain information of the niovements of 
his chief. Three divisions marched on the 25th 
towards Tudela to intercept his return to France, 
whilst a force proceeded direct to attack him at 
Logrono. Clausel, to avoid the latter, moved. on 
Tudela, where he crossed the Ebro on the 27th, 
hut somehow ascertaining that his retreat on 
that road was cut off, he recrossed the river the 
same evening, and marching rapidly through 
Zaragossa, gained the pass of Jaca far to the utjuiy. 
right, and entered France with little further loss 
than the sacrifice of his artillery, and a garrison 
of 500 men left in a redoubt to block up the 
road at Zaragossa, which surrendered to Mina at 
the end of the following month. 

The effects of the battle were felt in every Effect, of 
quarter. A few days subsequently the Cond6 ^^ **"^'** 
de Bispal brought up the Spanish army of re- 
serve, and by means of bombardment, forced 
the little castle of Pancorva, with 700 men in it, ist Juij. 
to surrender : that post, situated oil the top of ^^rrenders. 
a high inaccessible rock, overhanging the great 
road from Madrid to Vitoria, where it passes 
through a ravine, entirely blocked up the main 
communication, which now became open. 

Passages, situated close to the left of the line Passages 
of operations, into which General Foy threw a '""*"" "*' 
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CHAP, garrison of 150 men, surrendered on the 30th 
' June to a body of Spaniards under Colonel 



1813. Longa, offering a good harbour for communi- 
cating Mrith England, which became for the 
remainder of the war, the channel of every sup- 
Ciatro ana ply* The French garrisons of Castro and Gue- 
equated, tcria, cut off from all hope of relief by land, 
istjpij. evacuated those places in boats, and entered 
Santona and St. Sebastian : the several fortified 
posts in Old Castile and Aragon, south of the 
Ebro, surrendered to the Spaniards, and finally 
Marshal Suchet, on the 6th July, evacuated the 
Sammii of city of Valencia. During this time. Sir R. Hill 
neetpUne^. coutinucd to pursuc the main body of Joseph's 
army over the Pyrenees, driving them from 
every point they attempted to hold till he had 
gained the summit of the range, and the troops 
were in full possession of the passes of St Es- 
rtbjpiy. tevan. Donna Maria, Maya and Roncesvalles, 
concluding a series of brilliant triumphs from 
Portugal to the frontiers of France, achieved 
with a loss to the allies under 5,000 in killed and 
wounded.* 

* The only officer of rank among the number was Colonel 
the Honourable Henry Cadogan, who fell at the head of the 
7l9t Regiment, on th^ right of the attack at Vitoria. Colonel 
Cadogan united to the advantage of a military education, 
good talents, unwearied zeal and great experience ; and being 
in possession of youth, health and bodily activity, ranked high 
on the list of those thought destined to attain fame and emi- 
nence in command, when thus prematurely cut off. 
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These splendid successes were gained at a CHAP, 
period when the feelings of the ivhole world ^^^ 
were held in painful suspense by the long dura- jrgig, 
tion of an armistice concluded between the 
hostile forces in Gerrbany under the surprize 
created by Napoleon's success at Lutzen and 
fiauzen, and by negociations for peace, carrying 
on in that quarter under the mediation of the 
JEmperor of Austria. The intelligence of the vic- 
tory at Vitoria was in consequence received in 
England with unusual joy and exultation, and 
it was boldly anticipated that it would prove a 
stimulus to renewed exertions in the north, and 
lead to the freedom of the world as well as of 
Spain. Illuminations and public rejoicings were 
spontaneous and general in every town and vil- 
lage, and a most splendid military f&te in honour 
of the day was given in the capital, under the 
sanction of royalty. Both Houses of Parlia- 
ment voted their thanks to the conquerors, as 
did many corporate bodies. Lord Wellington 
was promoted from the rank of Lieutenant Ge- 
neral to that of Field Marshal, and the Prince 
Regent, by a condescending and happy com- 
pliment, notified the promotion in his own hand- 
writing, styling it a return for the Staff of Mar- 
shal Jourdan, which had been sent to His Royal 
Highness from the field of battle. The Cortes 
of Spain considered the victory as decisive of 
the independence of their country, and to the 
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CHAP, title of Duke of Vitoria which they • coupled 

^j^ with that of Ciudad Rodrigo, annexed the 
1813. ^^y^l domain of Soto de Roma, in the kingdom 

ifd July, of G ranada. 

To revert to the military narrative. The 
fortresses of St. Sebastian and Pamplona being 
left to their fate by the retreat of Joseph's army 
into France, Lord Wellington, who was pro- 
vided with only a very small battering-train, 
decided to besieg(B the former, where further 
means of attack could readily be obtained by 
sea, and to trust to the more dilatory operation 
of famine to give him possession of the latter.^ — 
The Spaniards were entrusted with the blockade 
of Pamplona, to facilitate which and prevent 
the escape of the garrison, strong works and va- 
rious impediments were ordered to be thrown 
up one very side. 

Siege of St. Sir Thomas Graham, with 10,000 men,' was 
""^* allotted for the siege of St. Sebastian. The 
town stan4s at the foot of a promontory wasl^ 
by the sea, the approach being over a low sandy 
isthmus occupied by one front of fortification^ 
on the left flank of which, at 6 or 700 yards 
distance, are considerable sand-hills, which com- 
pletely enfilade and take in reverse its frdnt de- 
fences. From this point also the sea*wall of the 
town is seen to its base from the opposite bank 
of the Urumea, which recedes so much at low 
\y^ter as tq leave ^ passable communication 
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r6und the left ilank of- the line of. worics which .CHAP, 
cross the isthmus. To abridge the labours of ^^ 
the siege and save time, it was decided to limit 4313. 
the operation to raising batteries on the sand>- , 
hills from which, to form a breach in the ex- 
posed wall, and so soon as it should) become 
practicable to storm it, trusting by quick move-^ 
ment of the assaulting columns to pass tlirough 
the fire of the front line of. works. Previously 
to commencing the attack, the fortified ' con^ 
vent of St. Bartolomeo, situated 7 or 800 yards 
in advance of the place, was to be reduced : that irth juij, 
effected, batteries were thrown up on the sand- 
hills and armed with twenty heavy guns and 
twelve mortars and howitzers. On the 20th 
they opened, and on the 25th July, two breaches 
being practicable, one thirty yards in front, the 
other ten, they were assaulted at the hour of 
low water. 

The storming party, about 2,000 men, being jathjuij, 
in readiness, a mine whjch had been formed 
under the glacis of the front line of works, was 
sprung as the signal to rush forward, the unex^ 
pected explosion of which created so much 
alarm among the defenders, ' that the advance 
reached the breach with little loss ; on attempt- 
ing, however, to ascend it, so much fire was 
brought upon them from the interior, and froin 
different flanks which had not been silenced, 
fhat in a short time £ve hundred, were killed 
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CHAP, and wounded, and the remainder returned into 

J^^ tiie trenches.* 
1813. ^^ ^^y ^^^ garrison obtained this triumph, 

BatUes in ^® cucmy commeuced a series of manoeuvres 

nwT^ against the right of the army. To retrieve the 
honour of the imperial arms, Marshal Soult, con- 
sidered the most able of the French captains, 

isth juij. returned in the middle of July, from the army 
in Germany, to assume the command of the 
forces in the south,^ as Lieutenant de I'Empe* 
reur. These, by desertion and other casualties, 
had been reduced to 80,000 ; nevertheless, the 
Imperial Lieutenant proclaimed his intention of 
carrying the war beyond the £bro; and,. as 
proof of his expectations of success, used every 
exertion to bring forward fre^h artillery and to 
augment the strength of his cavalry, arms of 
little value for a struggle in the Pyrenees* 
His first enterprise was to relieve Pamplona, 
with which view, at the end of July, he as- 
sembled a convoy of provisions and stores at St. 
Jean Pied de Port, and concentrated the main 
body of his army in the environs of the town. 

Of all the undertakings in war, the most 
hazardous is to defend the passes through a 



* When Marshal Berwick attacked St. Sebastian in 1719, 
he formed his breaches in a similar manner and from the same 
spot; after which, having lodged on the covcfred-way of the 
land front, the place capilulated. 
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range of mountains, as it obliges a separation of CHAP, 
force, which gives an enemy the choice of , ^^ ,^ 
directing his principal strength against any par- .]g]5, 
ticular corps, and to select the point most 
eligible for that purpose. Success of the as- 
sailants, at any single pass, compromises the 
safety of all the defensive corps, which are 
consequently less firm in proportion to the num- 
ber of passes ; and the resistance of the weakest 
becomes equally important to the safety of all, 
as that of the strongest. The surest |)lan there- 
fore is to concentrate in rear of the passes to he 
defended, leaving at them only posts of such 
strength as shall give warning of the points at- 
tacked in force, and allow time to mslke suitable 
dispositions for their support. In the Pyrenees, 
however, such an arrangement for defence is 
impracticable, as nature, acting on the great 
scale, has so jumbled mountain alongside of 
mountain, that all lateral communication is cut 
off, or is rendered too tedious to be of any ad« 
vantage. The allies were therefore obliged to 
attempt the defence of the passes under the dis- 
advantage of having two points to cover, sixty 
miles distant from each other, and two blockades 
to maintain. 

To unite these four objects, the following 
were the dispositions : — ^The besieging force at 
St Sebastian, under Sir T. Graham, with its 
covering army (chiefly Spaniards) on the Bi- 
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CHAP. da9soa, formed the extreme left. A brigade of 
British infantiy under General Byng, with 



jQjcf^ Morillos corps of Spaniards in the pass of Ron- 
cesvalles, formed the extreme right, having, as 
their support, Sir Lowry Cole's division at 
Biscaret, in their immediate rear, and Sir Thomas 
Picton's division in reserve at Olaque. — General 
Hon. William Stewart's division, with Silviera's 
Portugueze division under Sir R. Hill, were 
posted at the passes near Maya, about twenty 
miles on the left of Roncesvalles, having Ge^ 
neral Campbell's Portugueze brigade detaol^d 
to Los Alduides. The light division under 
Baron C. Alten guarded the heights of St. 
Barbara, and Lord Dalhousie's division the 
Puerto de Echalar, intermediate points between 
the right and left ; General Pack's division, (the 
sixth,) being in reserve at the interior pass of 
St. Estevan, and the Conde de Bispal, with 
10,000 Spaniards, being charged with the blocks 
^e of Pamplona. 

Soult's arrangements were to attack, on the 
same day, in force, the passes of Roncesvalles 
and Maya, the roads from which converge on 
Pamplona ; thus acting against the extremities, 
every advance he should make on either flank 
would oblige the other defensive corps to fall 
back, which would affect the resistance of his 
immediate opponent, and it would require only 
om advantage of combat or manceuvre, in a 
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distance of thirty riiiles, to fopce one of the CH Al* 
defensive corps from the road of Pamplona/ ^J^ 
where his own forces would be certain to unite, jgig. 

These man:oeuvres were commenced by the 
French oh the 25th Jiilyj under the great adyan- 
tage of Lord Wellington being at the opposite • " 
extremity of the line near St. Sebastian. Count 
Erlon, who commanded the right of the at-^ 25th July, 
tacking army, about 13,000 men, and was des- 
tined to. force the position of Maya, defended 
by Lieutenant General W. Stewart's division, • 
began early in the morning to make demonstra- 
tions against each of the four passes, and against 
the division of the Cond6 de Amarante posted 
on the right of Maya : under cover of these ma- 
noeuvres he collected the main body of his forces 
behind a hill immediately in front of the pass of 
Aretesque, from whence about noon he madea^ 
sudden and rapid advance against the pass; the 
defenders were 110 1 sufficient to resis^t his for- 
midable numbers ; the troops, to watch the other 
passes could, not leave them totally unguarded, 
and were brought up by successive battalions aa 
the pressure augmented ; whereas Count Erlon's 
whole force acting compactly, each endeavour 
to check them proved too feeble; some of the 
defensi vie battalions became se'parated from the 
others, and the division was forced back several 
miles with the loss of four guns, and 1600 men 
killed and wounded;. to a strong piece of ground. 
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CHAP, where being concentrated, and joined about 
y^y^J 6 P. M. by a brigade from Echalar, they re- 
1813. ne.wed the struggle with success till 9 P» M., 
when the firing ceased : during the night the 
troops fell back on £lizonda. 
isth July. Marshal Soult in person, with 35,000 men^ di- 
rected the effort against Roncesvalles. General 
Byng, who commanded the advance of the 
allies in the pass, aware that a few miles to hid 
right a road through Arbaicete turned his postj 
detached Morillo's corps as far to the right ae^ 
consistent with mutual support, and placed his 
own brigade in a situation to cover the direct 
communication from St. Jean Pied de Port t0 
that town. To effect the latter object, he was^ 
obliged to descend from the summit of the pass, 
which Marshal Soult observing, he slightly 
attacked Roncesvalles in front, whilst he marched 
a very considerable corps along the ridge of 
Arola to his right to cut off the retreat of those 
disputing the. pass. The troops on the ridge, 
part of General Cole's division, being very infe- 
rior in numbers to the assailants, were beaten 
back with much loss along the plateau of Alta- 
bisca, till strengthened by the Fuzileer brigade^ 
which moved to their support, and enabled them 
to form on some very strong ground, which their 
pursuers did not think proper to attack. 

Marshal Soult then directed his main effort 
against the front of General J^g's force, and 
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drove it to the top of the mountain^ which lun*^ CHAR 
covered the road to Arbaicete. The same evenr >^ ^J^ 
ing the Spanish regiments defending thattowm, jglS. 
were successfully attacked and driven back on 
General Cole's division, who, having a superior 
force in his front, and on his flank^ with the 
chance of one also moving into his rear, retired, 
as soon as it became dark, to Lizoain, where tfa^ 
troops from Alduides joined him through Eguel 
In consequence of this retrograde movement^ 
Sir R. Hill's corps fell back behind Irueta, where 
it took up an almost unattackable position^ 

General Picton with his division crossed over 
to Zubiri as soon as informed of Soult's move- 
ments, from whence, on the 26th, he moved for- seih juij. 
ward to support the troops at Lizoain, of which, 
as senior officer, he assumed the command. At 
2 P. M, the enemy's whole force advanced, 
when Sir T. Picton retired skirmishing to a 
strong bluff hill, whicli, with the ground on its 
right, he maintained in order of battle till dark^ 
when he again fell back. 

On the 27th, the two divisions resumed their jrth juij. 
march, men and officers dejected to think that a 
few hours would carry them beyond Pamplona^ 
when a communication was received from Lord 
Wellington directing them to halt, as he had 
ordered up the Cond6 de Bispal to their support. 
Soon afterwards his Lordsihip himself appeared, 
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jCHAP, a sufficient presage of victory, and the troopsr 
s^,.^ took up their ground with full confidence of 

.1813. success. 

^ Lord Wellii^ton received information of the 
enemy being in movement on the night of the 
Sith, and with his usual activity hastened to the 
3cene of action, dictating, as he rode past thcr 
diiferent corps, the movements proper to support 
the retiring force. Previously to their arrival, 
General Cole's division had formed on the high 
ridge between the rivers Arga and Lanz, and 
General Picton's division on the left bank 
of the former river, occupying also a strong 
ridge. The Spaniards were formed in reserve 
on the left of the two divisions, and the cavalry 
in reserve near Huarte on the extreme * right, 
being the only ground where they could Act: 
thus the front extended across the two prim^ipal 
roads, which, from Maya and Roncesvallesj 
converge on Pamplona, in similar manner as 
has since been practised near Waterloo, by the 
roads converging on Brussels from Genappes 
and Nivelles. Orders had been sent to Sir R. 
Hill to retire behind the Lizasso, where he would 
be sufficiently near to support the position now 
occupied, and yet cover the road leading from 
Irantzum and Berisplano to Pamplona, into 
which Soult might throw himself by a wide 
pcnovement to his right, or Count Erloia'^ force 
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jmight enter direct; and Lord Dalhpusie was CHAP. 
ordered to bring his division from St. Estevan to .J: V^ 
the same point. 1813. 

Marshal Soult formed his army in a similar 
manner to that of the allies, on the ri4ge of a 
lofty mountain between the two roads, occupy- 
ing Souraren as a detached post on his rights 
and on his left placing one division on some bold 
heights beyond the road of Zubiri. The siame 
evening he pushed forward a corps to take pos- 
session of a rugged steep hill on the right of 
General Cole's division, commanding the main 
road from Zubiri, and which was occupied by 
one Spanish and one Portugueze battalion. 
These troops steadily resisted with the bayonet 
and drove the assailants back, when a reinforce- 
ment being immediately marched to their aid, 
prevented any further effort of the enemy 
against that point. 

Early in the morning of the 28th, General «8thjuiy. 
Pack's division (the 6th) arrived, and were so 
disposed across the valley in rear of the left of 
General Cole, with their right at Oricain, as to"" 
make face against the village of Souraren, where 
the enemy had collected in force. Scarcely had 
the troops taken up their ground when they were 
vigorously attacked fix)m that point: the 
French steadily advanced; but aftera little time, 
the front fire, aided by that in flank from the 
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.CHAP, troops on the position, caused such destruction 
\_ ^^^ amongst them that they retrograded- 
1813. Marshal Soult, on this failure, prepared for a 
general attack of the whole line. At 1 P. M, a 
strong column advanced up the hill, on which 
the centre of the allies was formed, and attack- 
ed the left of General Cole's division, posted 
at a small chapel behind Souraren on the high 
road from Ortix to Pamplona; a Portugueze 
battalion which defended it was quickly dis- 
lodged, but on the approach of Major General 
Rosss brigade to their support, it returned to 
the charge, and the enemy in their turn were 
driven back. They then directed their efforts 
against the hill on its right, where the 40th 
regiment, supported by a body of Spaniards, 
was in line ; the latter instantly gave way, and 
the French gained the summit. Their triumph, 
however, was of short duration ; the 40th, with 
much steadiness, gave them a volley, and rush- 
ing to the charge, drove them down again with 
great loss. Soult then covered his whole front 
with a cloud of tirailleurs, and under their fire 
attacked at the same time both flanks of Ge- 
neral Cole's division: repulsed with great loss, 
three times he renewed the attempt, and at each 
suffered most severely. The only success he 
met with was on the left, where, in the last at- 
tack, he regained the chapel, and following up 
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his advantage, established his columns on the CHAR 
position of the allies. The nearest battalions y.^^^ 
were ordered to drive them back, and never was is 13. 
more spirit shown on any occasion. General 
Ross's brigade was particularly engaged: the 
7th, 20th and 23d regiments repeatedly used their 
bayonets with success, and the 48th literally 
charged to their front and to their flank, and 
with the bayonet dislodged the enemy from the 
chapel, which brilliant action closed the contest, 
as immediately afterwards General Pack's divi-^ 
sion moved forward and gave a decided superi- 
ority to the allies on that point. 

On the 29th the two armies remained quiet in «9th juiy. 
their respective positions. In the course of the 
day, the allies were reinforced by Lord Dalhousie's 
division, which was posted near Marcalain, as- 
suring the communication of Sir R. Hill's corps 
with the main body, and firmly connecting the 
operations of the two defensive corps. This 
was a death blow to Marshal Soult's system of 
manoeuvres, and even placed him in an awk^ 
ward dilemma, should he attempt to retire withi- 
out a further effort; as the allies were now 
become one army, having their left wing much 
nearer Lanz, or St. Estevan, than the main body 
of their opponents. 

Marshal Soult perceived the difficulty of his 
situation, and the same evening made disposi- 
tions to extricate himself, and attain his object 

N-2 
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CHAP, of relieving Pamplona by a different manoeuvfe. 

\ ^\^^ The position occupied by the French between 
1813. '^® Arga and Lanz was by nature so exceed- 
ingly strong, almost inaccessible, as to leave 
little apprehension of its being attacked when 
ihoderatdy guarded ; Soult, in consequence, 
(having previously drawn in the division from 
the ground beyond the Zubiri road,) marched the 
bulk of his army to his right, and at Ortix 
formed a junction with Count Erlon, with the 
intention of overwhelming the left of the allies. 
The resistance, however, he had experienced on 
the preceding day, had so lessened his hopes of 
success, ' that he deemed it prudent, whilst his 
rear remained open, to send back his artillery to 
France. 

aothjuij. The movement of so many troops to the 
mountains on the right of the Lanz, leaving no 
^oubt of the enemy's intentions. Lord Welling- 
ton, to, prevent his right wing being detained 
inactive by an inferior force, (which would: have 
given his antagonist nearly the same advantage 
as a separate attack of Sir R. Hill,) decided 
to make the corps in his front move, and with 
that intent, on the morning of the 30th, began 
to nianoeuvre on its flanks. Lord Dalhousie with 
General Inglis's brigade gallantly carried a height 
which supported their right, and Sir Thomas 
Picton turned their left from the high road to 
Roncesvalles by crossing over the heights from 
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which the French division had been withdrawn, CHAP.. 
and General Packenham, in command of the .^^^^ 
6th division, drove them from the village of Vqiq' 
Ortix. . These movements having shaken their 
confidence, an attack in front was made by 
Lieutenant-General Cole's division, on which the 
enemy abandoned a position from its appearance 
impregnable, and were^ pursued beyond Olaque 
to the rear of the troops opposed to Sir Rowland 
Hill, who had been warmly engaged throughout 
the day. Whilst his left flank was threatened 
by a wide movement of Count Erlon, a strong 
force made many vigorous efforts to bt^ak his 
front. Sir Rowland repulsed every attack,^ 
and being constantly reinforced from the right 
in the same degree as the French moved, 
maintained his position till Count Erlon was 
absolutely round his left flank, when he leisurely 
retired to a range of heights near Eguarras, and 
bade defiance to the enemy, who were unable 
to dislodge him. . 

Thus foiled in their efforts against the left as French te- 
well as the right of the Allies, the French army, *"^* , . 
on the night of the 3 1 st, made a creditable, re- 
treat through the pass of Donna Maria, where 
they left a strong corps in an excellent position. 
Nevertheless, Lord Dalhousie and Sir R. Hill^ 
marching in parallel columns, simultaneously as- 
cended the two flanks of the mountains, and 
quickly dislodged it;, a brigade under. General 
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C H A P. Barnes, by a spirited afttack, literally driving more 

> J:^^ than double its number from one of the most dif- 

18 1 3. ficult points. Lord Wellington at the same time 

marching through the pass of Vilate on Irueta, 

the line of the Bidassoa became completely 

turned, and the ^{lemy lost many men in the 

further pursuit, as well as a considerable convoy 

of stores and provisions previously captured at 

Berueta, swelling their casualties to a number 

' unusually great : those of the Allies amounted 

to 6,000. 

The garrison of Pamplona received the first 
intimation of the advance of their friends by the 
desertion of thirty-five df the Walloon guards. 
These men representing relief as certain, their 
hopes and expectations were raised to the highest 
pitch on hearing the firing only five miles dis* 
tant, and they made a gallant effort to force 
through the lines of the investing corps, and 
raise the blockade ; but by the spirited exertions 
of Don Carlos de Espana they were repulsed, 
after having obtained possession of several bat- 
teries* On the 1st of August the posts of the 
army were established in nearly the same situa- 
tion as previously to the advance of the enemy^ 
Siege of st On this success, the siege of St. Sebastian, 
renewed" which siucc the failure of the assault had been 
converted into a blockade, was resumed. It was 
decided, to renew the former attack with an in- 
creased power of artillery, and by a^ditiona^ 
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batteries to be established on the isthmus, to CHAP, 
continue the breach round the angle of the land v^^J!^ 
front; a good battering train had arrived from 1813. 
England, and Sir George Collier, commanding 
the squadron, landed both men and guns to aid 
in the operation : — thus provided, the besiegers 
opened a direct fire from eighty pieces of ord- 
nance on the 28th, and on the third day, when siitAog. 
the breaches appeared in a state to be assaulted, 
a proportion was turned against the defences, 
which, in a few hours, nearly subdued the fire 
of the place. A little before noon, on the Slst preMhet 
of August, the columns advanced to the assault. JJJUISf, ^^ 
The enemy on their approach exploded two 
mines on the left flank of the front line of 
works, which blew down the counterscarp wall, 
under which the assailants were passing; luckily, 
however, the troops not being in very close 
order, few were buried, and they reached their 
point of attack with little loss. . Many desperate 
efforts were made to carry the breach ; but each 
time, on attaining the summit, a heavy and close 
^re from the entrenched ruins within, destroyed 
all who attempted to remain, and those at the 
foot fell in great numbers from the flank fire. 
To supply these losses, fresh troops were sent 
forward with laudable perseverance as fast as 
they could be filed out of the trenches, and a 
battalion of Portugueze gallantly forded the 
Urumea, in fjace of the enemy's works, the whole 

N 4 
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CHAP, of which were strongly lined with men, who 
kept up an incessant fire of musketry, particu- 



J8'13« ^^^^y from a rampart more elevated than the 
spot where the breach had been formed. Sir 
Thomas Graham seeing this, trusted to the well 
known accuracy of fire of the artillery to op^n 
upon that spot, over the heads of the assailants. 
This they did with much effect ; nevertheless^ 
two hours of continued exertion had fruitlessly 
passed away, and the troops were still on the 
face of the breach, falling in great numbers, 
' without being able to establish themselves on 
\ its summit, when a quantity of combustibles 
exploded within, which shook the firmness of 
the defenders : they began to waver, and the 
assailants to redouble their efforts to ascend. 
The most advanced works were successively 
abandoned by the garrison, and ultimately the 
retrenchment behind the breach. The troops 
immediately pushed up in great numbers, as- 
sisted each other over the ruins, and descended 
into the town, after which, every attempt to 
check them behind various interior defences was 
in a moment overcome; 670 of the garrison 
were made prisoners, and the remainder driven 
into the castle. 

In this attack, nearly 2,(500 men and officers 
were killed or disabled. Generals Leith, Os- 
-wald, and Robinson were wounded at the final 
aeoault, and Colonel Crawford; Major Rose and 
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many Qther valuable officers fell, but nope more CHAPi 
regretted than Lieutenant Colonel Sir Richard vJ^^J^ 
Fletcher, Bart., the commanding- engineer, an 1813. 
officer esteemed by the whole army for gallantry 
and professional talent : the former was advan« 
tageously displayed in conducting the attacks 
of Rodrigo and Badajos ; the lines covering 
Lisbon bear honourable testimony to the latter. 

The same day the French made a great effort sist Aug. 
to draw off the garrison by forcing through the J?^*''l%'*" 
covering army, the principal strength of which bastian. 
consisted of 8000 Spaniards, under General 
Freyre, posted on the heights of St. Marcial, on 
the left of the Bidassoa, covering the high road 
from Bayonne. The position occupied by the 
Spaniards was exceedingly strong, their front and 
left flank being covered by the river, and their 
right supported by the bold mountain of Haya. 
• During the 29th and 30th August the enemy 
assembled in force at Vera ; in consequence of . 
which. General Inglis's brigade was ordered to 
the bridge of Lezaca, and General Ross's bri- 
gade took post on the left of the mountain of 
Haya, as an immediate support to the right of 
the Spaniards ; and a Portugueze brigade occu- 
pied the right of the same mountain to pre- 
vent it being turned. The first division under 
General Howard, in rear of Irun, formed a re- 
serve to the left of the Spaniards, and Longa's 
guerrillas, on the Imount^in of Haya, a reserve to 
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CHAP, their right. In the evening a large park of 

,^^hj artillery and a pontoon train were clearly seen 

1813 ^^ ^^^ ^^S^ ^o^d ^^^^ Bayonne, and various 

Affair at St. large bodies of troops were observed in move- 

Harciai. ^^^^^ \yyj^^ nothing hostile occurred. The night 

was exceedingly tempestuous ; nevertheless, at 
day-light on the 3 1 st, it was perceived that a 
French division had crossed the Bidassoa, by a 
ford in front of the left of the Spaniards^ and 
that a second division was in the act of crossing 
at the same spot, whilst a third division, under 
protection of several batteries thrown up during 
the night, were constructing a bridge over the 
river about half a mile above the main road. At 
the same time a very strong body was effecting 
the passage by the fords of Salim, to the right of 
the mountain of Haya. The two French divi- 
sions, as soon as formed, attacked the left of the 
Spaniards : despising their antagonists, they ad- 
vanced with precipitate boldness ; the hill they 
ascended was exceedingly steep, and the de- 
fenders firmly waited till the assailants had 
nearly attained the summit, when they charged 
them with the bayonet whilst in column, a move- 
ment so little expected that the French instantly 
broke, and were pursued to the bank of the 
river, which they recrossed in so much disorder, 
that many who mistook the direction of the ford 
were drowned. 
A subsequent attempt made on the right by a 
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French division, pushed across the Bidassoa to CHAP, 
protect the construction of the bridge, was at- vi^YJ^ 
tended with a similar result; a considerable 1313^ 
bend, however, in the river, flanked by batteries, 
prevented the Spaniards following up their suc- 
cess, and interrupting the labours of the pontoo- 
neers, who early in the afternoon completed the 
bridge. The French immediately passed over 
15,000 men, and made a general attack on the 
heights of St. Marcial. At the moment of their 
advance. Lord Wellington appeared in front of 
the line : the Spanish troops expressed their joy 
by loud and repeated vivas. Encouraged by 
his lordship's presence, and deriving confidence 
from their previous success, they behaved most 
nobly : the French were repulsed at all points, 
and being pursued to the banks of the river, 
individually endeavoured to recross. Some dis- 
covered fords, to which they owed their safety, 
but many less fortunate in their researches being 
drowned, the eagerness with which the fugitives 
latterly pressed on the bridge became so great, 
that it sunk from being overloaded, and most of 
those passing at the moment, perished. 

Simultaneously with the attack of the Spani- sistAu^ 
ards, the corps which crossed the river at Salim 
endeavoured to penetrate by a road to the right 
of the mountain of Haya, which leads to St. Se- 
bastian through Oyarzun. The Poitugueze 
were soon reinforced by General Inglis's brigade. 
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CHAP, which was relieved in the defence of the bridge of 
s,^,^^ Lezaca by a similar force from the light division. 
18 J 3. ^^^ ^^^ brigades retired before the enemy, and, 
favoured by the great strength of the country, 
reached the ridge on which the convent of St. 
Antonio stands, without serious loss : there the 
divisions of Sir L. Cole and Lord Dalhousie 
also assembled, as well as the Spaniards under 
Longa, and the enemy were unable to dislodge 
them. Being thus checked at all points, the 
French retired in the night, and rain having 
rendered the fords impracticable, were obliged 
to recross the Bidassoa by the bridge at Vera, 
exposed to the fire of part of the .light division. 
This added much to their casualties, which can- 
not be estimated at less than SOOO, in the course 
of the operation : amongst the number were two 
generals of division killed. 

This action was of considerable importance ; 
as the position of St. Marcial being exceedingly 
strong, Lord Wellington trusted to the Spa- 
niards alone to maintain it, giving them the 
opportunity, like the Portugueze at Busaco, to 
imbibe confidence;, and to lay the foundation of 
military character : thus, at the same moment, 
improving his own force, and causing incalcu- 
lable harm to the French soldiers, who, beaten by 
the Spaniards they had been taught to despise, 
could not but feel a sense of growing inferiority. 
sebJ^tian^^* Immediately after the capture of St. Sebastian, 

turrenders. 
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operations were comnlenced for the reduction 6f CHAP. 
the castle, which stands on the summit of a v^,..;^;^ 
rock, rising 200 feet almost perpendicularly jglS. 
from the sea. During the contest amongst 
the buildings on the day of the assault, various 
houses caught fire, which progressively spread 
over the whole town, causing the greatest im- 
pediment to the workmen, and it was the 9th 
September before the batteries were armed. On 
that day fifty-nine heavy guns, howitzers, and 
mortars opened, and the interior space of the 
castle being too confined to admit of cover being 
thrown up to lessqn the effects of the shells; the 
garrison did not long resist. After enduring 
the bombardment for two hours, and being re- 
duced to 1300 effective, and 500 sick and 
wounded, they surrendered prisoners of wan pthSfpt. 
General Rey, the governor, whose resolute and 
intrepid defence had gained him the esteem of 
his garrison and the respect of the besiegers, 
was happily among the survivors. The casual- 
ties of the allies in the two attacks rather ex- 
ceeded 3,700.* 

The end of September passed in closing up 

* Sir George Collier displayed the utmost seamanship and 
darins in his efforts to maintain the blockade of St. Sebastian, 
nevertheless the danger of the coast and the immediate vicinity 
of the French ports, enabled the garrison to have constant com- 
munication with France, and even after being shut up in the 
castle to obtain some artillery and ammunition. 
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CHAP, the troops, in replacing the ammunition j re-or- 
^^V^ ganizing the divisions which had most suffered, 
1813. ^^^ other general arrangements for an offensive 
movement. During this time, the troops posted 
on the summit of the Pyrenees to cover the 
blockade of Pamplona, suffered most severely 
from wet and cold, which, added to great priva- 
tions, almost shook their constancy: the fre- 
quent view of a serene and sunshiny day in 
the plains of Gascony beneath them, whilst they 
were enveloped in mists, deluged with rain, or 
«ut through with sleet — the wretched accom- 
modation of their bivouacs and quarters, con- 
trasted with the comfortable villages and smiling 
valleys of France — the unremitting fatigue of 
guarding their numerous posts — the frequency 
of night-duties, and a necessity for the strictest 
enforcement of military discipline, added to 
their discontent ; and as the duration of their 
tedious state of inactivity diminished the sti- 
mulus of hope and expectation, desertions be- 
came numerous. 
Allies cross The right of the army at Roncesvalles and 
Maya held a most commanding, situation, and 
might at any moment descend into France. — 
Lord Wellington, as soon after the surrender of 
St. Sebastian as arrangements could be com- 
pleted, determined to place his left in an equally 
menacing posture, by dispossessing the enemy of 
some strong ground they occupied as an ad- 
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vanced position on the right of the Bidassoa, the CHAP, 
key of which was a high steep mountain, called ^j!^ 
La Rhune, situated in front of the passes of 1313, 
Vera and Echalar. 

On the 7th October, two divisions under Sir 
Thomas Graham crossed the Bidassoa at low 
water, near its mouth. — The Spanish army of 
Galicia under General Freyre crossed at the 
ford of St. Marcial, and the light division under 
Baron C. Alten with Longa's Spaniards attacked 
the entrenched pass of Vera, whilst General 
Giron with the army of AndaUisia advanced 
against the entrenchments on La Rhune moun- 
tain. 

Sir Thomas Graham and General Freyre both 
carried the enemy's works in gallant style, and 
captured six pieces of artillery. General Alten's 
attack of La Vera was peculiarly brilliant : the 
approach, narrow and of a continued ascent, 
was occupied by five strong redoubts domineef- 
ing over each other ; nevertheless, the division 
advanced in column, and in that formation suc- 
cessively carried each work ; the firmness of the 
defenders being probably shaken by the appear-- 
ance of small parties of Spaniards detached to 
occupy various points on their flanks and in their 
rear. General Giron also carried the lower 
parts of La Rhune. The superior eminence, 
however, proved nearly inaccessible, and after 
many fruitless efforts to ascend, the troops bi- 
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CHAP, vouacked below it. . In the morning the de- 
.^ ^ fenders, finding themselves left to their fate, 

1813. S^^^ ^P ^^^ P^^* ^^'^^ ^ feeble resistance,, e^d 
the Spaniards, immediately pushing forward^ car- 
ried an entrenched line beyond the mountain, 
which was not obstinately disputed. The 
French commanders throughout the day evi- 
dently turned their chief attention to concen- 
trate behind a fortified line along the Nivelle, a 
few miles in rear of La Rhune mountaiil; which 
apparently they had occupied merely as a tem- 
porary advanced position, as they even aban^ 
doned many intermediate works between it and 
the river on being seriously menaced. Bridges 
of communication were speedily established 
over the Bidassoa, and works were thrown up 
to strengthen the ground gained on the French 
side, where the left of the army took post in an 
equally commanding attitude with the right 
• On the 31st October the garrison of Pam- 
plona, 4,000 in number, after a blockade of four 
months, without once having been able to com- 
ijiunicate with Marshal Soult, surrendered pri- 
soners of war, which event concludes the war in 
App. xvr. the western parts of Spain ; and the operations 
in the eastern provinces alone remain to termi- 
nate the narrative. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Operations in the Eastern Provinces — Jffair at Castalla — Sir /, 
Murray disembarks in Catalonia — lays siege'^ to . Tarragona—- 
Marshal Suchet moves to its relief-^ihe Sritish raise the 
siege, and re-embark for Alicante — French evacuate Valencia, 
and retire into Catalonia — the British foUov) their march—^ 
attempt the reduction of Tarragona-r-the siege raided by Mar-* 
shal Suchety who dismantles the works — Affair at Ordal — 
Secret Treaty between Ferdinand and Buonaparte — Lerida^ 
Mequinenza, and Monzon, recovered frcm the French by stror 
tagem — Return <f Ferdinand VIL— ^General Peace. 

m 

The allied forces in Valencia were augmented CHAP. 
during the winter of 1812-1813, to 16,000 men, ^^^]}j 
in nearly equal proportions of Spanish and Bri- jg.^ 
tish, and the chief command was transferred to 
Lieutenant General Sir J. Murray. During the 
same period, a separate Spanish corps of 12,000 
men, under General Elio, was organized in 
Murcia to act in conjunction with them. The 
two commanders, early in March, made a com- 
bined forward movement; General Elio, on the 
left, to Yecla, Villena, and the flat country in their 
vicinity, and Sir J. Murray on the right to the 
mountainous district of Castalla, when, having 
forced the French to fall back from Alcoy, he 
established his advanced posts at Ibi arid Biar. sd iMdKch, 
VOL. u, o 
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CHAP. In this position they remained till the begin- 
^^^^ ning of April, when Marsbal Suchet having put 
1813. ^ strong corps in movement against them, Ge- 
neral £lio decided to retire to a less open situa- 
tion. Intending to march from Yecla early the 
next morning, he imprudently withdrew his 
cavalry out-posts on the night of the 10th 
April, which gave the opportunity to Getieral 
Harispe to enter the town by surprize. The 
Spaniards attempted to retire over the plain, 
which movement having been anticipated, the 
French cavalry waited their approach, and, by 
repeated charges, sabred or made prisoners nearly 
the whole number. A battalion of 1000 men, 
. newly clothed and appointed, left in Villena, 
being separated by this success of the French 
i2ih. from the right wing of the army, capitulated 

the following day. 
Affair at Ou the 12th Marshal Suchet advanced from 
lith April. VjUenaj with .5,000 men, and after a contest of 
two hours at the pass of Biar, forced the de- 
fenders to fall back on Castalla, with the loss of 
two mountain-guns, on which the army . took 
up the ground in position, the left on some 
strong rocky heights, the centre near the old 
Moorish castle, from which the place takes its 
name, and the right thrown back behind a 
Battle of deep ravine. The next day, Marshal Suchet 
isThApk. assembled in front of the allies three divisions of 
infantry and fifteen hundred cavalry, and. it 
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being the first time the army of Aragon had come CHAP, 
into contact with the British, he, with! unhesi- 3^^ 
tating confidence, directed a column of 4,000 igjg, 
men to attack the left of their position, and wafi 
obeyed with alacrity by the troops. The grotind 
over wliich the assailants marched being rocky 
and uneven, their progress was slow, and they 
covered thek advance with numerous tirailleurs, 
between whom and the Spaniards under Gene- 
ral Whittingham a continued firing was kept up 
for nearly an hour. The column, however, gra- 
dually ascended the slope tiU nearly in contact > 
with the 27th Regiment, formed in line,' which 
rushed forward, and in a moment bayoneted 
them down. The Spaniards, encouraged by the • 
example, joined in the charge, and the loss of 
the French was so considerable, that they imme- 
diately commenced their retreat on St. Fe- 
lippe, which they effected without molestation 
through the pass of Biar on Villena, and from 
thence by Fuente La Higuera and Ontiniente, 
as Sir J. Murray, in preference to pressing their 
rear, put his army in movement on Alcoy the 
day after the battle, with the expectation of 
reaching the Xucar before the defeated force; 
but after the first day's march, finding that he 
was too late, he halted and returned to his for- 
mer position at Castalla. The allies lost in the 15th. 
two days 146 killed^ and about 500 wounded 
and missing. • 
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CHAP. Mairshial Suchet, after this repulse, concen- 

^^J^ trated 15,000 infantry, with a formidable ca- 
1813. v^'^y» ^^ readiness to occupy the strong line of 
the Xucar, should the allies pursue the offensive ; 
but at the moment of their success, 2,000 of 
the British were recalled to Sicily to enforce the 
compliance of the feudal Barons with the articles 
of a free constitution, and each party remained 
quiet till the movements of th^ forces on the 
eastern coast were combined with the general 
operations of the campaign. 

Operationt By iustructions from Lord Wellington, Sir J. 

ni«, Murray was directed, on the opening of the 

campaign, to transport his army into Catalonia, 
and possess himself of some maritime fortress 
which might enable him to co-operate with the 
Catalan chiefs. This junction of force, it was 
expected, would induce Marshal Suchet to aban- 
don V^^lencia, and perhaps the lower Ebro, and 
also prevent him giving support to Joseph's 
army. Sir J. Murray was further directed, in 
the event of Suchet bringing. up his troops in 
time to prevent the capture of a maritime for- 
tress, instantly to re-embark and sail to Valencia 
and possess himself of the strong lines hitherto 
occupied by the enemy, which must necessarily 
be left in a very unguarded state. To aid these 
enterprises, a body of Spanish troops, brought 
forward from Murcia and Grenada, under the 
Duke del Parque, were to threaten the line. of 
the Xucar. 
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The transports, which had rode out the whole CHAP, 
winter in Alicante bay, were in readiness for 3^1^ 
the reception of the troops at the appointed mo- j g j g 
ment: on the 31st May they sailed, and being 
favoured by the wind, anchored off Tarragona 
at dusk on the 2d June. 

The troops began to disembark at day-light Tarragona 
the following morning, and by the indefatigable "^juni. 
exertions of Admiral Hallowell, who took the 
personal superintendance of the operation,' 
14,000 men, with the artillery, were on shore 
and the place invested by 3 P. M. These move- 
ments were effected so much more quickly than 
troops could march by land from Valencia, that 
the garrison, watched by the army of General 
Copons, which was in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, had not been able to receive any re- 
inforcement, and scarcely mustered 700 men. 
Whilst preparations were making to commence 
the siege, a brigade under Colonel Prevost at- 
tacked the post on the Col de Balaguer. 

Fort Balaguer is a small square casemated Fort Baia- 
w^ork, standing on a bare rock 400 feet above dUcedT 
the sea, from which its distance does not exceed ^^^ '^""^' 
a thousand yards ; but the only communication 
open to the besiegers was a circuitous route 
of a mile and a half over the face of the 
hill. Every supply, even water, was to be 
brought up by manual labour from the fleet, and 
the earth to construct the works of the siege 

o3 
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CHAP, from the plain beneath^ consequently the attack 
y2>l!!^ ^^ '^^s l^*'l® ^^^^ presented many peculiar diffi- 
1813. culties; nevertheless, on the night of the 5 th, 
batteries were established within 1 00 yards, and 
by the skill and labour of the seamen^ artillery 
being dragged up the mountain, they opened on 
the following day. The practice from the mor- 
tars was excellent; every shell fell into the 
work, and after a few hours the governor, with 
his garrison of 100 men, capitulated as prisoners, 
of war. 

• The possession of Fort Balaguer effectually 
shut out Suchet from any immediate inter- 
ference with the operations of the main body of 
the army, as the range of mountains, at the ex- 
tremity of which it is built, wind round in a se- 
micircular form, and encompass the plain on 
which Tarragona stapds. A single passage, im- 
practicable for carriages of any description, 
about seven miles inland, forms the only com- 
munication over the ridge, between the great 
road which the fort commands and the town of 
Mont-blanc, to reach which from Tortosa it is 
necessary to make nearly the d6tour of Mequi- 
nenza. The siege of Tarragona, therefore, com- 
menced under the most favourable auspices. The 
strength of the fortifications had been consider- 
ably diminished by the French, who had dis- 
mantled or destroyed most of the exterior de- 
fences, and had proportioned the garrison to the 
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interior line only. This, however, not being €HAP. 
fully known to the besiegers, many days were ^^ 
spent in cannonading a detached work, which it ] g 1 5. 
was not judged advisable to assault before the 
night of the 1 1 th June. 

Marshal Suchet, with his wonted activity, 
profited by the time thus afforded him : he at* 
rived at Tortosa on the 9th, and finding the di- 
rect communication impracticable, from the loss 
of Fort Balaguer, marched the next day, with a 
division of infantry without artillery, by the 
mountain track before mentioned, leaving orders 
for the remainder of his army successively to 
follow as they should arrive. At the same time 
a corps from Upper Catalonia assembled at Ven- 
drels, rather more than a day's march to the 
eastward of Tarragona. On receiving informa- siege of 
tion of the approach of these two hostile bodies, raised. 
General Murray raised the siege, and re-em- i^thjuue. 
barked the infantry on the 12th June, leaving 
nineteen pieces of artillery in the trenches; 
which he did not deem of sufficient value to 
risk an affair by waiting till night to effect therr 
removal. The cavalry and field artillery marched 
to the Gol de Balaguer as more favouriable for 
their embarkation. Soon after their arrival a 
party of French cavalry from Tortosa skirmished 
with the out-piquets, which induced Sir J. Mur^ 
ray to disembark infantry to cover the re*em- 
barkation of the cavalry and artillery, and suc- 
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CHAP, cessively the whole army was relanded at the 
^^ ;^ Col de Balaguer, where Lord W. Bentiack found 
1 81 3. ^' ^^ ^^^ ^'^^^ June, on his arrival from Sicily to 
Lord w. assume the chief command.* Lord William im- 
assuinet the mediately blew up the fort, and re-embarked the 
troops for Alicante to follow up Lord Welling- 
ton's instructions, and take advantage of the 
absence of Suchet's army from the line of the 
Xucar 

l^ir J. Murray, for a deviation from his orders 
in not having pursued the same course, and for 
unnecessarily abandoning before Tarragona a 
considerable quantity of artillery and stores, 
which he might have embarked in safety, was, 
after the conclusion of the war, arraigned before 
a court-martial at Winchester. The latter part of 
the charge alone having been proved by circum- 
stantial evidence, the court attributed it to an 
error in judgment. 
Frenchcfft. Lord W. Bcntiuck advanced from Alicante, 

cuate Va- 
lencia, and joined the Duke del Parque, to operate on 

6th J. ^Y^^ gjj^ ^£ Valencia; but the splendid victory of 
Vitoria had rendered the retention of that pro- 
vince by the French impracticable. Suchet pru- 
dently abandoned Valencia on the 6th July; 

*The communication of the fleet with the army in this situ- 
ation was exceedingly precarious, as frequently sudden gales 
come off the land from Balaguer with such violence that no ca- 
bles will hold, and sometimes the surf is so high for days toge- 
ther, that Bo boat can land. 
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but, like his master on the Elbe, too confident of CHAP, 
returning fortune, and too desirous to profit by Jlvil^ 
it in the most rapid manner, threw away the jgjg 
means of commanding success by shutting up 
nearly ten thousand troops in Denia, Murviedro, 
Peniscola, Tortosa, Lerida Mequinenza, and 
Monzon, mostly situated on or to the south of 
the Ebro, and unconnected with his immediate 
operations, and which, with the garrisons of Bar- 
celona, Hostalrich, Gerona, Figiieras, Olot, 
Rosas, &c. diminished his moveable army fully 
1 8,000 men, and left him scarcely 20,000 to keep 
the field and make face against his numerous 
antagonists. 

The Spaniards formed the blockade of the fir3t Tarragona 
mentioned fortresses, while Lord W. Bentinck 30th juiy. 
followed the retiring force into Catalonia: the se- 
veral divisions passing between Murviedro and 
the sea, and crossing the Ebro on flying bridges 
at Amposta, invested Tarragona on the 30th 
July. Better informed of the strength of the 
place, that operation was vigorously performed: 
a brigade at the dawn of day advanced in line on 
the side of the Francoli, and obtained cover un- 
der some banks, 300 yards nearer the place than 
the most advanced point occupied during the 
previous attack. The commencement of the 
siege, and landing of the heavy artillery, how- 
ever, were deferred till the army of the Duke del 
Parque should come up, and the provincial 
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CHAP, forces of General Sarsfield be assent bled in sup- 
, ^^^ port of the operation : the former joined on the 
1813. ^^ August, the latter on the 1 1th; and the pre- 
parations for breaking ground were nearly com- 
pleted when the movements of Marshal Suchet 
Msnhai causcd them to be abandoned. That commander, 
KevetT^. kuowiug the little power of resistance of the 
!?tT place, directed his forces to assemble at Villa 

14ttiAiigi * 

Franca for its relief as soon as informed of the 
investment: it was, however, the 14th before he 
Ivas prepared to move : on that morning he at- 
tempted to pass a column along the road which 
skirts the sea by Altafalla, but the powerful fire 
of the men of war quickly made them strike 
into the interior: in the afternoon his main body 
crossed over the Cols of San Christina and Lie- 
bra, and marched directly on Tarragona, through 
Brafia: on their approach the allied troops took 
a position immediately in front of the town, to 
give battle; but in an affair of out-posts, the 
number of the French being judged to exceed 
20,000, the army, on the night of the l6th 
August, retired to Cambrils, and the Duke del 
Parque's forces recrossed the Ebro for the sake 
Dismantle! of subsistcncc. Marshal Suchet quickly disman- 
tioDi. tied the larragona, and havmg made various 
18th Aug. breaches in its walls, again fell back behind the 
Llobregat, over which river he established a tfite- 
de-pont at Moulins del Rey, as also various re- 
doubts on its right bank. The allies then took 
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possession of the unfortuiiate town, and made it CH A P. 
their point of communication with the fleet for ^^ 
the remainder of the war.* 1813. 

The hostile armies remained inactive after Affair at 
this brush till the beginning of September, ^"**|; 
when, it being understood that a large portion 
of the French had been withdrawn from Spain, 
the allied forces concentrated at Villa Franca; a 
corps of observation, composed of the 27th Bri- 
tish regiment, three Spanish battalions, a batta- 
lion of Calabrians, and four mountain-guns, un- 
der Colonel Adam, being placed on the main 
road, at Ordal, about ten miles in their front, and 
equally distant from the enemy's posts on the 
Llobregat. The advanced corps reposed in po- isth Sept 
sit ion at about one o'clock in the morning, 
when their piquets were rapidly pushed back, 
and in a few minutes they were attacked in 
force : the guns were on the road, and were ably 
fought for above an hour, during which the con- 
test was firmly maintained along the whole 
front, when the attacking force pressing forward 
in overpowering numbers, their cavalry pencr 
trated to the rear of the position, upon which 
the defenders individually dispersed. The guns 

♦ Gales from the south-east frequently blow in Tarragona 
bay with alarming violence: the men of war nevertheless rode 
them out all the winter of 1813 and 1814, the transports 
always getting under weigh on their approach, and running 
round Cape Salo. 
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CHAP, remained in the power of the French; but the 
,^^y!^ greater number of the fugitives, favoured by the 
1813 obscurity of night, eventually reached the main 
body. This rencontre has all the appearance of 
having been unlooked for by Marshal Suchet, 
whose whole army was advancing against the 
force at Villa Franca, probably ignorant of Ordal 
being occupied ; or otherwise it can scarcely be 
supposed he would have confined himself to a 
front attack of a position completely open on 
both flanks. 
14th Sept. On the approach of the French the following 
day, the allies retired over the plain of Villa 
Franca. Being rather closely followed, a halt 
made on a favourable spot for closing up the 
ranks brought on an affair of cavalry, wherein 
the Brunswick Hussars were conspicuous in a 
rencontre with a regiment of Cuirassiers, after 
which the French returned to the Llobregat, 
and the allies continued their retreat to Tarra- 
««d Sept. gona. Lord W. Bentinck immediately afterwards 
returned to Sicily, and was succeeded in the 
command by Lieutenant General Clinton. 
Secret At this time the affairs of Napoleon becom- 

tw^Ni^ ing desperate, the recovery of 15 or 20,000 men 
f^i^IIiid. left in the several garrisons in Catalonia and 
Valencia became an object of the highest im- 
portance, as also drawing to his owli assistance 
the effective troops under Marshal Suchet: with 
this hope he secretly concluded a treaty with his 
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prisoner, Ferdinand the Seventh, by which it CH^F. 
was stipulated that Spain should be evacuated 3^^ 
by the troops of both belligerents, and that all .jgis. 
prisoners should be restored, whether in the nth Dec. 
power of England or Spain. The Duke of St. isthDcc. 
Carlos was immediately dispatched to Madrid 
with a letter from Ferdinand to the government, 
communicating the treaty which he had con- 
cluded, and desiring the Regency to return it to 
him duly ratified, according to customary form* 
To this letter the Regency replied by expressions sth jan, 
ofjoy atthe approaching liberation of their so- ^^^** 
vereign, but parried the execution of the treaty 
by enclosing a copy of the decree of the Extra- 
ordinary General Cortes of the 1st January, 181 1, 
which decided th^t no act of his Majesty, whilst 
under restraint, should be binding on the na- 
tion. A second letter from Ferdinand to the 
Regency, brought by Don Joseph Palafox, 
pressing the ratification still more strongly, was 
answered in a similarly evasive manner by the 
president. Cardinal Bourbon, who took the op- 
portunity to notify to his Majesty, that an ambas- 
sador had been sent in his name to a congress of 
the belligerent powers to treat for a general 
peace. The Cortes, on the 2d February, passed 
a string of regulations to guard against any in- 
fraction of the laws of the. state, and to preserve 
their own authority: among other things they 
decreed that the king should npt be considered 
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CHAP, free tUl he h^ sworn to observe the articles of 
^^^ the oHistitutioii ; that he should not be permitted 
1814. ^ bring any armed force with him» nor be ac? 
companied by any Spaniard who had served urn 
der Joseph ; that the Regency should fix the road 
for the King to travel; that the president should 
meet the king on the frontier and accompany 
him to Madrid; that on his Majesty's arrival he 
should alight at the hall of the Cortes and swear 
tp. the constitution ; that he should th«n be at^ 
tended by a deputation of thirty members to the 
Regency, who should resign the executive au^ 
thority into his hands. These decrees and regu^ 
lotions being communicated to the people in a 
proclamatiion, the . government reposed in the 
fatal confidence of full security. 

In December Marshal Suchet made a general 
movement of his force to cover the pillage of 
the town of Martorelli, the inhabitants of which 
f rench be- had the misfoftune to incur his displeasure. This 
cuateCata. was thc last offcusivc cffort of the French in 
J Spain, as, in the end of January, 10,000 of their 
best troops quitted Catalonia to defend their 
own territory, and the remainder retired for se-^ 
curity under the walls of Gerona, on which Bar- 
celona and Hostalrich, where they left garrisons, 
Letida,Me. wcrc immediately blockaded: Lerida, Mequi- 
aiidMonzoii ucuza and Monzon were recovered by strata- 
gem. An aide-de-camp of Marshal Suchet 
15th Feb. having deserted, bringing with him the cypher 
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in which the corresppndjence with thq French &UAf?i 
garrisons was carried on, advantage was taken of s^i^y 
the oQCurrence by the governor-general, Gppons, j g j,^ 
to write in Sachet's name to the comma^idants 
of the different places occupied by the French, 
that a convention had been concluded between 
him and the Spaniards, by which their gar- 
risons should march to Barcelona, giving up 
their respective places on the appearance of his 
aide-de-camp in company with a Spanish staff- 
officer. The goyemors of Lerida, Mequinenza uthand 
and Monzon fell into the snare, not ^suspecting 
deceit till they arrived at, the strong mountain- 
pass of Martoral, where they found a British isthRb. 
force in position which demanded the object of 
their march. On their reply General Clinton 
denied all participation in the convention, and 
refused to admit them into Barcelona, which he 
was blockading and about to besiege; but left 
them at perfect liberty to proceed to any other 
point. Whilst hesitating what course to pursue 
in this dilemma, Copons closed upon their rear 
with a superior force, and acquainting them 
with the stratagem, they capitulated with be- 
tween 3 and 4000 men. The Governor pf Torr 
tosa. Baron Robert, more wary, or having, as he 
stated, received letters from Marshal Suchet 
only a few days previously, begged to postpone 
the delivery of the place till the arrival of the 
garrison of Murviedro, when he would march 
Put and retire in company with thera» The aider 
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CHAP, de-camp, however, terrified at some strong 
^j^J^ symptoms of an inclination to hang him, which 
1814. ^^ observed whilst in Tortosa, declined to enter 
Murviedro, and those two fortresses were thus 
preserved by the prudence or superior discern- 
ment of an individual. 

In the beginning of March Marshal Suchet 
was ordered to detach other ten thousand men 
from his army into Ftatice : in consequence he 
blew up the works of Olot, Palamos and Besca- 
ra, and the northern fronts of Gerona, and con- 
centrated the remainder of his forces behind Fi- 
gueras, between the rivers Llero and Castillon. 
Ferdinand At this pcriod the increasing difficulties of 
stored to his Fraucc, and the ascendancy of the allies no 
country. jQ^ggj. admitting a hope of Joseph recoverinsr 

23d March. . ^ . . . ? 

his usurped dominions, Napoleon decided to li- 
berate Ferdinand, and trust to his honour and 
the influence of intrigue for the fulfilment of 
lothMar. t^c treaty of Valenfay: having first secretly 
passed General Zayas through the posts of the 
allied army, to treat with the anti-constitutional 
party at Madrid, he sent Ferdinand and his 
whole family into Catalonia, where, on the 23d 
March, under a suspension of hostilities. Mar- 
shal Suchet, at the head of the French forces, 
delivered him, on the banks of the Fluvia, to 
General Copons at the head of the Spanish 
army. 
General By the treaty of general peace, which imme- 

^*^* diately followed, the boundaries of Spain were 
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extended to the limits occupied on the 1st Jan. CHAP, 

XVII 

1792, and the Spaniards had the satisfaction of v^p.,^ 
seeing their exertions against foreign usurpation 1814. 
crowned with complete success. Not so, how- 
ever, the attempts made to procure them domes- 
tic freedom. The Regency, which had so well 
parried the first attempt of Ferdinand to dictate 
to the government, by appealing to the decree 
of .the Cortes that no promises extorted from the 
King whilst under restraint should be binding on 
the nation, did not, unfortunately, in their sub- 
sequent acts on this trying occasion, display the 
same degree of judgment. Without having 
prepared the means of commanding obedience, 
or being certain of the fidelity of the militaiy 
commander, they caused it to be notified to Fer- 
dinand, soon after entering Catalonia, that he 
would be requiredto swear, not only faithfully 
to observe and maintain the total change which, 
without his knowledge or concurrence, their 
predecessors had made in the fundamental laws 
of the state, but also to accede to the various 
other restrictions which the Cortes had placed 
on the royal authority and revenue since he had 
. notified his being at liberty. The King, whose 
ideas had not changed with the circumstances 
of the times, was unprepared to make such 
concessions to those he considered merely as 
delegates of his authority, and possessing their 
power solely in consequence of his misfortunes ; 

VOL. II. p 
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CHAP* and there were not wanting indivkluals of nmk 

• VVfl' ... 

ij^/^ and military influence, forward to seek the ix^yal 
1814. favour by encouraging him in resistance. These 
counsellors recommended Ferdinand to tempor 
rise; and, as a nieans of trying thefcQliogis of 
the people before he should be obliged to der 
glare himself openly, they caused him to avoid 
meeting the President . of the Regency; by 
a deviation from the route trs^ced cm): . fpi' . hi» 
journey^ and going round by Zaragos^a: the re- 
ception . thj^ young < monarch met 'with i^.tih^ 
city was so enthusiastic, and so personally, flajtr 
tefipgj that instead of: proceeding directly,, tQ 
Madjrid^ he was encouraged further to d^vi.ajt9 
to Valencia, wh^re, being greeted in an e^uliUy 
lenthusiastic manner, he fixed, his cour!t% ;Th^ 
President of, the Regency arrivi^d immediately 
after his Majesty at Valencia, but inatead of 
finding' himself ia a cppdition to dictate, terjo^ 
wasTeceiyed with cold hauteur, and being xaade 
to kiss the royal h^tnd in token of obedienjc^ 
was put ui^der restraint. : ; 

! Most of the principal nobility apd dignified 
clergy, with many members of the, Gk)rte^ 
flocked round their king ; also a host of ci-dl?V^nt 
counsellors of state, of the inquisition, war atid 
finances; with a numerous train of retired geQ^ 
rals, uncloistered monks and ejected canons^ 
each bringing the homage of his own fidelity 
and that of his brethren : assurance$ of loyalty 
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and attachment to the royal person were also CHAP, 
received from various part3 of the kingdom, and ^^^^ 
General Elio engaged for the obedience of the 1814; 
troops under his command to any orders their 
sovereign might think fit to issue. 

In the course of three weeks it became evi- 
dent that the new constitution, by its: sweeping 
changes, had offended the prejudices and .feel- 
ings of every class of society, and that nearly 
the total of the nation would rejoice in its modir 
fication. Emboldened by this belief, and the App.xviL 
support of the army, Ferdinandj on the 4th 
May, uoder a promise of reforming abuses, disf 
solved the ordinary Cortes then sitting, abro-? 
gated the acts of the late extraordinaiy Cor^tesj 
arid resumed all the powers he hsid prievio^sly 
exercised ; declaring guilty of high tteason, and 
denouncing the punishment of death against 
whomsbever should oppose the execution of the 
di^cre^. His Majesty a few days subsequently isth May. 
entered Madrid, where he was received with tur 
multuous joy, the populace even vying with 
each Qtheri in endeavours to destroy every public 
monument designed to commemorate the exr 
ertions that had been made for their benefit 
The jCortes thereupon, deeming resistance vain, 
quietly separated. The most distinguished of 
the patriotic members, as. also the regents, were 
sboiji; afterwards either banished, imprisoned, ot 
condemned to degrading punishments; the fe 

p 2 
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CHAP, berty of the press was abolished, the Inquisition 
y^^,^ re-established, and the kingly government re- 
1814. stored, without a single amelioration of the 
various encroachments which for some centu- 
ries it had gradually been making on the other 
branches of the constitution. 

Thus the ill-judged attempt of speculative 
men, suddenly to raise a people to th^ enjoy- 
ment of unbounded freedom, lost the Spaniards 
the most favourable opportunity that ever pre- 
sented itself to a nation to renovate and improve 
its institutions, affording sad proof that theore- 
tical wisdom is little fitted to direct the affairs 
of the world. A free government, to be duly 
valued and inviolably maintained, must be a 
work of gradual improvement, arising out of the 
increased knowledge and experience of those 
who live under it. Communities, equally with 
individuals, require training to habitual firmness 
and forbearance, qualities necessary in the 
highest degree to the preservation of rational 
freedom; such being the tendency of the dif- 
ferent orders of men to encroach upon each 
other, that, without their constant and watchful 
exercise, a constitution, however perfect in its 
institutions, will infallibly sink into some de- 
scription of despotism, or the still greater evil of 
a turbulent democracy. However much, there- 
fore, we regret the acts of Ferdinand, and his 
compliance with the ungenerous counsels to 
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deny the slightest boon to a loyal and confiding CHAP, 
people, whose fortunes had been so freely sacri- ^^ ^^^ 
ficed, and whose blood had so copiously flowed 1814. 
for the preservation of his throne, we cannot but 
regard the failure of the efforts made in the 
cause of freedom to have been a natural conse- 
quence of the confined education and contracted 
ideas of the present race of Spaniards. This is 
the more lamentable, as the events in the narra- 
tive just concluded show them to possess many 
great national virtues. Be it ever remembered 
that when betrayed into the power of Buona- 
parte, pride of independence led them to refuse 
submission to his fetters : the manly firmness of 
their character rendered vain the number of his 
forces; and their persevering fortitude gave op- 
portunity for those combats which stripped his 
legions of their boasted invincibility, and stimu- 
lated continental Europe to exertions which 
broke the tyranny of France, and probably 
/Saved the world from retrograding in civilization 
and refinement under the oppressive influence of 
a powerful and widely spreading military des- 
potism. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Military Position of Europe — Lord Wellington forces the Passage 
of the Nivelle— places the Right of his Army beyond the Nroe 
— Marshal Soult successively attacks the Left and Bight of the 
Allies — w repulsed at both Points — the Army goes into Winter 
Cantonments — again moves forward — the Left blockades Bay' 
onne — tlie Bight forces the Passage of the Gaves ofMauleon 
and Oleron — gains a Victory aver Marshal Soult at Orthes — 
who subsequently manosuvres to his Left — a Detachment tf 
the Allies, in consequence, gain Possession of Bordeaux — the 
remainder manctwore against Soult in the direction of Toulottse 
— attack and carry his Entrenched Position round that City 
— General Peace. 

During the summer and autumn of 1813, the CHAP. 
military affairs of Europe underwent a complete C^^m^ 
change, and the French armies, heretofore so j g 1 3. 
formidable, were beaten in every quarter. An 
armistice to negociate a peace, under the media- 
tion of Austria, followed the battles of Lutzen 
and Bautzen, in which the arrogant pretensions 
of Buonaparte provirig that nothing less than 
the dictatorship of Europe would satisfy his 
ambition, the Emperor Francis, whose alliance 
had been that of temporary convenience and 
family interest, rather than cordial attachment, 
joined his forces to those of Russia and Prussia 
to limit the French empire to the boundary of 
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CHAP, the Rhine. An outline of the military events 

XVIII • • • 

\^^^^ which followed this decision may be traced in a 

1813. ^^^ sentences. 

Buonaparte had 250,000 men to support his 
pretensions; the allies to oppose them, a still 
greater number. The former made Dresden the 
pivot of his actions, stationing there his guard, 
his cavalry, and the 61ite of his troops, to the 
number of 70,000 ; the remainder of his force 
he divided into three armies, making face to 
Silesia in his front, towards Berlin on his left 
flank, and towards Bohemia on his right : Dres- 
den, being thus a reserve and point of support 
to all his corps, and containing every thing he 
possessed in the shape of a dep6t, was en- 
trenched. His left army had the further support 
of the fortress of Magdeburg, and several well 
secured bridges over the Elbe ; his right had no 
local advantages, and opposite to; it the main 
force of the confederates assembled. 

Early in August the Prussians seriously pressed 
the French troops in Silesia, which inducing 
Buonaparte to march his reserves to their sup- 
, .port, the allied main body, crossing the Elbe in 
Bohemia, attacked Dresden on the left of the 
river. Buonaparte, interrupted in his operations 
by intelligence of this movement, hastened back, 
and luckily arrived to succour the town at the 
moment the assailants were penetrating through 
its weak retrenchments. The confederated ar- 
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mies, foiled in this well-judgfed attempt, bivou- CHAP, 
acked in position from the river above to the (^TJi^ 
river below the town, forming nearly a jsemi- 1 8 1 3. 
circle on the left bank, of seven miles periphery. 
The communications along this extensive front 
being every where bad and tedious and nearly 
impracticable in the centre, Buonaparte en- 
deavoured, by a vigorous attack, separately to 
overwhelm one wing. 

Having detached 30,000 men to cross the 
Elbe about fifteen miles above Dresden, and 
take post in rear of the right flank of the con- 
federates, he attacked them in front with his 
main body. In person he was successful, com- 
pletely beiting back those opposed to him; 
but not pressing the retiring force, they proved 
too powerful for the corps detached to their 
rear, which, attempting to stop their retreat, 
was, after a short combat, made prisoners. A 
variety of minor affairs, generally successful, 
followed, with the French corps in Buonaparte's 
front and on his left flank ; nevertheless he re- 
mained obstinately stationary at Dresden, wear- 
ing away his troops with attempts to make head 
on each point, till at length the ^allies, having 
completed their arrangements, decided to unite 
their forces in his rear. Having drawn their 
separated armies together, into two bodies, one 
marched from Prussia by the French left, the 
other from Bohemia by their right ; and on the 
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CHAP. 15th October were within a few miles of efFect- 
^^]|^^ ing their junction at Leipzig, when Buonaparte 
1813. iiiterposed between them, having remained till 
the last moment at Dresden, and ultimately 
leaving there above 30,000 men. His little care 
of his troops, and his losses in battle, added to 
70,000 locked up in various garrisons, had re- 
duced his forces to 170,000 combatants. He 
endeavoured, with 25,000 men, to check the 
march of the corps of the allies advancing from 
Prussia, whilst with the remainder of his anny, 
he attacked the other. This manoeuvre, which 
had so frequently given him victory when tried 
on a great scale, and by a wide movement, 
failed of effect when the two corps were within 
a few hours march of each other : the opera- 
tions of his main body promised success; but 
his weak defensive corps being forced back on 
Leipzig, his only passage over the Elster, he was 
paralysed in his exertions, and finally obliged to 
retrograde to preserve his communications. The 
main body of the allies pressed around him in 
overpowering numbers, and the Saxons quitted 
his ranks: retreat could not be attempted in 
day-light, from the numberless obstacles in his 
rear, and he had to contend for existence till 
night, when about two-thirds of his force filed 
through the town, the remainder surrendering 
prisoners the following morning on being at- 
tacked. The premature explosion of a bridge 
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a few miles in rear of Leipzig, caused a further CHAP, 
loss of 15,000 of the fugitives. The defection ^^[^ 
of Bavaria', a corps of which nation unsuccess- i g 1 3. 
fully attempted to intercept their retreat at 
Hanau, diminished them 10,000 more : the 
army, shut up at Dresden, surrendered prison- 
ers of war, as did, successively, the various gar- 
risons left in the north of Germany, and with 
difficulty Buonaparte collected some fifty thou- 
sand men on the banks of the Rhine, having, in 
the short space of eighteen months, sacrificed 
to his obstinacy above half a million of admiring 
warriors. 

Napoleon individually hastened to Paris, and Nov. 9&. 
having, in a violent and declamatory speech to 
his Council of State, represented the danger of 
the country, "Wellington already in the south; 
the Russians menacing the northern, and Aus- 
tria the south-eastern frontier," obtained from 
his complaisant senate decrees for a levy of 
300,000 men, and for doubling the public con- 
tributions. These decrees, however, were at 
the moment mere words : time was required to 
give them effect, and little or nothing inter- 
posed, on the eastern frontier, between the allies 
and Paris : a considerable interval,- nevertheless, 
elapsed (caused, perhaps, by political considera- 
tions, and the hope that a negociation, then 
going forward, might end in a general peace) 
before they followed up their success, and the 
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GIJAP. example of invasion, as well as of victory, was 

XVIII 

^^ doomed to spring from the south. Lord Wel- 
1313. luigton, for that object, immediately on gaining 
possession of Pamplona, on the 1st November, 
concentrated his forces to their left ; but heavy 
rains near the coast, and snow in the mouutaius, 
attended with exceedingly inclement weather, 
retarded any forward movement till tile 10th 
November, when the whole* advanced to dis- 
lodge Marshal Soult from a formidable line of 
works on the Nivelle, which, with great labour 
and expense, he had been preparing since the 

^^geof failure of his efforts in the Pyrenees. The 



10th Nov. 



* The organization of the army was into three corps, as 
follows : the right, consisting of the second division, UonoiLP- 
able Sir W. Stewart ; sixth division, Sir Henry Clinton ; Sir 
J. Hamilton's Portugueze division; Morillo's Spanish division; 
and Colonel Grant's brigade of cavalry, nnder Sir Rowland 
Hill. The left^ consisting of the first division, Major-General 
Howard ; fifth division, Major-General Oswald ; Generals 
Wilson and Bradford's Independent Portugueze brigades ; and 
Lord Aylmer's Independent British brigade, under Sir Joh^ 
Hope. The centre divided into two bodies, the right of whicL, 
consisting of the third division, Major-General Honourable 
Charles Colville, in the absence of Sir Thomas Picton ; fourth 
division, Lieutenant-General Honourable Sir L. Cole ; seventh 
division, Mariscal del Campo Le Cor, in the absence of Lord 
Dalhousie, under Sir W. Beresford. The left formed of the 
light division under Baron C. Alten; the Spanish army of 
reserve under General Giron, and that of Don Manuel Freyre, 
supported by Baron Victor Alten's brigade of cavalry ; alto- 
gether amounting to 85,000 men. 
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French position did not follow the ^ipdjngs of CHAfPj 
the river, but extended in nearly ji direct line s^,,^^ 
on either bank from the sea to Ainlioe on thj^ isig. 
left. The right was particularly strong, being 
covered by various advanced works, aftd by-^n 
interior line fornifed round the bridge on the 
main road to Bayonne, which was further sup^ 
ported by the town of St Jeau de Luz paxr 
tially retrenched, the Nivelle not being fdrdr 
able. The left ran in rear of the river aloug 
the heights of Ainhoe, which were occupied b^ 
five redoubts and other works, extending on th^t 
flank to the lofty mountains in which the Nivelle 
rises, and terminating favourably at a fortified 
rock on the same range..- This part of their po^ 
sition being considered by the Prench as the 
weakest, and offering the most favourable ground 
for attack, had been, further strengthened by a 
line of works in front of Ainhoe, also appuying 
its left on the fortified rock before mentioned. In 
the centre, the Nivelle forms a very consider- 
able interior behdr and their line was formed 
almost entirely on its left. The bridge at Asr 
cain, and that a little below it, were covered by 
strong t6tes-de-pont ; and the space included in 
the bend of the river, from thence, to the heights 
of Ainhoe, was studded with enclosed works and 
lines of entrenchments, of which the main de- 
fence was on a range of heights behind Sare. 
That village was barricadoed, and the approach 
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CHAP, covered by two redoubtr (a. b.), and by La 

XVIII. . . 

\^srmS Petite Rhone mountain, also retrenched, form- 

1813. i^g ^ strong advanced post in its front. The 
centre being the point where success would be 
most decisive, as the penetrating columns would 
separate the wings of the French army, and 
cause the immediate abandonment of St. Jean de 
Luz and the right of the line, Lord Wellington 
ordered it to be attacked simultaneously with 
the heights of Ainhoe, its immediate support on 
the left The latter operation was entrusted to 
Sir Rowland Hill. Marshal Sir W. Beresford, 
with three divisions, was charged with the right 
of the centre attack. General Giron, with the 
Spanish army of reserve, was ordered to act on 
his immediate left; and Baron Alten's light divi- 
sion, with Longa's corps, against La Petite 
Rhune. General Freyre, with a body of Spani- 
ards, was employed to threaten Ascain, and pre- 
vent the enemy detaching troops from thence to 
the support of those engaged. Sir John Hope 
had to perform the same service along the re- 
mainder of the French line to the sea. 

The division of General Cole commenced the 
operations of the day: after the artillery had 
warmly cannonaded the principal redoubt in 
front of Sare for a short time, the infantry ad- 
vanced with ladders to the assault, and the skir- 
mishers moved to its rear. The defenders, 
alarmed at these appearances, attempted to 
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escape by leaping over the parapet, but rather CHAP, 
too late, many being made prisoners in the ^f^^ 
ditch. The horse artillery directly galloped to ^siS 
some ground which took the other work in rear, 
and General Le Cor's division passed its flank, 
on which the garrison, even less resolute than 
their neighbours, secured safety by timely flight, 
and the divisions, instantly pushing forw^rd^ 
obtained possession of Sare without serious dif- 
ficulty. 

General Alten was equally successful against 
La Petite Rhune: having formed his division 
before day-light within 300 yards of the re- 
trenchment with which the face of the moun- 
tain was covered, as soon as day dawned the 
whole rushed to the attack with irresistible im-: 
petuosity, forcing line after line, till,' approach- 
ing near the redoubts, the garrisons, fearing to 
stand the assault, abandoned them, and the 
troops, without further opposition, formed on 
the summit of the hill. 

These preliminary attacks thus successfully 
executed, the whole moved forward against the 
retrenched range of heights in rear of Sare. The 
divisions of Generals Colville and Le Cor stea- 
dily advanced up the hill, covered by their re- 
spective light troops. The acclivity was so 
steep that the men could with difficulty scram- 
ble up, and the whole face was garnished with 
thick abbatis and various lines of en trench ment,* 

VOL. ir. Q 
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CHAP, from which a destructive fire of musketry was 
^^^ maintained on the assailants: they, however, 
1813. steadily advanced to assault, but on a close 
^proach the French abandoned their different 
lines of defence, as also the enclosed works^' 
g A, on their left, which were in an unfinished 
state. They even evacuated, without a strugglci 
a redoubt (J') capable of a good defence, and the 
two divisions formed in line on the crest of the 
position. The defenders retired without order, 
and in great haste, down the reverse of the 
heights to the bridges over the Nivelle; one 
battalion alone, posted in rear of a strong woi^ 
(e)^ preserving its formation, and making a show 
of resistance. On a similar force of Portugueae, 
however, moving forward, it retired, and the 
Portugueze, closely following for some distance, 
took up ground in rear of the work which yet 
resisted (e), the attention of whose garrison was 
occupied by General Alten's division in its 
front. That officer moved forward at the ap*»' 
pointed time from La Petite Rhune to the at- 
tack of the enemy's ground in his immediate 
front. • The flanks of it were covered by imprac- 
ticable ravines, and it could only be approached, 
in front over a very narrow low neck exposed ta 
the fire of two redoubts, and of trenches cut in: 
the hill half way down the slope.: Seeing; how- 
ever, that shelter could be obtained under a 
bank on the opposite side, the 52d, headed by 
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Lieutenant €!ok>neLC(ilbDnie,ecrossed the/^klge CHw^F^ 
ini single file, regardless of; the. fire frotn the ' d&r ,^^,^^^ 
fences : when^ collected under tbc bank, the Jat^ 1313. 
gles. sounded the advance^ and : the m^ ran ujp 
the slope witji chefers, .which had the effect of 
indiKcing the enemy?: to. abandon his /imes.»nd 
the redoubt which* supported them. . The cap4 
tur^ o£ one work (e) alone remaipy&djto complete 
their triumph^i iaind) the i division wereifbiimJng.fbi 
the> assa;iilt ^ of it, when ihey. wettt) madd ac-i 
quainted iwith the success I o€, vMarsha:! Beres-r 
IbrJs operatioai, i whichi ensured its ;fe,lL . The 
tvbops^^ m i ccH^sequenbei retired under cover from 
its fire, by which they had alreadyi lost above 
SOO fmetiy > and^ shortly .afterwards, the; garrison, 
560^ in number, jseejng all hope> of retreat cut 
off/ 'Surrendered prisoners.. : i .\ :■ 1 

. Siri Rowland Hill attacked the heights of 
Ainhoe in eohellonis of divisions. Sir H. • Clin- 
ton!s leading: nothing could excfeed the firmness 
of their, movements ; they marchol dircjqtly on 
the right of> the five. redoubts^ fording the vNi* 
velle, the i»nks of whidi were steep and diffi-« 
cmlt^ and, scaixrely firing a shot, ascended the * 
facex>f the hill j «nd attacked the enetny's troops 
posted in front of the work. These ^ being 
quickly driven back with loss, the garrison^ 
astonished at the boldness of the assailants, .mn 
out of the work, on their, approach,^ which 

q2 
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CHAP, caused the troops on its left also to give Way* 
^^-k) ^^^ fugitives were closely pursued by Sir H» 
1813. Clinton, who joined with Sir J. Hamilton's divi- 
sion in the attack of the other redoubts, which 
the enemy scarcely attempted to defend. A 
work on a parallel ridge in the rear was carried 
by Sir W. Stewart's division, and the enemy 
was driven completely from his strong defences 
behind the river with a loss to the assailants^cif 
less than 500 men. Two divisions immediately 
marching on Espellete, caused the . .French, .to 
abandon their advanced line in front of Ainhoe^ 
so soon as pressed by Morillo, and to make a cifr 
cuitous retreat. . . < , 

These movements firmly established the allies 
on the right of the upper part of the Niveilej 
but further efforts were necessary to the coiii^ 
plete success of the day, as the French troops, 
driven from the centre of their line, were con- 
centrating on the heights above St. P6, and 
making fresh arrangements bf their artillery, 
above Ascain. The army, having the full com* 
mand of the left bank of the river, and being .ia 
possession of the bridges, found i>o difficulty, itt 
crossing! Generals Colville and Le Cor's divi- 
sions passed without opposition at St. P6, and 
dislodging the enemy from the points on which 
they were forming, established themselves :itt 
rear of the r^ht of the enemy's line, the troofM» 
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guarding which still remained in their works. CHAP. 
The approach of night here terminated the ope- ^^2!^ 
rations of the day, and Marshal Soult gladly jgi^. 
availed himself of darkness to retire the force 
from his right — a movement which, if attempted 
in day-light, would have been closely pressed by 
Sir J. Hope, and which the slightest retardment 
would have rendered fatal, the allied divisions at 
St. P6 being in a situation to interpose between 
the retiring force and Bayonne. Early the fol- 
lowing morning they moved forward with that 
intent, but heavy rains having rendered, the 
cross-roads nearly impracticable, and all the 
bridges on the main communication having been 
destroyed by the French, the progress of the dif- 
ferent columns was so much retarded that the 
right wing, having marched all night, gained 
Bayonne without molestation. 

Fifty pieces of cannon, fifteen hundred pri- 
soners, with a quantity of ammunition and 
stores, eiihanced the value of this triurnph, which 
cost the victors little more than 500 killed ?md 
2000 wounded. The position on the Nivelle bad 
many great natural advantages : it was taken up . 
with judgment, and neither labour nor expense 
had been spared for three months. to strengthen 
it to the utmost. Marshal Soult had fully 70,000 
men applicable for its defence, he disputed every 
inch of the ground till dislodged, and no charge 

q3 
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CHAP, has been brought against him of serious error in 

^^^^ his dispositions;* therefore, to account for such a 

l&'l S. ^^^^ having been forced on two points at so samll 

a loss, more seems necessary than that the attack 

* An error of minor arrangement might possibly be pointed 
out in the plan he adopted of forming his lines between' tb^ 
works and the attacking force, by which means t|)e fire* of lite 
redoubts was completely screened till after the repulse of his 
line, when the assailants following close, the garrisonf gen^ 
rally gave way at the same time, and the support merely 
served to cover their retreat. The redoubts on the heights of 
Ainhoe were very respectable ; and if the six or seven thousand 
. meti fotnled in front of them had been kept in reseirve'in- tfieir 
year, leaving the Are of the work free, and had otidy -atoted 
against the allies when giving the assault, would not that, ope- 
ration have been rendered infinitely more difficult,- or -evea 
hazardous? 

Another secondary error might also be mentioned', whict is 
the blind confidence felt by the French that the attack of Sir 
R. Hill would be directed along the ridge of inouattins o& 
their extreme' left, which they carried to such a pkch, that 
whilst ithe columns were absolutely in march to the attack of 
the position of Ainhoe, they were observed to be detaching 
troops from thence to their left ; and during the combat, so far 
from attending solely to the main point, and mdvhig to the as- 
«i^tance of those engaged, the troops on- the ridge ammed 
themselves with driving the force under Mina up the pass of 
JMaya: there they fell in with the baggage of a dragoqn regi- 
ment, which they plundered, and immediately returned witk 
their booty; otherwise, had they followed a little farther, their 
capture was inevitable, as, notwithstanding their accidentkhy 
accelerated retreat, the troops detached for that purpose^ had 
nearly efiected it. 
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should have been planned with judgment and CHAP# 

XVII I" 

executed with ability: upon the whole it is pro- C^J^ 
bable that the statements of the French officers jgia. 
at the period were correct; that ill success had 
lowered the spirit of their men, and that they 
fought on this occasion with less than their ac- 
customed, gallantry. The allied army certainly 
was never in finer order, nor manoeuvred better. 
The artillery under Colonel Dickson was con- 
spicuously active, without any diminution of its 
usual destructive powers, which, as the country 
was unfavourable. to its movement, shows to 

• 

what a high degree arrangement and experience 
can unite those primary qualities in that arm. 

After this brilliant action the allies went into 
cantonments between the Nivelle and the sea, 
till preparations should be organized for their 
further operations. The French at the same 
time concentrated in great numbers round Bay- 
dnne, only two miles in their immediate front; 
and as they might from .thence make a sudden 
advance, a defensive line was appointed for the 
different divisions, which Jhey were employed 
to strengthen with works. It commenced on 
the left at the sea, in rear of Biaritz, from whence 
it passed over the main ridge of heights, crossing 
the Chauss6e at a country house belonging to 
the Mayor of that town ; from thence it fol- 
lowed the right bank of a valley in front of Ai'- 

q4 
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CHAP, cangues, falling on the Nive near a large cha- 
:^ :^ teau, called Garrat's House, the right being 
1813. thrown back along the left of the Nive by Us- 
tariz and Cambo. 

Whilst the army occupied only this confined 
space in rear of the Nive, and the communica- 
tion between Bayonne and St. Jean Pied de 
Port remained free, the French continued to 
have access to all the country on the right of 
the river, and were profiting by the opportunity 
to appropriate its resources to their own use. 
Passage of and to interrupt the foragers of the allies ; there- 

9iii Dec ^^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^s preparations were completed fot 
crossing the Nive, it was decided to extend the 
cantonments of the army, and block up the 
front of the enemy, by driving back their ad- 
vanced posts, and seizing some strong ground 
they occupied between the Nive and Adour. 
The army moved forward bodily on the 9th De- 
cember. Sir J. Hope, with the left, met with 
little opposition, and closely reconnoitred Bay- 
onne. Sir R. Hill crossed the Nive by some 
fords at Cambo without resistance, as the 
French in his front hastily retired towards Bay- 
onne to prevent General Clinton's division, 
which crossed by a bridge of boats at Ustariz, 
intercepting their retreat The retiring force at- 
tempted to make a stand at Ville Franche; they 
were, however, quickly dislodged by the light 
infantry of the troops from Ustariz, when, dark- 



%, 
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ness approaching, the operations of the day CHAP, 
closed. ^ The enemy in the night withdrew all ^:~^^ 
his posts into Bayonne; and on the 10th Sir R. 13 jij. 
Hill's corps was established with its right on the 
Adour, its left on the height of Ville Franche 
above the Nive, and its centre across the great 
road from Bayonne to St. Jean Pied de P6rtj at 
the village of St. Pierre. Morillo's Spaniards 
were detached to Urcuray, and a brigade of car 
valry to Hasparren, to observe the French troops 
in the vicinity of St. Palais. Sir J. Hope re- 
sumed his former cantonments in the course of 
the night; and the centre; under Marshal Beres- 
fordj withdrew to the left bank of the Nive, 
maintaining a communication with Sir R. Hill 
by a bridge of boats. 

Bayonne is situated at the junction of the 
Nive with the Adour; the former not being 
fordable for several miles up its course, and the 
latter being a very considerable river. The town, 
which is fortified strongly, contains secure bridges 
over both streams, and the French had added to 
its capacity by an entrenched camp on the left of 
the Adour, nearly inattackable from natural ob- 
stacles, and sufficiently spacious to contain an 
army. The only two good roads through this 
corner of France, those from Paris to St. Jean 
de Luz and St. Jean Pied de Port, pai^S' through 
the town : all the other roads ate of the very 
worst description of cross country communica- 
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CHAP, tion, and become quite impracticable in winter. 
XVIII. jMarshal Soult, at fiayonne, had consequently 



181S. ^^^ advantage over the allies of holding the 
xadii of excellent roads to the arc of their posi- 
tion, the communications along which were ex- 
ceedingly bad, and intersected by a river; he 
had moreover all his communications assured 

• « ■ 

from interruption, and all his movements sup- 
ported by the. fortress. 
Actions be- Marshal Soult lost not a moment in profiting 
onne. ^* by his advantagcous position; and judging that 
isthi and ' the principal strength of the allies would be on 
isthDec. ^^ ^jgjj^ of the Nive, supporting Sir R. Hill's 

corps, he marched his main force from Baydnne 
lothBec. early in the morning of the lOtb by the high 
road of St. Jean de Luz to overwhelm their. left. 
The troops under Sir J. Hope, in position, guard- 
ing that road, were Major-General Hay's division 
(the 5 th,) and two Portugueze brigades, posted 
on a strong narrow ridge, and Baron Alten's 
light division likewise on a strong piece of 
ground at Arcangues, about two miles to their 
right ; no defensive connexion, however, exist- 
ing between the two, except along a range of 
hills which projected too much to be occu^- 
pied otherwise than by small posts. The po- 
sition of each was strong in itself, the flanks 
being on difficult valleys, and so near to each 
other that no enemy dared to penetrate between 
them. Tl French, without halting, attacked. 
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and vigorously; drov€: the light divijsion: into their CHAR 
entrenchments, establishing themselves on the ^^^ 
connecting ridge between the two allied corps, ij^i^^ 
and then imtnediately .turned; their ]iQaki;efFort 
against the left. .The .defenders jdiaplayed a 
spirit worthy of their reputation, \and^ favoured 
by the ground, were immoveable :. at xmemo^ . 
mentonly was there any appearaiiceof £siltermg; 
the enemy, after skirmishing £br a,conaid^!aMe 
time, issued from a wood oa the right -of the 
high road, in such numbers as to drive faacki the 
advance on their: jsupport^ which ithcgr likewise 
overpowered, iiand were lupidlyi foWowing. o^ 
their success,: /when a. >< Portuguese b^tbdiiim 
boldly moved forward.on theiroady aiid wheeled 
into the '. rear of: the wood ; the dth : British :r e»- 
giment, under Lieutenaalt I Colonel ; Cameron^ 
which was formed on thduextreme: right, iperi- 
ceiving that the eiieiiny had. penetrated beyond 
their front, immediately fjEiced about; and /u^niting 
in a charge to the rear, with : the. Eortugueze, 
caused thepursuing column to i iretrograde with 
the loss of many i killed :and. prisoners. :The 
French, even after this severe check,, firmly pen- 
sisted in the combat, which only, closed witii 
the night ; when the remainder of thelcft wing 
having been brought up from . its cantonmentSj, 
Major-General Howard's division relieved the 
fatigued troops on the field of action. At the 
same time Sir. Lawiy Cole ai^d General Walkr 
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€HAP. er's division, (the 7th). took post immediately in 
^yj^ rear of the position in a situation to support 

1813. ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ defensive corps. 

Marshal Soult employed the night in making 
dispositions to force Gieneral Alten at Arcangues> 
moving many of his troops in that direction* 

11th Dec. Sir J. Hope, seeing this, made a counter move- 
ment on the 1 1 th, to be nearer to support Ge- 
neral Alten, on which his opponent again 
changed his dispositions, and directed several 
columns against the left. Sir J. Hppe lost not a 
moment in resuming his former ground. Soult, 
however, was in time to molest his rear in their 
march, and drove it back hastily ; but made no 
attack after the troops had fully resumed thefr 
ground, which movement terminated the opera- 
tions, though not the events of the day, for soon 
after the firing ceased, three battalions of Nassau 
troops, informed of the liberation of their coun- 
try from the sway of France, came over to the 

12th Dec, allies, as the means of rejoining their prince. 
The next morning the French still occupied the 
ridge in force, and in the afternoon there was 
a sharp affair of outposts ; but no serious move- 
ment took place on either side. 

Marshal Soult, foiled in his endeavours to 
overwhelm the left of the army, profited by the 
position, of Bayonne to move his whole force 
during the night of the 12th against the corpg 
under Sir R. Hill, on the right. of the Nive, the 
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posktonof which he naturally expected .woul4 CHAR 
be much weakened by its supports being tunxed ^^^^JJ^^lJe 
to resist his formidable and obstinate attacks jg^jg. 
of three day3 on the left Such^v however, 
was by no means the case; on the cofttrary^ 
arrangements had been in Jprogreiss , from )d8'yh 
light in the morning to reinfoTqe/it with Sir; JJf 
Clinton's division; and Sir L. Cole's,. with thei 
greater part of the 3d division, was held in rea- 
diness to cross to the right of the Nive. $ir B^ 
Hill had under his immediate command aboui^ 
13,0()0men: four brigades occupied the^ village 
of St. Pierre on the high road ftom Bayonne tp 
St. Jean Pied de Port, Sir H. Clinton's divi$ieiia . ,;, r 
being a support in their rear: two brigades W:cr§ 
at Ville Franche, with :One on some strong 
ground in its front, and a brigade at Vievix 
Moguere on the right . Soult advanced with isthOec. 
30,000 men, evidently directing one powerful 
€s/Fort against the centre : Sir R. Hill, in conse- 
quence, ordered all the troops from the. flanks 
to the support of that point, except one batta- 
lion to guard Vieux Moguere. The French 
came on with great boldijess and celerity, and 
in such superior numbers, that they were fa^t 
dislodging the centre, when the brigades from 
the flanks arrived with a rare precision to its 
assistance, and repulsed the advancing force. 
The battalion on the right being menaced, re- . 
tired' from Moguere to the heights in its rear, 



CHAP; fttttA whence;' asoeitaitimg the enemy to be hi 
^^1^ little forte, it re-entered the village, making 
181^ some prisoners. Soult's attention was entirely 
directed to the centre, which he rq>eatedly at* 
tacked : at last^ finding his most strenuons en- 
deavours fruitless, he began to draw ofil To 
hasten his movements, General Byng's brigads 
advanced, and carried in superior style a hill on 
the French left, which covered their manoeuvres, 
oapturing two guns. The enem^ after this 
abandoned all thoughts of further resistance!, 
and hastily retired to some very strong ground 
near Bayonne, having their left on the Adour, 
13th Dec. and Sir R. Hill's corps took up a pamllel posi-* 
tioUi 

These attacks of Marshal Soult were judic»- 
ously concfeived, ably executed, and persevered 
• in with firmness ; nevertheless on both fields his 
most forcible efforts were repulsed by a small 
portion of the allied army — being incontestible 
proof of inferiority in his troops. The conscrip- 
tion, that powerful engine which, if duly ap- 
plied, would have given endless vigour to the 
French armies, had, by its abuse, brought* -on 
their premature decay. Men being by its ac- 
tion the supply most readily attained were, on 
all occasions, made the principal sacrifice. Buo- 
naparte, beside his excessive losses in battle, 
threw them away by, hundreds of thousands, to 
save the incumbrance and expense of hospitals 
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and magazines. His getierals followed life e** CHa¥; 
ample on a smaller scale, engaging incessaHtSy,- * 



without care or thought, in tiseless afifeim; selrv-^ 1^19. 
ing merely to bring their names in'tO'^iiOti<5ii2 
Similar prodigality of life extended to 1:h6tevK» 
est officer. Still, howeVer, meri wei^- foith^ 
coming ; each latter year saw lialf the nUWbei^ of 
the army replaced ; but four times that j^ferio^ 
failed to render them veterans; and thoi^fe leM 
gions so incessantly stimulatedto exertion imder 
the flattering address of heroes of Austeriit^,' 
Friedland and Jena, were, at this period, coi^ 
posed of young arid unwilling conscripts, trairicjrf 
in a school of misfortune and retreat. 

The efforts last detailed must hdve been at- 
tended with excessive loss to the French, as! the 
victors, under their more favourable circum- 
stances, had above 1200 killed arid wounded on 
the left, and nearly 2000 on the right.* Mai'- 
shal Soult, although he had 50,000 infaritry and 
6000 cavalry effectivef in the field under his 
command, considered the trial of strength deci- 
sive, and cantoned his army in a defensive pb-' 
sition, with its right under Count Reille, in 

the entrenched camp round Bayonne; its centre, 

.1 

* It has been ascertained since the fini edition of this tvbrk, 
th^t the French returns from the several corps made their' 
loss 1,314 killed^ and 4,660 wounded. 

t Eight}' battalions, and forty-five squadrons, exclusive of 
the garrison of Bayonne. 
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CHAP, under Count Erlon, spread along the right of the 
^\j Adour to Port de Lanne ; its left, under General 
1813. Clausel, along the right of the Bidouse from its 
confluence to St. Palais, posting two divisions 
of cavalry on the immediate left of that place, 
and General Harispe with a weak division* and 
two cohorts of national guards at St. Jean Pied 
de Port. Then, turning all his endeavours to 
defensive arrangements, he ordered the right of 
the Adour to be lined with strong redoubtis, 
armed with heavy cannon, and a bridge to be 
laid down and well protected by workis at Port 
de Lanne, eighteen miles above Bayonne, which 
place, under the apprehension that Bayonne 
might be invested, he made the principal d6p6t 
for provisions and stores, collected by means of 
the navigation of the river. For the defence of 
the Pau, he retrenched Hastingues, and covered 
Peyrehorade, the best communication over it, 
with a strong t^tcrde-pont : the several passages 
over the Bidouse at Guiche, Bidache and Came 
he also secured by good t^tes-de-pont. The 
fortifications of St. Jean Pied de Port and Na* 



• Lieutenant-General Count Harispe was born in the valley 
of Baigorry, and having been a most active partizan in the war 
of the Pyrenees, in 1794-1795, possessed cotisiderable influ- 
ence with his countrymen : he was, in consequence, sent for 
from Catalonia, and on arriving, in December, was placed at 
St. Jean Pied de Port, to raise irregular corps, of Basques : 
his exertions, however, produced no very great effect. 
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varreins were likewise ordered to be strength* CHAPi 
ened, and Dax to be retrenched as an entrep6t cLv^ 
for provisions, stores, and reinforcements coming 1 8 1 3. 
to the army from the interior. For the comple- 
tion of these objects the French obtained a consi- 
derable period of quiet, as the winter set in parti- 
cularly wet and inclement. The Nive, the Adour^ 
the Pau, the Gaves d'Oleron and Mauleon, with 
various other streams, overflowed their banks^ 
rendering the low grounds in their vicinity one 
continued marsh; the cross-roads became quite 
impracticable ; the high roads, which were com- 
manded by fortresses, could alone be used^ and 
the allies were obliged to go into cantonments 
till a more genial season should admit of their 
pushing forward. The territory near the Py- 
renees is exceedingly poor and ill cultivated^ 
and carriage scarce; all the supplies for the 
troops were, in consequence, drawn from the^ 
Port of St Jean de Luz, which, being situated 
in the innermost bite of the Bay of Biscay, is 
of dangerous approach, and many transports 
were stranded ; nevertheless, except in the air 
tide of forage, the army was sufficiently sup- 
plied. 

The inhabitants were peaceable: on the ap-^ 
proa;ch of the allies they had been encouraged 
to adopt a system of guerrilla warfare; biut the 
wholesome corrective of sending prisoners of 
war to England those caught in acts of hostility, 
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CHAP, added to the unexpected generosity of pa3ring 
' for every thing taken for the use of the army, 



1813. speedily changed their dispositions. Unlike 
the Spaniards, who, when they have driven their 
cattle to the mountains, can with ease transport 
all their remaining effects of value on the same 
mule with themselves, the French cultivators 
are, more or less, proprietors, and have too much 
at stake to become desperate enemies, unless 
driven thereto by continued ill>-treatihent' . Nei- 
ther do they possess the same isteady' and. ele- 
vated pa4»:iotic feelings as the Sptoiatds; in- 
deed, the patriotism and attachment of the 
French to their rulers had been so weakened 
by the successive changes of the Revolution, 
that when they found. the sway of the allies the 
least oppressive, they lost sight of their duty in 
self-interest| and rather assisted than opposed 
the invaders. 

On this point the unbending obstinacy of 
Buonaparte's conduct was producing a very 
considerable effect all over France: the sove- 
reigns of Austria, Russia, and Prussia, at the 
head of an overwhelming force, crossed the 
Rhine on the 1st January, proclaiming their sole 
reason to be the failure of their efforts to induce 
Napoleon to consent to a general peace, which 
should leave France her natural boundaries of 
the Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees ; and 
pledging themselves to entertain no objects of 
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conquest or internal interference. This decla? .€HAP* 
ration gave a new character to the war, . sind ^^ 
roused into being a separation of feeling and i815. 
interests between the military chief, and his 
subjects, which had been long taking root, iu 
secret. Napoleon, firmly enthroned as emperor, 
allied by marriage to the first sovereign iu Eu- 
rope, and adored by a military force which he 
deemed invincible, no longer cared to preserve 
that character of moderation and equity which 
gained him his elevation ; but, on all occasions, 
making the gratification of his own will, or the 
relief of his necessities paramoutit to the law, 
he daily weakened that sacred palladium, the 
inviolability of which can alone ensure freedom 
to the subject, and allegiance and respect to 
the sovereign. While success beamed on his 

arms, national vanity and military glory kiept 

the people loyal under these infringements of 
their rights ; but now in the hour of misfortune, 
on appealing to their patriotism to rally around 
him, he sorely felt the consequences of his ar- 
bitrary acts in the apathy and indiiFerence mar 
nifested by all classes; and even his obsequious 
legislative body ventured to represent to him asuiDec 
that personal freedom, the inviolability of public 
rights, and a free representative government, 
must be secured to France to render the , war 
national. This frankness drew from Napoleon a 
further outrage on public feeling by the dis- 

r2 
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CHAP, missal of the assembly with an angry and insult^ 

^ :^ ing reprimand ; he, nevertheless, found himself 

] 814. ^^ reduced in means as to be obliged to make an 

appearance of complying with the general wish, 

and to send an ambassador to Chatillon to re- 

6tii Jao. open conferences for peace. 

In the mean white, with his usual personal 
activity, he prepared to take the field on the 
eastern frontier, where the danger was most im-J- 
minent ; and the army of the Pyrenees contain- 
ing a larger proportion of veterans than any 
other corps, he drew from it, at the end of Janu- 
ary, two divisions of infantry, and six regiments 
of dragoons, which he replaced by new levies. 

Under these circumstances nothing of any in- 
terest occurred (except some small affairs of ca- 
valry on the Joyeuse, and the troops of Mina 
loih Jan. being driven back from Macaya into the valley 
of Bastan by General Harispe) till the middle of 
February, when, the weather having become 
more favourable, Lord Wellington commenced a 
series, of manoeuvres to draw Soult's force from 
its advantageous position on the lower Adour, 
to invest Bayonne, and carry the war into the 
iMh Fciv heart of France. The first operation was to clear 
the right flank of the army, and assure its com- 
munications, by driving back the French troops 
from the vicinity of St Palais, with which view 
Sir R. Hill broke up from Urcuray on the 14th. 
X)n his approach, General Harispe^ leaving a gar- 
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rison of 1500 men in St. Jean Pied de Port, re- CHAP: 
tired with his division, and took post at Hellete; ^}]}} 
but. being quickly dislodged from thence by Sif 1814^ 
R. Hill, he fell back to the hills above Meharin, 
where he passed the night : the next morning, isth Feb. 
on the first movement of the allies. General Ha- 
rispe again resumed his retreat, and hastened to 
join another body of troops near Garris. 

The position of the enemy was very strong, isth Feb. ' 
but too much to their right of Garris to cover 
tlie road through that town, by which their re- 
treat over the bridge at St. Palais might be cut 
off; it was consequently highly desirable to at- 
tack them ; evening, however, was fast ap- 
proaching, and only Sir W. Stewart's division, 
with Morillo's force, had arrived. Lord Wel- 
lington, therefore, not totally to lose the favour- 
able opportunity that presented itself, having 
detached the Spaniards to occupy St. Palais, at- 
tacked them in front with Sir W. Stewart's divi- 
sion alone. The troops gallantly carried the 
heights on the first effort, and firmly maintained 
them against many equally gallant efforts of the 
enemy to recover their ground. Night came on 
during the struggle, and several charges were 
made by the French after dark, which being in- 
variably met with firmness, more men were bayr 
oneted than is usual in such small affairs. At 
length the French, finding their efforts ineffec-^ 
tual, and their loss considerable, retiredi and 

R 3 
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CHAP, passed through St Palais about I A. M. with* 
^^ ^ out molestation, the Spaniards not having 

1814. ^^^^^ ^ town. 

16th Td}. The next day, the l6th, General Harispe's 
troops, considerably reinforced, were found in 
position behind the Gave de Mauleon, near Ara* 
varete, the bridge at which place they had de- 
stroyed with the apparent intention of disputing 

Pnnieof the passagc; but the allied artillery being advan- 

Mauieon. tagcously placcd, a battalion under their fire 
crossed the stream by a ford near Aravarete, and 
driving back the French posts from that village, 
the defensive corps instantly retired, and in the 
night passed the Gave d'Oleron, on which the 
right of the allies concentrated behind the Gave 
de Mauleon, and the corps of Mina blockaded 
St Jean Pied de Port. The centre of the allied 
army made a corresponding movement on the 
15th to the Bidouse river, Sir H. Clinton's and 
Baron Alten's light divisions remaining between 
the Nive and the Adour to watch the troops in 
Bayonne. 

Marshal Soult, on ascertaining these move- 
ments, leaving Bayonne to its own resources, 
and destroying all the bridges over the Adour 
not protected by the fortress, hastened to con- 
centrate his forces behind the Pau, and fixed his 
personal head-quarters at Orthes on the 22d 
February. 

invcittncnt jhe advancc of the left wins: of the allied 

uf Bayonne. " 

S5d Feb. 
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army, intended to form the investment of Bay- CHAP, 
onne, took place on the 2 3d. The passage of the ^^^^ 
Adour, part of the operation, was attended with 1814. 
the utmost difficulty and hazard, as from the im- 
practicability of transporting a heavy bridge ap- 
paratus across the country to the eastward, it 
must of necessity be attempted below the town, 
where the river is 270 yards broad, and the tide 
and ripple so formidable as to preclude the use 
of any thing less than decked vessels of twenty 
or thirty tons burthen. These were collected . 
and fitted out in the ports of Socoa and St Jean 
de Luz, the navigation from whence was uncer- 
tain, and the entrance of the river being at all 
times hazardous, and frequently impracticable ; 
moreover, the garrison, which exceeded 1 0,000 
in number, were aided by a sloop of war and a 
flotilla of gun-boats. 

Sir J. Hope moved to the left bank of the 2Sd Feb. 
Adour about noon of the 23d with the ordinary 
pontoon train, and, finding the garrison main- 
tained only a small guard of observation on the 
other side, immediately rowed over fifty men, 
and, having stretched a hawser across, endea- 
voured, by means of rafts, to ferry over the re- 
mainder of his force. The rafts, however, could 
only work during slack tide, and in the evening 
one battalion of Guards, about 600 in number, 
and a few rockets only, had been passed to the 
right bank. A little before dark about double 
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CHAP, that force advanced towards them: the Guards, 

\^^^ to receive the attack, were judiciously posted by 
1814. Colonel Stopford behind the sand hills, with 
their right on the Adour, and their left on a mo- 
rass, the artillery on the opposite bank flanking 
the ground in their front; their firmness, how- 
ever, was not put to any severe trial, as a well 
directed discharge of rockets induced the French 
to halt, and after some hesitation they returned 
into the place. During the night the pontoons, 
used as row-boats, were substituted for the rafts; 

24th Feb. fifteen men passed at each turn; and on the 
evening of the 24th the whole of General How- 
ard's division, about 6000 men, with a few ca- 
valry, were on the right bank. 
So soon as security was thus obtained against 

j5ih Feb. the cncmy. Admiral Penrose, who had brought 
the vessels intended to form the bridge to the 
mouth of the harbour, prepared to force the en- 
trance, which from the high surf then raging, 
and the uncertainty of the channel, appeared 
fraught with the utmost peril, and was pro- 
nounced impracticable by the French. British 
seamen under a British pendant, however, skil- 
fully and boldly showed the way over the bar: 
the native crews of the remaining boats, kept in 
obedience by officers of engineers with armed 
sappers, were constrained to follow, and the flo- 
tilla effected the passage with the loss of only 
six of their number. The boats were immedi- 
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ately moored; the sappers worked incessantly, CHAP, 
night and day, and by noon of the 26th a bridge ^[^ 
was passable about two miles and a half below 1814. 
the town of Bayonne, which, for the remainder setb Feb. 
of the war, served as the regular communication 
with the army from St. Jean de Luz and Spain, 
by the road of Dax, thus avoiding all the diffi- 
cult and exhausted country along the foot of the 
Pyrenees. The same evening, after a sharp 
affair, the garrison was forced to withdraw into 
their defences, and Bayonne was blockaded on 
both banks of the Adour preparatory to forming 
the siege; inconsequence, the two divisions left 
to observe the place between that river and the 
Nive joined the main body of the army. 

In the direct line of country from Bayonne to 
Bordeaux, the district next the coast called the 
Landes is so barren, wild and uncultivated, as to 
be most pecuharly unfavourable for military 
operations, and such as no commander would 
voluntarily choose. Lord Wellington, therefore, 
so soon as the troops were closed up, continued 
his movements to his right to force the passage 
of the Adour and the several intervening 
streams, so as to be able to manoeuvre against 
Bordeaux through the rich country beyond 
them, with which view the right and centre ^fuaageot 
made a general advance on the •24th. Sir R. ^^oteroiT. 
Hill's corps crossed the Gave d'Oleron, without «4tb Feb. 
opposition, by a ford near Ville-nave: Sir T. 
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CHAP. Picton's, the 3d, and Baron Alten's light divi- 
^ ^ sion followed at the same spot; and Sir H. Clin- 
I814« ^^'^ division effected the passage between 
Montfort and Laas, also without opposition. 
The Spaniards, at the same time, shut tip Navar- 
reins, a place on the right of the line of opera- 
tions sufficiently fortified to require battering 
artillery for its reduction, and Marshal Beresford 
confined the French on the left within their t6te- 
de-pont at Peyrehorade. 
«5thFeb. Ou the 25 th the whole of the army not em- 
ployed before Bayonne advanced to attack the 
French position at Orthes. The passage of the 
Pan proved an extremely difficult operation, in 
consequence of an imperfect knowledge of the 
fords, and the French having had the opportu- 
nity to injure many of the communications, and 
to post troops for their protection. The left, un- 
der Marshal Beresford, after two or three fruit- 
less efforts, crossed at some fords about four 
miles above Peyrehorade, and even there the 
current proved so rapid that the infantry of Ge^ 
neral Walker's division could with difficulty 
support each other against it, and serious appre- 
hensions were for some minutes entertained that 
the column would be carried down the stream. 
The troops being at length safely over, they 
marched up the right bank of the Pau, and 
united with the cavalry and with General Pic- 
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ton's division, which had crossed by a ford be- CHAP, 
low Berenx, ; : . ^^ 

Sir R. Hill's, Sir H. Clinton's and Baron At 1814 
ten's divisions marched to force tlie bridge df 
Orthes, ]but being without artillery, and finding 
the approach defended by loop-holed houses, 
and a tower strongly occupied with infantry, the 
attempt was relinquished, and the three divi- 
sions, leaving a brigade in observation opposite «6Ui Feb. 
the bridge, marched to force the passage at two 
fords which had been discovered during the day 
above Orthes. Intelligence, however, arriving 
of the Gave having been passed by Sir W. 
Beresford, the two former divisions counter- . 
marched to their left, and crossed, by a bridge 
of boats, about 8 A. M. on the 57th, put down jrth Feb. 
at the spot where Sir T. Picton had forded the 
preceding evening; the division under Sir R. 
Hill remaining on the left bank opposite to 
Orthes, on the high road to Sauveterre. 

The French were found to be strongly posted, 
their left being supported by the town of Orthes BatUeof 
and the river, from which their line extended ^yth Feb. 
along a chain of heights in the direction of Dax, 
the right terminating on a very commanding 
height, covered by the village of St. Boes in its 
front. The centre of the position from the re- 
trocession of the hill was sheltered by the flanks 
from attack. A corps posted on an elevated 
mountain, on the high road to Sault de Na- 
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C HA P. vailles, served as a reserve to the whole. The ar- 
^! ^ rangements of the allies were, that Sir L. Cole's 
1814. *^^ General Walker's divisions, (the 7th,) with 
Colonel Vivian's brigade of cavalry, under Mar- 
shal Beresford, should, by a wide movement, at- 
tack the French right, and Sir T. Picton and Sir 
H. Clinton, with Lord E. Somerset's brigade of 
cavalry, after being formed in parallel columns 
on the high road from Peyrehorade, should at- 
tack the centre and left; Baron Alten's division 
remaining in reserve as a support to each. To 
render success certain and decisive, and to pre- 
vent the enemy retiring in the direction of Pau, 
Sir R. Hill was directed to cross the river at a 
ford about two miles above the town, and fall on 
. the flank or rear of their position. 

Marshal Beresford carried the village of St. 
Boes after an obstinate resistance, and then di- 
rected his efforts against two lines of the enemy 
formed on the heights above it, the only ap- 
proach to which was along a narrow tongue of 
ground with a deep ravine on either side. The 
division of General Cole led the advance ; the 
breadth of the ridge prevented more than two 
battalions deploying into line ; fifteen pieces of 
French artillery played on them diagonally; 
the main line of their infantry opposed them in 
front ; other strong bodies were formed in the 
ravines on their flanks, and after a long display 
of steady bravery iu the troops, the Portuguezc 
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brigade of the 4th division was completely CHAP, 
broken, and the division, supported by a brigade 



of Baron Alten's division, which marched to .1814. 
their assistance, with difficulty covered their 
retreat, and the attack on this point totally 
failed. To turn the height by its right would 
have required an exceedingly wide movement; 
Lord Wellington, therefore, ordered the division 
of Major General Walker which had been kept 
in reserve, and a brigade of the light division, to 
advance in support of Sir T. Picton and Sir H* 
Clinton, and that they should attack the height 
by its left flank. These commands were boldly 
executed : the 52d regiment, under Colonel 
Colbome, led up the hill, closely supported on 
its right and left by the other troops, and the 
artillery, gained a rising knoll, from whence it 
swept the whole position of the enemy : the 
steady advance of the troops, exposed to a de- 
structive fire, was particularly fine, and a bri- 
gade, under General Inglis, was distinguished 
by a gallant charge of the enemy's left flank. 
The artillery of General Clinton's division, ad- 
vantageously posted, made great havoc during 
the advance, amongst the reserve masses of the 
enemy, and gave rise to a most daring move- 
ment of the French 21st Hussars to seize it: 
they suddenly galloped round the hill, and under 
a heavy fire of musketry, charged and drove 
back one of the supporting battalions ; then, in 
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CHAP, an equally determined manner^ they fell u]M>ii 
. ^ ^ the 42d Regiment, but the Highlanders receiv- 
1814, '^^S ^^^ charge with cool resolution, it failed of 
effect, and the hussars, much broken by the 
effort, gave up the attempt At length, after a 
considerable fire of musketry, and several par- 
tial rencounters, the French line on the close 
approach of the assailants, gave way, and the 
allies gained the summit of the position. The 
enemy, whose dispositions for retreat w€re well 
planned, (being by echellons of divisions^ each 
successively covering the other,) moved off in 
good order, handsomely disputing the ground 
with General Clinton's division, which marched 
directly across the ravines, closely parallel to 
their line of retreat, to aid, by a flank attack, 
in dislodging them from their several positions : 
in these endeavours some sharp affairs took 
place, particularly at Sallespice, through which 
village the 42d Regiment drove the retiring 
force with the bayonet. About that time. Mar- 
shal Soult perceived that Sir R. Hill had ef- 
fected the passage of the river, and was actually 
marching on a point in his rear, which would 
have cut off all retreat. Speed then became the 
order of the day : Soult precipitated the march 
of his divisions; Sir R. Hill pressed the ad- 
vance of his; the French began to run, the 
allies ran also; the match was nearly even 'till 
the French completely broke, not a vestige of a 
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column remaining: after this each party con^ CHAPi 
tinned in a swinging trot for above three miles^ w^y 
during which the French gained the lead^ and jgjjj;^ 
passed Sault de Navailles, where the pursuit 
closed ; as Lord Wellington, having been^ vidry 
severely bruised by a musket i^ot ^hich 
struck the pommel of his sword, was^unabte t6 
cross this intersected country on horseback- in 
time to direct the further movements of the 
several pursuing divisions. The different encld^ 
sures, the ditches, and every obstacle to flighty 
were thickly strewn with killed and wounded J ' 
and nearly 2000 straggling fugitives unhurt, 
with twelve pieces of cannon, were picked up 
by the infantry, which number was much aug- 
mented by a gallant charge of Cavalry madie 
near the conclusion of the chase by Lord Ed- 
ward Somerset. Could that arm have sooner 
acted off the great road, few of the French 
would have escaped, as they coiild have made 
no attempt at formation* to oppose the cavalry 
without the certainty of Sir R. Hill gaining 
their rear, as his march was parallel to theirs^ 
and even with their flank. A similar effect 
would probably have followed the success of 
the original plan of attack, as the French right 
and centre would have been thrown back on 
their left, and their whole army forced to retire 
by one road ; and, as the communication from 
the right was difficult, probably at a much later 
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CHAP, period than under the actual circumstances* 

^ \ ^ Their loss in the action and pursuit, and frcMn 

1814. subsequent desertions, must have amounted to 

several thousands ; that of the allies was 2300 

killed, wounded and missing. 

The main body of the French, which retired 

by Hagetman, having been joined by the gar^ 

rison of Dax, halted to reorganize behind the 

sethFeb. Adour, near St. Sever, and the centre of the 

allies marched in three columns to envelop 

them. The column on the chauss^e of St. Sever 

stMarth. arrivcd at the appointed moment ; but the flank 

columns on the unpaved roads were so retarded 

in their march, that the French moved off in 

the direction of Agen before they came up, arid 

escaped an attack which threatened to have 

been fatal : the left of the allies, under Sir W. 

Beresford, advanced to Mont de Marsan, where 

it made considerable captures of provisions and 

stores, and the right, under Sir R. Hill, moved 

along the left bank of the river to dislodge a 

Affidr 9t French corps which marched on Aire to cover 

sd'warch. the rcmoval of some considerable magazines. 

The enemy were found strongly posted on a 
ridge of hills, extending across the great road 
in front of that town, having their right on the 
Adour. Sir W. Stewart's division was ordered 
to attack them along the road, seconded by 
General De Costa's Portugueze brigade on hi$ 
left. Both columns drove their opponents from 
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the heights: the Portugueze, however, were so CHAP, 
broken by the resistance they encountered, that ^.^^ 
they could regain no formation, and a strong 1814. 
body of French completely formed, -was ad- 
vancing to attack them in their disordered state, 
when General Barnes's brigade, detached by 
Sir W. Stewart, arrived to their assistance, and, 
charging the approaching force, drove it down 
the height ; nevertheless, before the French 
finally moved off, they made several further cre- 
ditable though unsuccessful efforts to regain 
their ground. At length General Byng's bri- 
gade, which had been kept in reserve, joining in 
the attack, they were driven down the heights 
and dislodged from the town. The main body 
crossed the Adour, a small number only taking 
the direction of Pan, from whence they were 
driven a few days subsequently by General 
Fane with the cavalry. In this affair the allies 
lost 20 killed and 135 wounded: amongst the 
former. Lieutenant Colonel the Honourable F. 
Hood on the General Staffs 

Marshal Soult, by the movement of Sir R. 
Hill's corps at Orthes, was forced to retire by 
the road of Bordeaux, and the allies directed 
the war near the coast, ensuring, on their next 
success, the fall of a town which would give 
them inexhaustible supplies and a fresh, point 
of support and communication with England; 
besides separating their immediate opponents 
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CHAP, from a detachmient of 10,000 men, ordered from 
^j^ Catalonia to their assistance. Heavy rain^> how- 
1814- ^^^^9 ^^ so swelled the rivers, that many parts 
of the country were under water; and the 
French having broken down all the bridges in 
their retreat, a delay in t^e pursuit was unavoid- 
able. Marshal Soult, who could not but per- 
ceive the advantage it would be to the allies to 
manoeuvre to their left, endeavoured to prevent 
it by marching from St. Sever up the course of 
the Adour, under a feeling that his antagonist 
must of necessity follow his movements, and on 
the 3d March collected his army at Plaisanc^ 
Madiran, and Maubourget. 
Bordeaux This stcp, leaving opea the high road to Bar- 

oocapiedbj _ • i • i -r « 

the aUies. dcaux, was uot taken with impunity, and Lora 
Wellington drew a splendid advantage fr^m the 
over-confidence of his opponent. Having re- 
ceived assurances that the Bordelais were favour^ 
ably inclined towards their former princes,''^ and 



^ The Duke of AngoulSme landed at St. Jean de Luz in the 
month of January, atid came to die bead-qnarters of the allied 
army, from whence he held direct communication with many 
friends of his £Amily. The Marquis de la Rocb&*Jacquelipt 
and others were extremely sanguine in their expectations of 
being able to effect a counter-revolution at Bordeaux, and 
pressed to have a corps of 3000 men placed at their diisposal 
for that object; but their schemes were built on such slight 
fpondations that they could not be permitted to influence the* 
military movements. 
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only prevented expressing their sentiments by CHAl^. 
awe of a very small garrison, he detached Sir *W. s^^^J!^ 
Beresford with tliree divisions, to drive out the jgi^. 
military, and give the inhabitants an opportu- 
nity to act as their feelings might dictate- This 
measure, however, was delayed till the 8th, as 
previously to making such further division of 
force, the Spanish corps, under Don Manuel 
Freire, which bad been in reserve near Irun, was 
brought up, and every other disposable body 
closed to the right. Sir W. Beresford accom- 
plished the object confided to him without re- 
sistance. On his ai^roach to tlie city, the 12th Mar. 
French troops withdrew to the right of the Ga- 
ronne, and the civil authorities^ with the entire 
population, came out to greet th^ allies, spofiftai- 
neously mounting the. BourbOn ettiblem; and de- 
stroying the badges^ of the existing govemm6*ti 
without either pledge or promise of proteetiofeij 
or even a stipulation in their fevour, in the treaty 
of peace still negociating with Buonaparte at 
Chatillon. That eittraordinary mSn^ after haviltg 
been outmanoeuvred, and cortipteteJy beateia fcy 
the allies when m commgrtid df an enotmdiiS 
army on the Elbe, now that tnxxtiM ^sistahbi 
and combined exertion ^^e tio longer' abso-^ 
lutely necessary to the ascendancy of his atrta^of- 
nists, and each was endeavouring to be the/firSt 
to arrive at Paris, had tht ability iso to nfMrtidBii* 
vre a handful of mied by iiiCesslftnt 'marcMiil^, as 

sS 
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CHAP, alternately to oppose each with a superior force, 
s^,^ and to render himself so formidable as to obtain 
1814. ^^™ confederated Europe the continued option 
of peace on fair and honourable conditions. 
nhich. The allies had at this time penetrated as far 

as Laon, and had temporarily occupied Sois- 
sons : still Napoleon, with an unreasonable con- 
fidence in his talents and fortune, made his 
negociatbr contend for the retention of various 
fortresses beyond the limits of ancient France, 
and only useful as means of regaining his mili- 
tary ascendancy over Europe; varying, how- 
ever, his pretensions and his language according 
to the success of his arms, till, between insin- 
cerity and the chances of war, it seemed almost 
doubtful how the negociation might terminate. . 
The full value or consequences of the popular 
movement at Bordeaux could not, therefore, be 
calculated. The French, generally speaking, 
were tired of a war, in the result of which they 
felt only a secondary interest; and the repeated 
conscriptions, exorbitant requisitions, and extra 
ccmtributions necessary for the support of their 
armies, were daily irritating them against a ruler 
whom they considered as prolonging the struggle 
merely from a feeling of personal vanity. In La 
Vend6e, attachment to the Bourbons, far from 
being extinguished, was but slightly smothered. 
A prince of that family was already in commu- 
nication with the inhabitants : addresses contain^ 
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ing strong appeals to their former sentiments of CHAP. 

• • XVI If' 

loyalty, with flattering promises of rewards and ^^^^* 
happiness under a sovereign trained in the school j §14^ 
of adversity, were distributed with profusion by 
the friends of the expatriated monarch, and, read 
with avidity by the people, and by the soldiery: 
another victory in the same quarter, and the 
flame might extend over all the western depart- 
ments. 

Marshal Soult showed by a proclamation he 
issued at this period, how sorely he felt the as- 
cendancy gained by the allies : he not only loaded 
the British nation generally with opprobrium 
and abuse, but even, in the anguish of his feel-* 
ings, descended to invectives against hia watch- 
ful competitor. His actions, however, were far isth M«r. 
more worthy of a military chief/ as, without hesi- 
tation, he made a most skilful endeavour to para-* 
lyse the progress of disaffection on the lower 
Garonne by carrying back the seat of war to- 
wa^rds the Pyrenees. With that intention (having 
sept all his sick and encumbrances of every na- 
ture by Auch to Toulouse) he made a bold move- 
ment on the 1 3th to Conches and Viella, on the 
right flank, or rather rear of the alHes, driving in 
the piquets of Sir R. Hill's corps, and making a 
show of intending to attack with his whole^ 
force. Sir R,. Hill in consequence concentrated: 
his corps on a strong position, the left at Aire, 
and the right at GarUn^i haying the little river 

53 
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CHAP. GroB Lees in front, and the itiain soad from Pan 
XVIII. ^Q ^j^ running parallel to it8 immediate rear; 



j;g J4^ sw^d Lord Wellington quickly moved two divi- 
sions to the Adour to his support. It was not, 
however, Soult's intention to engage, and he 
took post with his whole army on a ridge of ex* 
tremely strong ground on the right of the Gros 
Lees, extending from Projan to MascarFas, 
hoping that, as 1 3,000 men were employed in the 
blockade of Baypnne, Lord Wellington would be 
uikler the necessity of recalling the force di- 
rected on Bordeaux to dislodge him. In this 
expectation he was disappointed, as, by the pre« 
cautions taken to strengthen the riglu wing of 
the allies, it was sufficiently powerful alone to 
pursue the offensive. Lord Wellington, how-» 
ever, finding by this movement that the war was 
decidedly drawn to the eastward, recalled Sir W. 
Beresford with two divisions, entrusting the pre-^ 
servation of Bonleaux to LordDalhousie with 
5000 men. 

14th Mar. Qu the I4ith Marshal Soult remained inactive 
on his ground, but observing in the course of the 
day that the allies were collecting for the attack, 
he moved off at night in the direction of Lem- 
bege. 

i5ihMar. On the 15th the enemy's main body halted in 
position near Burosse, covered by a strong rear- 
guard at Mascarras. On the approach of a single 
brigade of the allies, the whole retired upon Vic 
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Bigorre, not firing a shot to maintain thefr CHAP'. 
ground in a country peculiarly defensible. v-^%/-^ 

During the 16th and 17th the allies halted to 1^14. 
admit of the junction of some reserve artillery 
and cavalry on their march from Spain; which 
effected, the whole army moved, on the 1 8th, in 
pursuit of the enemy, the right by Conchez, 
the centre by Castelnau, and the left by Plai- 
sance. 

On the 19tli the right marched on Vic Bi* 
gorre through Lembege, and the centre on the 
same place throligh Maubourget. The enemy 
were driven from Lembege after a slight skir- 
mish ; but at Vic a strong rear-guard made a de- 
termined stand in the vineyards in front of the 
town, affording Sir T. Picton an advantageous 
opportunity to display the bravery of the third 
division, which dislodged them in great style, 
and drove them to Pujo. In the evening Marshal 
Soult united his whole army on the right of 
the Adour, placing his left at Tarbes, and ex- 
tending his right in the direction of Rabastens. 

The 20th afforded a series of manoeuvres 
highly creditable to both armies. Sir R. Hill's 
corps, with Sir T. Picton's division, moved from 
Vic Bigorre upon Tarbes to attack Soult's posi- 
tion in front, whilst three divisions crossed th6 
Adour near Vic, and marched on Rabastens to 
turn his right. These movements were exceed- 
ingly well combined. The right flank of the 

s4r 
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CHAP. French was turned, and the front attack was 
•^^ about to commence, when Soult drew off. The 
1814. ***oops elated, ascended the French position to 
continue the pursuit, and reap the fruits of their 
exertions, when, to their great mortification, 
they discovered a large portion of the French 
army formed on a parallel height of great 
strength across the road of Toumay, and the 
former occupiers of the position they had just 
gained, about 15,000 in number, ascending the 
same height to join their comrades. The new 
alignment was too strong to be attacked in front 
without a most severe loss, and to preserve the 
advantage gained by the flank movement it was 
necessary that the corps at Rabastens should 
move still farther forward. So much time was 
require to communicate fresh arrangements, 
and for the additional march, that the day closed 
before any thing further could be attempted; 
apd in the night, Soult, having previously sent 
off all his remaining encumbrances, retired by 
St. Gaudens on Toulouse, where he was assured 
of finding abundant supplies. In this light order 
he marched rapidly, and the bridge over the Ga- 
ronne being at his command, he entered the city 
on the 24th March, without other loss than that 
occasioned by the steady pursuit of a corps of ca- 
yalry under General Fane, which in an attack of 
his rear-guard ^,t St. Gaudens, on the 2fild, made 
some prisoners. The allies, on the contrary, 
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were obliged to carry fotWard a pontoon triin for C H A P. 
the passage of the river, and most of the supplies ^!^^ 
necessary to their subsistence: heavy rains fell I814. 
with little intermission during their march j and it 
was the 27th before they halted on the left of the 
Garonne, opposite the city. 

Lord Wellington ordered a bridge to be thrown Mih Mar. 
across the river at Portet, a village immediately 
below the junction of the Ariege with the 
Garonne, intending to cross above the. town, 
which would have obliged Marshal Soult either 
to abandon Toulouse, or give up his junction 
with Marshal Suchet^ who had not yet reached 
Carcassone, his march, like all Buonaparte*s re- 
trograde movements, having been too long de- 
layed. The current, owing to the late rain, was 
exceedingly rapid, and it was with much diffi- 
culty the sheer-line could be stretched across; 
that effected, the width proved to be 159 yards, 
being 26 yards more than the pontoons would 
cover, and consequently the attempt was aban- 
doned. 

On the 31st March a favourable spot above 
the town, near Roques, was found, not exceeding 
a practicable width, and the pontoons being laid 
down, Sir R. HilFs corps crossed and seized the 
bridge over the Ariege, at Cintegabelle ; but 
after persevering for some hours in attempts to 
advance, no road could be found from thence to 
Toulouse passable for an army, and the corps re- 
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CHAP, passed the Garonne. Convinced by this experi* 

win . 

■^/^^ mcnt of the impracticability of directing an at* 
1814. ^^^ ^^™ ^^^ upper side of the town, until finer 
weather should have hardened the roads, Jjcxd 
Wellington turned his endeavours to efiect the 
passage lower down the stream, and to attack 
Soult in front before he should be reinforced. 
A favourable bend in the river being selected 
about half a league above Grenade, skirting the 
main road from that town to Toulouse, heavy 
flanking batteries were established, and the p(m* 
toons launched at day-break on the 4th Aprils 
though the whole French army was within a 
short march. The current was rapid, and the 
river 127 yards wide; nevertheless, in four hoors 
from the commencement of the operation, the 
troops began to pass over the bridge. Three di-» 
visions of infantry, and some cavalry, under Sir 
W. Beresford, were already over, and General 
Freire's Spaniards, with General Alten's division^ 
were about to follow, when the river swelled so 
considerably, and the current became so rapid^ 
that the bridge would no longer hold together, 
and the flooring was of necessity removed. On 
the 5th, the river continuing to swell, and the 
current to augment in force, the centre pontoons 
were successively removed, till at length the 
whole were taken up, and Sir W. Beresford^ 
with three divisions only, remained on the right 
<if the Garonne, separated from the main bodjr 
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of the armj% and affording Marshal Soult an op- CHAP, 
portunity for an advantageous rencontre. The ^^^^ 
time for brilliant affairs, however, is not when jgi^, 
fighting for existence ; as besides the discourage^ 
ment to enterprize attendant on conscious infe- 
riority, a defensive army cannot spare men pro- 
portionate in any ordinary degree to the loss 
their efforts might be expected to inflict on their 
opponents^ It was now with the French as with 
the PortugueEC and British at the commilnce- 
ment of the war; nothing could be risked extra- 
neous from the main combat, and for that Soult 
was skilfully and diligently preparing at Tou- 
louse, where he had nearly completed a superb 
position. That city presented many peculiar 
and great ioeal advantages in furtherance of his 
labours, being surrounded by a defensible high 
wall flanked by towers, three fourths of which 
is protected by the Canal Royal du Midi, or by 
the Garonne — an impassable obstacle. There- 
fore, to give that considerable portion of the cir- 
cumference the strength of a moderate fortress, 
it was only necessary to secure the communica- 
tions over the canal, which (being zealously 
aided by the labour of the inhabitants) he 
quickly effected, by fortifying various build- 
ings, and constructing field-works of a stronger 
profile than usual. All direct approach to the 
remaining fourth of the enceinte not covered by 
the rivers, was interdicted by the state of the 
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CHAP, cross roads, being also flanked by a range of 
i^lrJ bold hills, which lie to the eastward of the 
1814. town, just without the canal. The French had 
strongly occupied the summit of these heights 
with five redoubts, and had formed various lines 
of entrenchment in support of them, and to 
connect the flanks of the ground with the de- 
fences of the town. At the foot of the heights 
runs the river Ers, nearly all the bridges over 
whi4^ out of fire of the works were destroyed. 
Such was the advantageous situation in which 
Marshal Soult decided to try the fate of arms. 

On the 8th, the current having subsided, the 
pontoons were again laid down, the Spanish 
army passed to the support of Sir W. Beresford, 
and every thing was prepared for a general at- 
tack on the succeeding day. The distance, how- 
ever, of the pontoon bridge from Sir R. HilPs 
corps, which remained on the left of the river, 
opposite the main bridge of Toulouse, being 
deemed too considerable for ready communica- 
tion during the intended operation, orders were 
given to move it the same night higher up the 
river, to the vicinity of Ausonne. Some delay 
occurred in the operation, and the removal was 
effected too late to admit of the passage of Gene- 
ral Alten's division in time to attack on the 9th ; 
it was in consequence deferred till the morning 
of the 10th, when the division crossed, and the 
whole army moved towards the town. 
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The cavalry drove that of the French before CHAP, 
them in good style beyond Fenouilhet and St. ^!^}^ 
Jean till the evening, when Colonel Vivian, is 14. 
with the 18th Hussars, most gallantly charged 
the brigade of General Vial, formed in front of 
Croix d'Aurade, and, being successful, pursued 
the fugitives through the village so closely that 
they had not time to destroy the bridge over the 
Ers, which was of material importance to the 
pending operations. *^ 

The arrangements for the attack were. Sir R. Battle of 

Toulouae. 

Hill's corps to confine the enemy within his 10th Apni. 
lines on the left of the Garonne; Baron Alten's 
light, and General Picton's divisions to make a 
show of attack, and prevent the enemy coming 
out by the road of Paris; whilst the Spaniards 
under General Freire, and Sir L. Cole's andSir 
Henry Clinton's divisions, under Sir W. Beres- 
ford, should attack the intrenched heights of 
Pujade and Calvinet, the cavalry keeping a look 
out above the town in the direction of Mon'tau- 
dran to prevent any movement of the French 
cavalry. 

Marshal Soult disposed of his army'*^ as fol- 
lows: one, division, under Count Reille, to guard 
the fauxbourg St. Etienne — one division, under 
the Comte d'Erlon, for the defence of the canal 
from the bridge of Montabiau to its junction 



* It consisted of 59 battalions, and 19 squadrons, mustering 
above 36,000 combatants. 
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GHAP. with the Garonne — the division of Generals 
JlJJil; Clausel and Villatte in the works of Pujade, 
i814. having in their front the brigade of cavalry of 
Geneml Vial — one division, under General Ha* 
rispe, for the defence of the works on the 
heights of Calvinet— one brigade, under Gene-^ 
ral Leseur, to guard the heights of Montaudran, 
with the cavalry of General Berton in their front 
on the road to fiordes. The division of General 
Taupin was in reserve behind the hill on the 
road of Caraman : the reserve conscripts guarded 
the bridge of the Demoiselles, and the nationni 
guard lined the walls of the town. 

Sir Thomas I^ton, early ia the morning, 
drove the French piquets into the t^te-de-^pont 
of Jumeau; Sir R. Hill confined them to the es-> 
terior line of St. Cyprien, and Sir H. Clinton 
and Sir L. Cole crossed at the bridge of Aurade^ 
and carried the village of Montblanc The Spa- 
nidfi troops then formed in two lines in. fiMmt: of 
Qroix d'A»ade, and the Portuguese artillery^ 
protected by General Ponsodby's brigade of cat 
valry, took post very advantageously on aheigJbt 
to cover their inorements. These prefiminary 
arrangements accomplished, the Spaniards ad* 
vanced in good order to assault the works on 
the heights of Pujade, driving before them a 
brigade of French : as they approached the en*- 
trenchments, an exceedingly severe fire of grape- 
shot annoyed them much, and to escape its 
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effects they pushed forward with far too great CHAP, 
rapidity; the stoutest and best runners greatly ^^^^ 
preceded their less active brethren, and before is 14. 
the first line arrived at a hollow road, fifty yards 
in front of the enemy's entrenchments, it wa« 
completely broken. The reserve, perceiving 
this, fell into the opposite extreme, and moiled 
forward so slowly as not to be near enough, to 
lend support. The French vigorowisly advanced 
upon the Spaniards^ who had takea shdlter un.*- 
der the bank, and notwithstanding the galhuit 
conduct of General Freire and the supedor 
officers, who were conspicuous in their endea^ 
vours to animate and encourage the several bat* 
talions, drove them down the hill, and would 
have seized the bridge over the Ers, isolating 
the divisions of Generals Cole and Clinton^ 
which were now marching up its left bank^ had 
they not been checked by part of General AU 
ten's light division, which moved to their left to 
the support of the Spaniards, and caused the 
French to halt in the pursuit Sir T. Picton, 
perceiving the great advantage to be gained at 
this mon^nt by pushing across the caaial, whilst 
the French werq engaged so far in foonit,^ ad- 
vanced, contrary to his iaistructionis^ against the 
work defending the bridge of Jrnneau : when oH 
the counterscarp, the assailants discovered the 
formidable nature of its ditch^ which rendered 
an assault impracticable, and brought them to a 
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CHAP, stand; a heavy fire of musketry from within the 
,^^yj^ line was fast thinning their front, and a nume- 
1814 rous artillery was playing on their flank; there 
was no shelter of any kind near at hand, and a 
speedy retreat alone saved the division from an- 
nihilation. 

Sir H. Clinton and Sir L. Cole, so soon as 
they had formed their divisions into columns of 
brigades near the village of Montblanc, com- 
menced their march about 10 A. M. up the left 
bank of the Ers, along the foot of the heights, 
over most difficult ground, exposed to a heavy 
cannonade and sharp fire of tirailleurs till oppo- 
site to their respective points of attack, when 
they halted and formed into three lines. The 
fece of the height was very steep and irregular, 
and the French had been enabled by the pre- 
vious repulse of the Spaniards considerably to 
reinforce the troops allotted for its defence: 
nevertheless General Clinton's division steadily 
advauced up the hill without a waver. General 
Lambert's brigade leading: a body of cavalry, 
which made many serious attacks on their right 
flank, were totally routed by the 79th regiment, 
which received their charge, formed into a 
square, and the line, driving back every thing 
that attempted to oppose them, carried with the 
bayonet the right of the redoubts, and esta- 
blished themselves on the summit of the posi- 
tion. Sir L. Cole's division, in a similarly steady 
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manner, although menaced on their left flank by C H A P. 
the cavalry, and opposed by infantry in front, ,^^^ 
successfully ascended the heights beyond the 1814^ 
right of the entrenchments, and took up ground 
on the left of Sir H. Clinton without much loss. 

Although above* 1 0,000 of the allies were thus 
formed on the heights of Calvinet, complete suc- 
cess was still doubtful, as the French maintained 
in great strength their formidable line of en- 
trenchments, and four redoubts; and an interval 
for arrangement was given them whilst the Spa- 
niards were reforming, and Sir W. Beresford was 
bringing up his artillery, w^^hich, on his advance 
along the river, he had left in battery in front of 
the village of Montblanc to cannonade the 
works on the heights of Pujade. Marshal Soult 
diligently availed himself of the cessation of the 
attack to send reinforcements of cavalry to the 
heights of Montaudran, and to move the brigade 
Rouget from the fauxbourg St. Cyprien to 
the front menaced, so as to collect a body of 
troops near the heights of Calvinet capable of 
supporting the redoubts, and opposing the fur- 
ther advance of the allies. 

About noon, the artillery having joined Sir : 
H. Clinton's and Sir L. Cole's divisions, they 
steadily advanced in line against the redoubts : 
the French divisions of Generals Clausel and 
Taupin, the brigade of General Leseur, the 20th 
Chasseurs, and the cavalry of General Bcrtou 
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CHAP, instantly pushed forward beyond the works to 
^!^^ meet them, and a fierce struggle took place : the 
1814. ^^^ ^^ '^^ entrenchments being screened by the 
situation of the combatants, the contention was 
on equal terms, and a determined charge of the 
bayonet, by which General Taupin was killed, 
having decided the flight of his division, the 
allies pressed on so rapidly that the ganrisoxL of 
the most advanced redoubt, panic struck^ made 
little resistance, and the assailants entered it on 
all sides. The French, however, in a moment 
renewed the offensive, and made a desperate 
effort to retake the redoubt. A Scotch battaliod 
placed in the interior fought most gallantly, but 
were nearly exhausted, when a brigade advanced 
to their assistance, which, charging the assail* 
ants, drove them down the hill. The Frendi 
then formed the two routed divisions, and the 
brigade of General Rouget, in a line from the 
heights of Pujade to the bridge of the Demoii- 
selles, from whence a most powerful body wd^ 
vanced to make a second attempt to recover the 
redoubt ; seeing which the defenders, having 
been reinforced, planted their colours on the par 
rapet, in proud defiance of the threatened effort. 
French soldiers have more natural intelligence 
than those of other nations, and their conduct is 
more liable to be affected by their reasoiu In 
this case, seeing support at hand, and retreat as- 
sured, they fought with a courage worthy of 
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their best days. The equal and unvarying firm- CHAP, 
ness of theil- opponents, however, teniaincd su- ^^[,^ 
perior to the trainsient burst of heroism, and the i8i4, 
most forcible efforts of the French failed to dis- 
lodge them from the work, though they sur- 
sounded it in such^ numbers that no one could 
with impunity show his head above the parapet ; 
till at length, despairing of success against such 
cool resolution, they relinquished the attempt. 
The garrison of the remaining works (m thti' 
heights of Pujade, witnesses of this failure, arid 
seeing Sir H. Clinton's division advancing oft 
their right, and the Spaniards on their lieft, 
feared to risk the assault, and evacuated their 
posts about 5 P. M., which accomplished the 
object of the attack, and the allied army with 
its artillery formed on the hills looking down on 
the city, the French continuing to occupy in 
strength an intermediate rising ground Sir R. 
Hill had been equally successful in forcing the 
enemy's advanced line on the teft of the river, 
and about seven in the evening all firing ceased, 
except an occasional musket shot from the 
young troops who lined the walls of the town. 
As the operations of the day consisted entirely 
in the attack of formidable entrenchments, the 
loss of the victors probably exceeded that of the 
vanquished, above 45Q0 Portugueze and British 
having been killed and wounded, and more than 
half that number of Spaniards. On the side of 
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CHAP, the allies, Lieutenatit Colonels Coghlan, of the 
^^a^ 61st, and Forbes, of the 45th, were killed ; and 
1814. Generals Mendizabal, Espalata and Brisbane 
were wounded : on the side of the French, Ge- 
nerals Taupin and Lamorandiere were killed; 
Generals Harispe, Baurot and St. Hilaire were 
wounded and made prisoners. 

At night every" post of the French retired 
within their defensive line behind the canal. 
The allies had possession of the only bridge re- 
maining over the Ers, and the debouch^ from 
that, over the Garonne, was too closely and too 
strongly guarded by Sir R. Hill to be foi;ced: 
the place was consequently closed on three 
sides, and the victorious troops, who had driven 
the French from their formidable entrenchments^ 
had but a step to surround the remainder; be- 
sides which, lines of works were commenced 
across all the communications from the city, and 
a famine within the walls must in a very short 
period have been the inevitable consequence. 
Thus, after a succession of masterly movements 
highly creditable to each chief, Soult was driveu 
into a situation of extreme difficulty. He had, 
however, at his disposal 30,000 troops collected 
on a central point, from whence they might be 
directed in a mass against any part of the ex- 
tended circumference occupied by the allies, and 
desperation would lend force to their expiring 
efforts ; it was therefore necessary, previously to 
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completing the investment, to close up and CHAP, 
make a different disposition of the aiiny, and to ^!^ 
replace the great quantity of ammunition ex- 1^14^ 
pended on the attack of the heights : these ar- 
rangements being far advanced in the two 
following days, Marshal Soult avoided the last 
extremity by abandoning the town, and retiring 
by the road of Garcassone, on the night of the 
12th April, to Ville Franche, from whence he 
continued his retreat next morning on Castel- 
naudary. 

The necessity of the utmost precaution in Sortie from 
forming the blockade of a considerable corps in iriTprii. 
a large place, was forcibly exemplified two 
nights subsequently by the events before Bay- 
onne, the governor of which fortress made a ge- 
neral sortie from the citadel, without any disco- 
verable object, neither the stores nor the artillery 
being on the ground, nor the works of the siege 
having commenced. The French directed their 
principal effort against the entrenched village pf 
St. Etienne, the greater part of which fell to 
their powerful and rapid advance. Proper dis- 
positions, however, having been previously ar- 
ranged for the support of the post, reinforce- 
ments were speedily brought up, and the assail- 
ants driven back with great slaughter; but not 
without a loss to the blockading force of more 
than 800 in killed, wounded and prisoners: 
amongst the latter was the commander of the 
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CHAP, corps, Lieutenant-General Sir John Hope, who, 
^^^^ being early wounded, and his horse falling dead 
1814. ^po^ h^^' could not be extricated before the 
enemy seized his person. Major-General Hay, 
a gallant veteran, distinguished in most of the 
later triumphs of the war, fell whilst ^ving 
directions for the obstinate maintenaiice of 
his post, and Sir H. Sullivan at the head of 
his company of Guards. Major-Geaeral the 
Honourable £. Stopford, Lieutenant-Ck>lonel 
Collyer, and above thirty other officers were 
ivounded. 

This sortie, considered without reference to 
these accidental losses, was far more adyanta? 
geous to the besiegers than to the garrison, as 
the numbers disabled on either side were jabout 
(equal,* and by causing the former to redouble 
their vigilance and precautionary efforts, it de- 
prived thp Jatter of all chance of seriously in- 
juring the works of the siege, or spiking tb^ 
cannon, which might have been the consequence9 
of a powerful effprt made unexpectedly fit a 
later period. Major-General Colville, on ^hon| 
the command devolved, did not suspend £pr a 
moment bringing forward his besieging appa*^ 
ratus, the magnitude of which ensured success 



* The loss experienced by the French has beep ascertained, 
since the first edition of this Work, to have been 910 kiUe^ 
and wounded. 
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to the operation, ajid must, in all human proba- CHAP, 
bility, in four or five weeks, have caused the ^j!/}^ 
standard of England to wave over the towers of 1814. 
Bayonne. 

At Bordeaux, Lord Dalhousie, feeling that Events at 
the defence of the city would be best consulted 
by active operations, crossed the Dordogne on 
the 4th April to attack General L'Huillier, who 4th April. 
was patrolling the country about Etauliers with 
a body of troops. Lord Dalhousie found him 
waiting his approach on the open common near 
that place, with 12 or 1500 men in line, having 
the woods on both flanks filled with light in- 
fantry : the day was soon decided ; after a few 
well directed rounds from the artillery the whole 
retired in the utmost disorder, and the British 
cavalry, vigorously charging amongst the sti'ag- 
glers, made between two and three hundred 
prisoners. A squadron of men of war, under 
Admiral Penrose, ascended the Garonne as high 3d. 
as Castillon in defiance of the batteries at the 
mouth of the river ; after which, that oificer, 
having reconnoitred the position of the French 
naval force at anchor higher up the stream, made 
arrangements to attack it on the evening of the 
6th; but the moment his squadron began to 
weigh, the French set their own vessels on fire 
and burned them to the water's edge ; the Bri- 
tish seamen then landed and destroyed the se» 
veral batteries at Point Combre, Point Negre,* 
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CHAP. Royan, Lonsac, Mecha, &c., without the loss of 
^]^J^ a man, and the navigation became open as high 
J 8 14, ^P 2is Fort Blaye: reinforcements of men, and 
supplies of every description, were daily arriving 
from England, and soon that ill-provided and 
ill-garrisoned post would have been reduced, 
when the whole course of the Gafonne, and the 
immense tract of territory between it and the 
Pyrenees, would have been under the dominion 
of the allies. 

The British government, seeing the moment 
approach for bringing to a successful issue their 
long and arduous struggle with France, were 
straining to the utmost every sinew of the state 
to hasten it, and the representatives of the 
people were affording an example of the purest 
patriotism in the liberality with which they 
were suspending party feeling and seconding 
the views of the executive. This happy unani- 
mity enabled the country to make exertions 
scarcely to be credited— that England, with a 
population of only eighteen millions, engaged in 
active hostilities on the North American conti- 
nent, having armies in Belgium, Italy, and 
India, with, garrisons in every desirable naval- 
military station and colony on the globe, and 
subsidising the half of Europe, should have in- 
creased her native forces in France to more than 
App.i8. 60,000, and supported their operations by an 
annual expenditure of five millions sterling, was 
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assuredly an exercise of power, wealth and ex- CHAP, 
tended influence far beyond her natural strength, ^^!rj^ 
and must ever be regarded as a remarkable fea- 1814^ 
ture in political and military history.* 

Lord Wellington's army, thus rendered formi- 
dable in numbers and resources, was also be- 
come perfect in its component parts. Men of 
talent and military knowledge had worked 
themselves into command of the several corps 
and departments ; the subordinate officers and 
soldiers were mostly become veterans, and long 
experience had perfected the organization, equip- 
ment and movements of the machine. Further, 
an equitable and liberal commissariat, with the 
enforcement of the strictest discipline, had soft- 
ened all the most usual causes of vexation to 
the country ; and the inhabitants^ borne down 
by the demands and exactions of their own 
armies, were so far from answering to the calls 
of their ruler to wage deadly hostility with the 
invaders, that they rather received the soldiers 
as deliverers than oppressors. 

Marshal Soult's legions, so recently driven by 
hard fighting from a position rendered of extra- 



* In 1813, England gave to Portugal one million sterling — 
to Spain, in value, two millions — to Sweden one million — to 
Sicily ^400,000 — to other powers five millions sterling; added 
to which, half a million of muskets were sent to the Peninsula, 
and 400,000 to other parts of the Continent, with two millions 
of pounds weight of gunpowder, and 48 millions of cartridges. 
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CHAP, ordinary strength by the combuiations of na* 
^11^ tore and art, could not, even when united to 
1814 ^^^ forces of Marshal Suchet from Catalonia, 
1 3,700 men, hope for a moment to defend any 
adjacent line of territory, and every thing pro- 
mised that Lord Wellington would speedily 
parry the war to the banks of the Loire, when 
success in another quarter brought hostilities to 
fL termination. 

The congress at Chatillon broke up on the 
19th March, with a declaration of the allied 
powers that, true to their principles, they de- 
sired nothing more than that France should 
/enter into her ancient limits, and that, indisso- 
lubly united amongst themselves, they would 
never lay down their arms till they had obliged 
the government to assent to such an arrange- 
ipent. Napoleon, however, still blindly confi- 
dent in bis talents and tactics, although beaten 
in a general action at Arcis on the £Oth, and 
Ifis whole effective force reduced to 70.000 men, 
§id March, vcnturcd, two days subsequently, on the extra- 
ordinary measure of marching with his main 
body on Vitry and St Dizier, into the rear of 
the grand confederated armies, then on the 
banks of the Marne and Cosle, expecting that 
they would retrograde to preserve their comr 
munication with the Rhine. The allied com- 
manders, however, detaching a cloud of light 
cavalry to hang on his march, and confirm him 
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in the belief of being followed, promptly united CHAP. 
their forces at Ghalons, and sei^^d the gpportu- ?^j ^'^ 
nity afforded by Napoleon's temerity to march I8J4. 
on Paris. The corps of Marshals Marmont ajifi 24thMarch. 
Mortier, ia observation on the M^rne, w^re, in 
consequence of this measure, attacked by the 
united strength of the confederate^, and after 
several disastrous rencontres at La Fere Champe- 
noise, Meaux and Claye, were forced into Paris, 
which was the same day invested on the northern «9th. 
side. Rare are the examples, except in cases 
of civil or religious wars, that capitals defend 
themselves to extremity, and Paris formed no 
.exception; for although there were the remains 
of Marshals Marmont and Mortier's corps, (15,000 
or 1 8,000) a numerous National Guard, the police 
and other corps, amounting all together to more 
than 30,000 effective men, no sooner were the 
heights of Belle-vue carried, than Joseph, the aoth, 
regent, sought personal safety in flight; the au- 
thorities begged to capitulate, and the barriers 
were the same evening given over to the asi-r 
sailants, on condition that the regular troops 
should be granted the night to retire with their 
artillery. The allied sovereigns entered the 
city on the following day amidst the cheers and sist. 
congratulations of the inhabitants : the ferment 
of political feeling which followed was exces- 
sive, though divided into constitutionalists, roy- 
alistSy and republicans : all, however^ united in 
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€HAP, the determination of ridding themselves of the 

XVIII • 

\^^r^ despotic government of Buonaparte, and on the 
1814. ^^ April the Conservative Senate, encouraged 
by a declaration of the conquerors that they 
would not commence any fresh negociation 
with Napoleon on account of his general insin- 
cerity and want of faith, resolved that the em- 
peror had forfeited all right to the throne, and 
that the people and the soldiery were absolved 
from their oaths of allegiance. 

To return to the movements of the French 
main army. Buonaparte, after a serious affair 
on the 26th at St. Dizier, with the light cavalry 
which followed his steps, discovering the nature 
of his opponents, began to suspect that the allies 
had marched on Paris : in this uncertainty he 
assembled his commanders for deliberation, and 
having listened to a variety of opinions, decided 
iteth Mar. that the troops should countermarch on the capi- 
tal ; but on summoning Vitry, the Prussian com- 
mandant refused to surrender, and Napoleon, 
fearing that his army might be repulsed in an 
escalade, marched it back to St. Dizier, and 
from thence by Bar-sur-Aube and Troyes to 
Fontainebleau. The distance by this road being 
nearly 150 miles, himself in person, hoping to 
inspire confidence by his presence, preceded the 
march of the troops en poste, and had arrived 

3nt. within ten miles of Paris before he was made 

< 

acquainted with its capitulation; on receiving 
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the intelligence he returned to Fontainebleau, CHAP, 
and directed all his forces to assemble around s^,,^^ 
him* On the 3d April the unyielding Chief is 14. 
had collected his army, and was again in move- 
ment on Paris, when a junta of his most confi- 
dential officers and chief favourites delivered 
to him the decree of the Senate, and pressed 
his acquiescence : to their entreaties he only 
replied by an attempt at evasion, and a con- 
ditional acceptance in favour of his son, ex^ 
pressing his determination to push on and reco- 
ver his capital. Seeing his obstinacy uncon- 
querable, and his cause desperate, each person 
in command or office, endeavoured to secure 
their own acquisitions. The JV^arshals generally 
commenced treating for the interests of the 
army. Marshal Marmont, however, on obtain- 
ing some very favourable stipulations for his 
deposed master, first came to a conclusion, and 
passed within the cantonments of the allies: 
this step was decisive of Napoleon's fate: de- 4th April. 
prived of all chance of successful resistance, 
after some further negociation he submitted to y^^, 
the decree of the Senate, and was, by the over 
magnanimity of the allies, permitted to enjoy 
the rank and influence of an independent sove- 
reign in the island of Elba. 

Messengers arrived at Toulouse on the 13th 
to announce these events, and the restoration 
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CHAP, of the Bourbons to the throne of France. 
• Marshal Suchet gave an immediate assent ta 



1814. *^® ^^^ order of affairs: Marshal Soult hesi- 
tatedy and having disregarded a friendty repre- 
sentation of the bad effect on public 6pinicm 
that must attend his army being beaten into 
compliance, the allied troops were put in move* 
mient against him on the 17th. When the c5f>- 
lumns of attack had nearly reached his p6»ition^ 
finding the serious consequences that miiit en-- 
sue from further delay, he sent a reluctant coto* 
Aiiip.i0. pHance. A convention for the suspension of 
hostilities, and for arranging a line of demarca-^ 
tion between the respective armies, followed on 
the 1 8th April. Soon after which the Portugueze 
and Spaniards recrossed the Pyrenees, and th^ 
British marched to Bordeaux to embark. 

The French armies, deprived of their com-^ 
manders, and without means of subsistence^ 
speedily dissolved away : the young conscriptt 
hastened to resume their peaceful labours, to* 
which necessity soon drove the dissipated and 
idle veteran; civil society once more asserted 
its equal rights, and the honourable exertions oi 
the confederated powers were rewarded by the 
attainment of every object for which their 
forces passed the boundaries of France. In re- 
ference to the termination of the contest, the 
more immediate object of this work, it may be 
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remarked that the page of history presents no CHAP. 
stronger instance of full and complete retribu- ^^TX/ 
ti ve j ustice. A war of unprincipled aggression, 1 8 1 4< 
begun by Buonaparte in acts of fraud and per- 
fidy, and carried on by his soldiers with vio- 
lence and rapine, causing the destruction of half 
a million of unoffending beings, ended with the 
complete triumph of those marked for its vic- 
tims — the downfal of its author, and the humi- 
liation and utter dispersion of his previously 
invincible legions. 
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Proclama de Don Manuel Godoy, 

£iN circunstancias menos arriesgadas que las presentesr 
han procurado los vasallos leales auxiliar a sus soberanos 
condones y recursos anticipados d las necessidades ; pero 
en esta prevision tiene el mejor lugar la generosa accion 
del s&bdito h&cia su Senor. El reino de Andalucia^ pri- 
vilegiado por la naturaleza en la produccion de caballos 
de guerra ligeros: la provincia de Estremadura, que 
tantos servicios de esta clase hizoal senor Felipe V; 
verdn conpaciencia que la caballeria del Rey de Espwa 
est6 reducida 6 incompleta por falta de caballos? No^ 
no lo creo; antes si^ espero que del mismo modo que 
los abuelos gloriosos de la generacion presente sirvieroii' 
al abuelo de nuestro Rey con hombres y caballos^ asistan 
ahora los nietos de nuestro suelo con regimientos 6 com- 
psmias de hombres diestros en el manejo del caballo^ 
para qui sirvan y defiendan d su patria todo el tiempo que 
duren las urgencias actuales^ volviendo despues llenos de 
gloria y con mejor suerte al descanso entre su familia. 
Entonces si que cada cual se disputard los laureles de la 
victoria: cudl dird deberse d su brazo la salvacion de su 
familia : cudl la de su gefe : cudl la de su pariente 6 amigo ; 
y todos d una tendrdn razon para atribuirse d si mismos la 
salvacion de la patria. Venid^ pues^ amados compatrio- 
tas: venid d jurar bajo las banderas del mas ben6fico de 
los soberanos : venid^ y yo os cubrir6 con el manto de la 
gratitude cumpliendoos cuanto desde ahora os ofrezco^ 
81 el Dios de las victorias nos concede una paz ^an feliz 
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Proclamation of Don Manuel Godoy^ 

Under circumstances far less critical than the present^ 
the good and loyal have been forward to assist the go- 
vernment with voluntary donations proportioned tp thq 
necessities of the state ; but at this moment generosity 
towards the sovereign is urgently required. The king- 
dom of Andalusia, favoured by nature with a race of 
horses fit for light cavalry; the province of Estremadura> 
which rendered such important services on this head to 
Philip the Fifth, will they see with indiiSerence the ca- 
valry of the King of Spain incomplete for want of 
horses? No! I cannot believe it: on the contrary, I 
trust that in similar manner as the renowned ancestors 
of the present generation ser\'ed the grandfather of our 
King with men and horses, will their descendants furnish 
regiments or troops of men, skilled in the management 
of horses, to serve and defend their country so long as 
the present danger exists, and then return full of glory 
securely to repose with their families: then every one 
may claim the honour of success : one shall say that his 
sword saved his family ; another that he saved his chief; 
a third, his relation or friend ; and every one may fairly 
attribute to himself the salvation of his country. Come 
then, beloved countrymen, come and enlist under the 
banners of the most beneficent of sovereigns ; come, and 
I will receive you with gratitude. I promise it to yon 
from this moment, if the God of Victory grants us a 
durable and happy peace, the only object of our wishes. 

u 2 
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y duradera, cual le rogamos. No^ no os detendrd el te* 
mor> no }a perfidia : vuestros pechos no abrigan tales 
vicios^ ni dan lugar & lA torpe sedudcion. Venid pues, j 
si las cosas Uegasen al punto de no enlazarse las arinas 
con las de nuestros eneniigos> no incurrireis.en la notade 
sospechosos^ ni os tildareis con un dictado impropio de 
Tuestri lealtad y pundonor por haber sido amisos & tdi 
llamamiento. 

Pero si mi voz no alcanzase & despertar vuestros anhe- 
los de gloria> sea la de vuestros immediatos tutores j pa- 
dres del pueblo, & quienes me dirijo, la que os haga 
entender lo que debeis d vuestra obligacion & vuestro 
honor, y & la sagrada religion que profesais. 

San Lorenzo el real, 5 de Octubre de 1806. 

El Principe de la Paz. 
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No, you will never give way. to fear or perfidy; your 
breasts will never be susceptible to such, nor to th^ in- 
fluence of seduction. Come then, and if we be not 
forced to engage with the §nei?iy, you will not risk being 
suspected, and you will hot have given a false idea of 
your loyalty and honour in refusing to obey the summons 
I give you. 

But if my voice be not sufficient to awaken your sen- 
timents of glory, let that of the immediate instructors 
and fathers of the people, to whom I particularly address 
myselC that they may make you sensible of what you 
owe to yourselves, to your honour, and to the holy reli- 
gion you profess. 

From the Royal Palace of San Lorenzo, the 5th Oc- 
tober, 1806. 

El Principe de la Paz. 
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No. I. 

Secret Treaty between His Catholic Majesty and, His 

Majesty the Emperor of the French, by which the high 

contracting Parties stipulate whatever relates to the 

future Condition of Portt^aL Dated Fontainebleau, 

27th October, 1807, 

Art. 1. — The province of Entre Minho y Duercs 
with the city of Oporto> shall be given in full prop^rlj* 
and sovereignty to His Majesty the King of Etmrisiy ush 
der the title of King of Northern Lusitania. 

Art. 2.— <The kingdom of Alemtejo^ and the kingdom- 
of the Algarves> shall be given in full property and sove-< 
reignty to the Prince of the Peace, to be enjoyed under 
the title of Prince of the Algarves. 

Art, 3.— The provinces of Beira, Tras os Montes, and 
Portugueze Estramadura shall remain as a deposit till a 
general peace, to be disposed of according to circum-* 
stances, as shall be arranged between the two high con* 
tracting parties. 

Art. 4. — The kingdom of Northern Lusitania shall be 
possessed by the hereditary descendants of His Majesty 
the King of Etruria, according to the laws of succession 
adopted by the reigning family of His Majesty the King 
of Spain. 

Art. 5. — The principality of the Algarves shall be 
hereditary in the descendants of the Prince of the Peace, 
according to the laws of succession adopted by the reign- 
ing family of His Majesty the King of Spain. 

Art» 6. — In default of legitimate descendants or 
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heirs of the King of Northern Lusitania^ or of the Prince 
of the Algarves, those countries shall be given as an in- 
vestiture to His Majesty the King of Spain, on condition 
that thiey shall never be united under one head, nor at- 
tached to the crown of Spain. 

Art. 7. — The kingdoni of Northern Lusitania, and the 
principality of the Algarves also, acknowledge as pro- 
tector His Catholic Majesty the King of Spain: and the 
sovereigns of those countries shall in no case make either 
peace or war without his consent. 

Art. 8. — In case that the provinces of Beira, Tras os 
Montes, and Portugueze Estramadura, held under se- 
questration, should at a general peace be returned to the 
House of Braganza in exchange for Gibraltar, Trinidad, 
and other colonies which the English have conquered 
from the Spaniards and their allies, the new sovereign of 
these provinces shall have, with respect to His Majesty 
the King of Spain, the same obligation that the King of 
Northern Lusitania and the Prince of the Algarves will 
be under, and shall possess them subject to the same 
conditions. 

Art. 9- — His Majesty the King of Etruria cedes the 
full property and sovereignty of the kingdom of Etruria 
to His Majesty the Emperor of the French, King of 
Italy. 

Art. 10. — ^When the definitive occupation of the pro- 
vinces of Portugal shall be effected, the respective ^inces 
who shall be put in possession shall jointly name coin- 
missioners to determine the proper limits. 

Art. 11. — His Majesty the Emperor of the Frenph, 
King of Italy, becomes guarantee to His Catholic Ma- 
jesty the King of Spain for the possession of his domi- 
nions on the continent of Europe south of the Pyrenees* 

u 4 
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Art. is. — His Majesty the Emperor of the Frendr, 
King of Italy, agrees to acknowledge His Catholic Ma- 
jesty the King of Spain as Emperor of both Americas, at 
such time as may be convenient to His Majesty to as- 
sume that title, which may either be at a general peace, 
or, at latest, within three years. 

Art. 13. — It is understood between the two hi^ con- 
tracting powers, that they will make an equal distributicm 
of all the islands, colonies, and other ultramarine pro- 
perty of Portugal. 

Art. 14. — The present treaty shall remain secret — 
shall be ratified — and the ratifications shall be exchanged 
at Madrid, at latest, twenty days after being signed. 

Done at Fontainebleau, 27th October, 1807. 

(Signed) DuRoc, 

IZQUIERDO. 

Mem. — This Treaty was drawn up and assented to at 
Paris on the l6th October, but tiot ratified till the 9,7th 
October. 
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Secret Convention, signed at Fontainebleau, between His 
Majesty the King of Spain and His Majesty the Em- 
per or of the French, by which the two high contracting 
Parties determine what relates to the Occupation of 
Portugal. 

Art. 1. — A body of imperial French troops, to the 
amount of 20,000 infantry and 3000 cavalry, shall enter 
Spain and march directly to Lisbon, where they will be. 
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united to a corps of 8000 infantry and 3000 Spanish ca- 
valry, with thirty pieces of artillery. 

Art. 2. — At the same time a division of Spanish 
troops, to the number of 10,000, shall take possession of 
the province of Ehtre Minho y Duero, and of the cit^ of 
Oporto, and another division of 6000 Spanish troops 
shall take possession of the province of Alemtejo^ and of 
the kingdom of the Algarves. 

Art. d. — The French troops shall be provisioned and 
maintained by- Spain, and paid by France, during all the 
time of their progress through Spain. 

Art. 4. — From the moment that the combined troops 
enter Portugal, the provinces of Beira, Tras os Monies^ 
and Portugueze Estramadura, (which are to remain under 
sequestration,) shall be administered and governed by the 
commandant-general of the French troops, and the con- 
tributions which they shall impose shall be for the benefit 
of France. The provinces which will be formed from the 
kingdom of Northern Lusitania, and the principality of 
Algarves, shall be administered and governed by the com- 
mandants-general of the Spanish division which shall en- 
ter them, and the contributions which shall be imposed 
shall be applied to the use of Spain. 

Art. 5. — The central body shall be under the orders 
of the commander of the French troops, and to him shall 
be submitted the Spanish troops united to such central 
army. Notwithstanding, if the King of Spain, or the 
Prince of the Peace, shall unite themselves to such army, 
the commandant-general of the French troops, and the 
troops themselves, shall be under their orders. 

Art. 6. — A body of 40,000 French troops shall be 
collected at Bayonne, at latest, on the 20th of Novem- 
ber next, to be ready to pass through Spain for Portu|;al 
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in case the English shall send forces, or threaten an at- 
tack upon that country. This additional body, however, 
ahalLnot enter Spain until the two h^h contracting par- 
ties shall hare agreed upon the Hieasure. 
. Akt. 7*— *The present convention shall be ratified, and 
die ratifications shall be exchanged at the same time with 
those of the treaty of this day. 

Done at Fontainebleau, 27th October, 1807. 

[Translated from Cevalfaos.} 

The foregoing Treaty and Convention were kept a pro- 
famd secret between the contracting parties until the Spa-* 
«itA secretary of state, Don Pedro Cevalhos, diimlged 
them after the royal family were entnq^ped at Bayonne. 
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Decree of the King of Spain. 

The following decree was issued from the Palace of 
San Lorenzo on the dOth of October, and addressed to 
the Governor of the Coundl ad mterim > 



GoD> who watches over his creatures, does not 
permit the consummation of atrocious deeds, wh^ the 
intended victims are innocent. Thus his omnipotence 
has saved me from the most unheard-of catastrophe. 
My people, my subjects, all know my Christianity and set- 
tled habits. They all love me, and I receive from all of 
them proofs of their veneration ; such as the conduct of 
a parent calls for from his children. I lived persuaded 
of this felicity, and devoted to the repose of my family, 
when an unknown hand discovered the most atrocious 
and unheard-of conspiracy, which was carried on in my 
own palace, against my person. My life, which has so 
often been in danger, was too long in the eyes of my 
successor, who, infatuated by prejudice, and alienated 
from every principle of Christianity that my paternal care 
and love had taught him, had entered into a project to 
dethrone Hie. Informed of this, I thought proper to 
inquire personally into the truth of the fact ; and sur** 
prising him in his room, I found in his possession th^ 
cypher of his correspondence, and of the instructions be 
had received from the vile conspirators. 
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In consequence of this discovery, I immediately con* 
voked the governor and council, in order that they might 
make the necessary inquiries ; and the result has been 
the detection of several conspirators, whose imprisonment 
I have ordered, as also the arrest of my son at his resi- 
dence. This is an additional aggravation of the affliction 
I labour under ; but, however painful to my feelings, it 
must be submitted to, as it is of the utmost importance to 
the suppression of such a conspiracy. At the same time 
that I direct the publication of this affair to my subjects^ 
I cannot avoid expressing to them the regret by which I 
am agitated ; but that regret will b^ alleviated by the 
demonstrations of their loyalty. 

You will take the proper measures to have this df^ee 
circulated in due form. 

(Signed) Chablbs I(. 

By command of his Majesty, I transmit this decree to 
your Excellency, in order that it may be duly promul- 
gated. 

Signed by the Ministers, and addressed to all Vice- 
roys, &c. &c. 



Second Decree of the King of Spain. 

Madrid, Nov, 5. 

This day the King addressed the following decree to 
the governor ad interim of the council of Castile. 

The voice of nature unnerves the arm of vengeance^ 
and when the offender's want of consideration pleads for 
pity, a father cannot refuse listening to his voice. My 
son has already declared the authors of that horrible 
plan which has been suggested by the evil«minded. ' He! 
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has laid open every thing in a legal form^ and all is ex- 
actly consistent with those proofs that are required by 
the law in such cases. His confusion and repentance 
have dictated the excuses which he has addressed to me^ 
and of which the following are the chief:— 

« 
Sire and Father^ 

I AM guilty of failing in my duty to 

your Majesty^ I have failed in obedience to my father 

and my king. I ought to do nothing without your 

Majesty's consent ; but I have been surprised. I have 

denounced the guilty, and beg your Majesty to suffer 

your repentant son to kiss your feet. 

(Signed) Ferdinani>. 

St. LauretUyNov. 5. 

Madam and Mother, 

I SINCERELY repent of the great 
fault which I have committed against^ the king and 
queen, my father and mother ! With the greatest sub- 
mission I beg your pardon, as well as for my obstinacy 
in denying the truth the other night. For this cause I 
heartily intreat your Majesty to deign to interpose your 
mediation between my father and me, that he may con- 
descend to suffer his repentant son to kiss his feet. 

(Signed) Ferdinand. 

St. Laurent, Nov. 5. 

In consequence of these letters, and the entreaty of 
the queen, my well-beloved spouse, I forgive my son ; 
and he shall recover my favour, as soon as his conduct 
shall give proofs of a real amendment in his proceedings. 
I ordain, also, that the same judges who have heard this 
cause from the commencement, shall continue the pro- 
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ces8» and I allow them to conjoin others^ as coUeaguesj 
if they shall find occasion. I enjoin them^ as soon as i% 
shall be finished, to submit to me their judgment, which 
shall be conformable to law^ according to the magnitude 
of offences, and the quality of offenders. They ought 
to take for a basis, in reducing the heads of the accoaa- 
tion, the answers given by the prince to the interrogato- 
ries which he has undergone ; they are copied, and 
signed by his own hand, as well as the papers also in his 
writing which were seized in his bureaus. The decision 
shall be communicated to my councils, and to my tribu- 
nals, and be circulated among my subjects, in order that 
they may acknowledge my compassion and my justice,- 
and may alleviate the affliction into which they were 
thrown by my first decree ; for. in that they saw the 
danger of their sovereign and their father, who loves 
them as his own children^ and by whom he is beloved* 

(Signed) D. Bartolome Munoz. 
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Report to his Imperial Highness the Grand Duke of Berg, 
Lieutenant of the Emperor, Commander of his Forces 
in Spain. 

" MONSEIGNEUR, 

" AgrHeably to the commands of your 
Imperial Highness, I repaired with the letter of your 
Highness to the Queen of Etruria at Aranjuez. It was 
eight o'clock in the morning ; the Queen was still in bed '^ 
she rose immediately, and made me enter. I delivered 
your letter to her. She begged me to wait a little, and 
said she would go read it with the King and Queen. 
Half an hour afterwards, I saw the Queen of Etruria 
enter with the King and Queen of Spain. 

" His Majesty said, that he thanked your Imperial 
Highness for the share you had taken in his affliction, 
which was the greater, as his own son was the author of 
it. The King said, that the revolution had been effected 
by forgery and corruption, and that the principal actors 
were his son and M. Cabellero, Minister of Justice ; 
that he had been compelled to abdicate the throne, in 
order to save the lives of himself and his Queen ; that he 
knows that but for this they would have been murdered 
in the .course of the night ; that the conduct of the Prince 
of Asturias was more shocking, seeing that himself (the 
King) having perceived his desire to reign, and being 
himself near sixty years of age, had agreed to surrender 
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the crown to hini» on his marriage taking place with a 
French princess, which the King ardently desired. 

** The King added to this« that the Prince of the As- 
turias was desirous that he and the Queen should repair 
to BadajoSy on the frontiers of Portugal ; that he had 
found means to inform him that the climate of that 
country did not suit him ; that he begged him to permit 
his choosing another place; that he sought to obtain 
permission of the Emperor to purchase an estate in 
France, where he might end his days. The Queen told 
me she had begged of her son to postpone their journey 
to Badajos ; that she had not procured this, and that the 
journey was to take place on the ensuing Monday. 

** At the moment I was departing from their Majesties^ 
the King said to me, ' I have written to the Emperor, 
in whose hand I repose my fate/ 

'' I wished to send my letter by a courier, but I know 
no siurer mode of sending it than by your's. The King 
left me then, in order to repair to his cabinet. He soon 
returned with the following letters (Nos. 1 and 2) in his 
hand, which he gave me, and added these words : ' My 
situation is most deplorable; they have seized the Prince 
de la Paz, and will put him to death ; he has conunitted 
no other crime, than that he has at all times been at- 
tached to me :' he added, there were no efforts which he 
would not have attempted to save the life of his unhappy . 
friend ; but that he had found the whole world deaf to 
his entreaties, and bent on vengeance — that the death of 
the Prince de la Paz would draw after it his own, and 
that he should not survive him. 

" Aranjuez, March 23c/, 1808. 

B. DE MoNTHIOK. 
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No. r. 

Letter from King Charles IV. to the Emperor Napoleon. 

" Sir, my Brother, 

" Your Majesty will assuredly hear with pain of the 
events which have taken place at Aranjuez, and their 
consequences ; you will not without sympathy see a king, 
who has been compelled to resign his throne, throw him- 
self into the arms of a great monarch, his ally, placing 
every thing in his protection, who alone can fix his hap- 
piness, and that of his whole family, and his trusty and 
beloved subjects. Under the pressure of the moment, 
and amid the clashing of weapons, and the cries of a re- 
bellious guard, I found that I had to choose between 
my life and death, and that my death would be followed 
by that of the Queen ; I was compelled to abdicate the 
throne : but to-day peace is restored, and full of confi- 
dence in the generosity and genius of the great man« 
who has at all times declared himself my friend, I have 
taken my resolution to resign myself into his hands, and 
await what he shall resolve on my fate, that of the Queen, 
and of the Prince de la Paz. 

" I address myself to your Majesty, and protest 
against the events which took place at Aranjuez, and 
against my dethronement. I rely with confidence, and 
altogether upon the cordiality and friendship of your 
Majesty, praying that God may have you in bis holy 
keeping. 

Aranjuez, March 23d, 1808. 

'' Carlos." 

VOL. II. X 
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No. II. 

*' I protest and declare^ that my decree of the 19th 
March, hi which I renounce my crown in favour of my 
son, is a deed to which I was compelled, in order to 
prevent greater calamities, and spare the blood of my 
beloved subjects. It is therefore to be considered as of 
no authority. 

(Signed) ** I, the King/' 

Aranjuez, 2\st March, 1808. 



On the preceding day^ the Q,Oth of March, Charles 
wrote to Napoleon from Jlranjuez, that he had voluntas 
fily abdicated on account of the infirm state of his healih, 
trusting that the measure would be agreeable to Napoleon, 
Ferdinand his successor being most profoundly attached 
to the interests of Napoleon*s f amity. On the 9Sd the 
Queen wrote to Murat als6 from Aranjuez, soliciting his 
mediation that herself the Prince of the Peace, and the 
King might be permitted to spend the remainder of their 
lives in some climate suitable to the declining health of 
Charles, and making no allusion whatever to the Protest » 
These facts amount to strong presumptive proof that the 
Protest, whether real or forged, was not made on the 2 Isf, 
but obtained by General Monthion at his interview on 
the 9Ad March. 
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Suspension d'armes afrrgt^e entre Monsieur le Che- 
valier Arthur Wellesley, Lieutenaut G6Q^ral> et Chevalier 
de Tordre du Bain> d'une part, et Monsieur le Gr^^ 
n6ral de divisk)n Kellermatuiv Grand Officer de la' 
L6gion d'Hontieur, Commandeur de I'ordre de la Cou- 
ronne de Fer, Grrand Croix de Fordredu Lion de BaviArc,-^ 
de Tautre part: tous deux charges de Pouvoirs des G&- 
neraux respectifs des Armies Frah^^ised et Anglaisesi 

Au Quartier G^n^ral de Tarm^e Ahgkise. 

Le 0,9. Aout, ISOS. 

Art. 1, — II y aura d dater de ce jour une suspension 
d'armes entfe les Armies de Sa Majest6 Britannique et 
de Sa Majest6 Imp6riale et Royale> Napoleon I. A I'effet 
de traiter d'une Convention jy)ur I'^vacuation du Por- 
tugal par Farmee Frangaise. 

Art. 2. — Les G6neraux en Chef des deux Arm6es et 
Monsieur le Commandant en Chef la Flotte Britannique 
k I'entr^e du Tage, prendront jour pour se r6unir dans 
tel point de la c6te qu'ils jjugeront convenable pour 
traiter et conclure la dite Convention. 

Art. 3. — La Riviere de Sizandre formera la ligne de 
demarcation 6tablie entre les deux armies ; Torpfes Ve- 
dras ne sera occup6 ni par Tune ni pat I'autve. 

Art. 4. — Monsieur le . General en Chef de Farm6e 
Anglaise s'obligera ^ comprendre les Portugais arm^s 
dans cette suspension d'armes^ et pour eux la ligne de 
demarcation sera 6tablie de Leirist ^ Thomar. 

x2 
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Abt. 5. — II est convenu provisoirement querArm^e 
Fran^aise ne pourra dans aucun cas ^tre consid^r^e 
comme prisonni^re de guerre, que tous les individus qui 
la composent seront transport's en France avec armes et 
bagages, leurs propri6t6s particuli^res quelconques, dont 
il ne pourra leur 6tre rien distrait. 

Art. 6. — ^Tout particulier, soit Portugais^ soit d'ane 
nation alli6e k la France, soit Frangais^ ne poum 6tre 
recherche pour sa conduite politique; il sera prot%6y 
ses propri6tes respect^es, et il aura la liberty de se retirer 
du Portugal dans un terme fixe avec ce qu'il lui appar- 
tient 

Art. ?• — La neutrality du Port de Lisbonne sera re- 
connue pour la Flotte Russe, c'est k dire, que lorsque 
Tarm^e ou la Flotte Anglaise seront en possession de la 
ville et du port, la dite Flotte Russe ne pourra dtire ni 
inqui6t6e pendant son s6jour, ni arr^t^e quand elle yondra 
sortir, ni poursuivie lorsqu'elle sera sortie, qu'apr&s les 
dilais fix6s par les lois maritimes. 

Art. 8. — ^Toute Tartillerie de calibre Frangais ainti 
que les chevaux de la CItvalerie seront transport's en 
France. 

Art. 9* — Cette suspension d'armes ne pourra 
rompue qu'on ne se soit pr6venu quarante-huit 
d'avance. 

Fait et arrSt6 entre les G'n6raux design's cy-dessos, 
au jour et an cy-dessus. 

(Signe) Arthur Welleslby* 

Le General de Division, Kellermann. 

Article additionel. — Les Gamisons des places 
odtup6es par Tarm^e Frangaise seront comprises dans la 
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pr^sente Convention, si elles n'otit point capital^ avant 
le 23 du courant. 

(Sign6) Arthur Wellesley. . 

Le General de Division, Kellermann. 

(j1 true Copy,) — Signed, A. J. Dalrymple, 

Captain, Military Secretary. 

[Extracted from the official account of the Proceedings 
upon the Inquiry relative to the Armistice and Convention 
of Cintra. — Page 1.] 



Definitive Convention for the Evacuation of Portugal by 

the French Army. 

The Generals commanding in chief the British and 
French armies in Portugal, having determined to nego- 
ciate and conclude a treaty for the evacuation of Por- 
tugal by the French troops, on the basis of the agreement 
entered into on the 22d inst. for a suspension of hosti^ 
lities, have appointed the undermentioned officers to ne- 
gociate the same in their names, viz. on the part of the 
General in Chief of the British army. Lieutenant Colonel 
Murray, Quarter Master General ; and on the part of 
the General in Chief of the French army. Monsieur Kel- 
lermann, General of Division, to M^hom they have given 
authority to negociate and conclude a convention to that 
effect, subject to their ratification respectively, and to 
that of the Admiral commanding the British fleet at the 
entrance of the Tagus. Those two officers, after ex- 
changing their full powers, have agreed upon the articles 
which follow : 

Art. 1. — All the places and forts in the kingdom of 

x3 
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Portugal occupied hj the French troop8> shall be deli- 
vered up to the British army in the state in which they 
are at the period of the signature of the present Con- 
vention. 

Art. 2.-^The French troops shall evacuate Portugal 
with their arms and baggage ; they shall not be consi- 
dered as prisoners of war, and, on their arrival in France, 
they shall be at liberty to serve. 

Art. 3. — The English Government shall furnish the 
means of conveyance for the French army, which shall 
be disembarked in any of the ports of France between 
!^ochfort and L'Orient inclusively. 

Art. 4. — ^The French army shall carry with it all its 
artillery of French calibre, with the horses belonging to 
it, and the tumbrils supplied with sixty rounds per gun. 
J^n other artillery, arms and ammunition, as also the mili- 
litary and naval arsenaU^ shall be given up to the British 
army and navy, in the st^te ia^ which they may be at the 
period of the rajtification of the Convention. 

Art* 5. — The Frepc^ ^^'Ioy sbaU ciu-ry mi^ if ^^ iU 
e^ifipments, and all that is cpmprebended ui|der tJia 
paipe of property of the ariny, that is to say, its military 
ci^st ai?d carriages attached to the Field Commissariat 
^d Field Hospitals, or shall be allowed to dispose of 
9itch part of the same on its accQimt as the Commander 
if^ Chief may judge it unnecessary to embark. In liJLfs 
mapner all individuals of the army shall be at liberty tQ 
dispose of their private property of every description, 
with full security hereafter for the purchasers. 

Art. 6. — The cavalry are to embark their horses, 94 
al^o the Generals and other Officers of all ranks. It is, 
however, fully understood, that the means of conveyance 
or horses at the dispos^al of the British CommandArs are 
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very limited ; some additional conveyance may be pro- 
cured in the Port of Lisbon ; the number of horses to be 
embarked by the troops shall not exceed six hutidred> 
and the number embarked by the staff shall not exceed 
two hundred. At all events, every facility will be given 
to the French army to dispose of the horses belonging tb 
it which cannot be embarked. 

Art. 7. — In order to facilitate the embarkation^ it 
shall take place in three divisions, the last of which wifi 
be principally composed of the garrisons of the places^ 
of the cavalry, the artillery, the sick, and the equipment 
of the army. The first division shall embark within seven 
days of the date of the ratification, or sooner, if possible. 

Art. 8. — The garrison of Elvas and its forts, khd of 
Penich6 and Palmela will be embarked at Lisbon. Tlwrt 
of Almeida at Oporto, or the nearest harbour. They 
will be accompanied on their march by British Commis'^ 
saries charged with providing for their subsistence and 
accommodation. 

Art. 9. — AH the sick and wounded who cannot be 
embarked with the troops are entrusted to the British 
army. They are to be taken care of, whilst they remain 
in this country, at the expense of the British Government, 
under the condition of the same being reimbursed Iry 
France when the final evacuation is effected. The English 
Government will provide for their return to France, which 
shall take place by detachments of about one hundred 
and fifty, or two hundred men at a time. A sufficient 
number of French medical officers shall be left behind to 
attend them. 

Art. 10. — As soon as the vessds: employed to carry 
the arm;|^ to France shall have disembarked it in the hai^ 
bourtr specified, or in any other of the ports of France to 

X 4 
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which stress of weather may force them, every facility 
shall be given them to return to England without delay, 
and security against capture until their arrival in a 
friendly port. 

Art. 11. — The French army shall be concentrated io 
Lisbon, and within a distance of about two leagues from 
it. The English army will approach within three leagues 
of the capital, and will be so placed as to leave about one 
league between the two armies. 

Art. 1£. — The forts of St. Julien, the Bugio and 
Cascaes shall be occupied by the British troops <m the 
ratification of the Convention. Lisbon and its citadel* 
together with the forts and batteries as far as the iMxat* 
retto or Trafaria on one side, and Fort St. Joseph on the 
other, inclusively^ shall be given up on the embarkation 
of the second division, as shall also the harbour and all 
armed vessels in it of every description, with their rig- 
ging, sails, stores and ammunition; the fortresses of 
Elvas, Almeida, Penich6, and Palmela shall be given up 
as soon as the British troops can arrive to occupy them. 
In the mean time, the General in Chief of the British 
army will give notice of the present Convention to die 
garrisons of those places, as also to the troops before 
them, in order to put a stop to all further hostilities. 

Art. 13, — Commissioners shall be named on both 
sides to regulate and accelerate the execution of the 
arrangements agreed upon. 

Art. 1 4. — Should there arise doubts as to the inean- 
ing of any Article, it will be explained favourably to the 
French army. 

Art. 15. — From the date of the ratification of the 
present Convention, all arrears of contributions, requisi* 
tions, or claims whatever, of the French government 
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against subjects of Portugal, or any other individuals 
residing in this country, founded on the occupation of 
Portugal by the French troops, in the month of Decem- 
ber, 1807, which may not have been paid up, are can- 
celled, and all sequestrations laid upon their property, 
moveable or immoveable, are removed, and the free dis- 
posal of the same is restored to the proper owners. 

Art. 16. — All subjects of France, or of powers in 
friendship or alliance with France, domiciliated in Portu- 
gal, or accidentally in this country, shall be protected. 
Their property of every kind, moveable and immoveable^ 
shall be respected, and they shall be at liberty either to 
accompany the French army, or to remain in Portugal. 
In either case their property is guaranteed to them, with 
the liberty of retaining or of disposing of it, and passing 
the produce of the sale thereof into France, or any other 
country, where they may fix their residence, the space of 
one year being allowed them for that purpose. It is 
fully understood, that shipping is excepted from this 
arrangement, only, however, in so far as regards leaving 
the port, and that none of the stipulations above-men- 
tioned can be made the pretext of any commercial spe- 
culation. 

Art. 17. — No native of Portugal shall be rendered 
accountable for his political conduct during the period 
of the occupation of this country by the French army, 
and all those who have continued in the exercise of their 
employments, or who have accepted situations under the 
French government, are placed under the protection of 
the British commanders ; they shall sustain no injury in 
their persons or property ; it not having been at their 
option to be obedient, or not, to the French government; 
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they are also at liberty to avail themselves of the stipu- 
lations of the l6th Article. 

Abt. 18. — The Spanish troops detained on board 
ship in the port of Lisbon^ shall be given up to the 
Commander in Chief of the British army, who engmgeB 
to obtain of the Spaniards to restore such French sub- 
jects> either military or civil, as may have been detained 
in Spain without being taken in battle, or in consequence 
of military operations, but on occasion of the occurrences 
of the 29th of last May, and the days immediately fol- 
lowing. 

Art. 19* — There shall be an immediate exchaiqpe 
established for all ranks of prisoners made in Portugal^ 
since the commencement of the present hostilities. 

Art. 20. — Hostages of the rank of Field Officers 
shall be mutually furnished on the part of the British 
army and navy, and on that of the French army, for the 
reciprocal guarantee of the present convention* The 
officer of the British army shall be restored on the con^ 
pletion of the Articles which concern the army ; mid the 
officer of the navy on the disembarkation of the Frencb 
troops in their own country. The like is to take place 
on the part of the French army. 

Art. 21. — It shall be allowed to the General in Chief 
of the French army to send an officer to France with 
intelligence of the present convention. A vessel wiU be 
furnished by the British Admiral to convey him to 
Bourdeaux or Rochfort. 

Art. 22. — The British Admiral will be invited to 
accommodate his Excellency the Commander in Chiefs 
and the other principal officers of the French army> on 
board of ships of war. 
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Done and concluded at Lifibon, this SOth daj of 
August, 1808. 

(Signed) George Murray, 

Quarter Master General. 
Kellerman> 
le G6n6ral de Division. 

Nous, Due d-Abrantes, G6n6ral en Chef de I'arm^ 
Fran^aise, avons ratifi^ et raUfions la pr^sente Conven** 
tion definitive dans tons ses Articles, pour ^tre ex6cut6e 
selon sa foime et teneur. 

(Sign6) Le Due d'Abrantes. 
Au Quartier G6|[ii^al de Lisbopne. 

Le SCkne Aput, 180S. 



Additional Articles to the Convention of the SOth August, 

1808. 

Art. 1 .-—The individuals in the civil employment of 
the army made prisoners, either by the British troops, 
or by the Pp^rt^gueze in any part of Portugal, will be 
restored, as is customary, without exchange. 

Art. 2. — The French army shall be subsisted from 
its own magazines up to the day of embarkation. The 
garrisons up to the day of the evacuation of the fortresses. 
The remainder of the magazines shall be delivered over 
in the usual form to the British government, which 
charges itself with the subsistence of the men smd horses 
of the army from the above-mentioned periods till their 
arrival in France, under the condition of their being re- 
imbursed by the French government for the excess of 
the expense beyond the estimation to be made by both 
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parties, of the value of the magazines delivered up to the 
British army. 

The provisions on board the ships of war in posses- 
sion of the French army, will be taken on account by the 
British government, in like manner with the magazines in 
the fortresses. 

Art. S. — ^The General conmianding the Britbh troops 
will take the necessary measures for re-establishing the 
free circulation of the means of subsistence between the 
country and the capital* 

Done and concluded at Lisbon, this SOth day of 
August, 1808. 

(Signed) Georob Murray, 

Quarter Master General. 
Kellerman, 
le G6n6ral de Division. 

Nous, Due d'Abrantes, G6n6ral en Chef de Tarm^e 
Fran^aise, avons ratifi6 et ratifions les Articles addi- 
tionels k la Convention, pour &tre ex6cut6s suivant leur 
forme et teneur. 

(Sign6) Le Dug d'Abrantes. 
(A true Copy) 

(Signed) A. J. Dalrymple, 

Captain, Military Secretary. 

[Extracted from the official Account of the Proceed- 
ings upon the Inquiry relative to the Armistice and Con- 
vention of Cintra. — Page 3.] 
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Articles of a separate Convention entered into between 
Vice-Admiral Seniavin, Knight of the Order of St. 
Alexander, and other Russian Orders, and Admiral 
Sir Charles Cotton, Bart, for the surrender of the 
Russian fleet, anchored in the river Tagus. 

Art. 1. — The ships of war of the Emperor of Russia, 
now in the Tagus, as specified in the annexed list^ shall 
be delivered up to Admiral Cotton immediately, with all 
their stores as they now are, to be sent to England, and 
there held as a deposit by his Britannic majesty, to be 
restored to his Imperial majesty within six months after 
the conclusion of a peace between his Britannic majesty 
and his Imperial majesty the Emperor of all the Russias. 

Art. 2. — Vice-admiral Seniavin, with the officers, 
sailors and marines under his command, to return to 
Russia without any condition or stipulation respecting 
their future services ; to be conveyed there in men-of- 
war, or proper vessels, at the expense of his Britannic 
majesty. 

Done and concluded on board the ship Twerday, in 
the Tagus, and on board his Britannic majesty's ship 
Hibemia, off the mouth of that river, the 3d day of 
September, 1808. 

(Signed) De Seniavin, 

Charles Cotton. 
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Proclamation by the British and French Conamsaomers 
for seeing carried into effect the Convention agreed ttpon 
between the respective Commanders in Chief. 

For the fulfilment of the stipulations made m the 
Convention agreed upon for the evacuation of Portugal 
by the French army. That property of every kind, con- 
fiscated or seized from subjects, or other persons, residing 
in Portugal, whether from the royal palace, royal and 
public libraries, and museums, and from individuals, 
which is still existing and in Portugal, should be restored. 

We, the commissioners for seeing carried into execu- 
tion the said Treaty, (his Excellency the Commander in 
Chief of the French army having already notified to his 
army,) think it also right to make public the same for the 
information of all concerned ; and to facilitate the resti- 
tution, or the receiving back such property, we have 
judged it expedient to appoint a committee of three 
persons ; viz. Lieutenant Colonel Trant, or St. Antonio 
Rodrigues de Oliviera, and Mr. Dublier, Commissaire 
des Guerres, to meet at Largo de Loretto, No. 8, who 
are appointed to receive, inquire into, and judge of all 
reclamations on this head ; and whose orders for the re- 
stitution of property, to whomsoever addressed, are to 
be obeyed. And it is directed, that keepers shall have 
the charge of sequestrated or seized property, in every 
houve to which it may have been removed, to assure the 
conservation of objects or moveables transported from 
royal or private houses to others, for the use or conve- 
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nience of such general^ administrator, or other subjects of 
the French army. These keepers will make the de- 
scription of all moveables, with the names of the owners, 
and be accountable that whatever is therein be delivered 
only on legal proof of ownership to the possessor of such 
articles as above described^ will transmit to this com- 
mittee a return of what each may have in bis possession 
of the property designated. And all persons may with 
safety apply to this tribunal. 

We think it uecessary, also, to make known to wbomt 
it may coucerb, that any purchase of articles taken fr(%Q» 
the public arsenals or stores, since the 30th of Augusts 
or whatever shall, on trial, be proved to have been ille-* 
gaily sold or disposed of^ at any time previous to the 
30th of August, shall be null and void, the articles 
seized, and the persons purchasing subject to what th^ 
law may further direct. 

The committee assembled to receive reclamations^ 
and facilitate the restitution of property, holds its sittinga 
at the house of St. Antonio Rodrigues de Oliviera, No* 
8, Largo de Loretto. 

Lisbon, lOth September, 1808. 

(Signed) W. C. Beresford, M. G. 

Proby, Lieutenant-Colonel, 

Le Commissaire pour Texecution de la Convention du 

30me Aoiit, 

Le Gen. Kellermann. 

[Extracted from the official account of the Proceed- 
ings upon the Inquiry relative to the Armistice and Con- 
vention of Cintra."— Page 407.] • 
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General Beresford, 8^c. to Sir Hew Dalrymple. 

Lisbon, September ISth, 1808. 

The Commissioners for executing the convention of 
the SOth August were informed, on their arrival in Lisbon, 
that individuals of the French army were selling, and 
preparing for embarkation, property to a large amount, 
which had been plundered in the most singular manner, 
without any acknowledged permission fromGeneral Junot. 
They ako received intelligence that church-plate, arising 
from the> extraordinary contributions, to the amount of 
forty thousand pounds, had been melted into bars, and 
was still in the hands of different French administrators, 
apparently intended to be carried to France ; that a sum 
of about twenty«*five thousand pounds, taken from the 
Deposito Publico of the city of Lisbon, on the 29th of 
August, was placed the same day in the treasury of the 
kingdom, and removed from thence on the 2d of Septem- 
ber, in direct violation of the Convention, for the pur- 
pose of being paid into the military chest of the army ; 
and it was also proved, that, with a still more shameless 
disregard of the stipulations of the treaty, effects had been 
taken out of the public magazines for the equipment of 
the French troops, and for the payment of debts, by the 
express order of General Junot, subsequent to the ratifi- 
cation^ to the amount, as was afterwards ascertained, of 
about sixteen thousand pounds. 

Upon the question of the plundered property, the 
Commissioners, after some discussion, persuaded Ge- 
neral Kellermann to agree with them in thinking, that the 
restitution of all such effects was equally demanded by a 
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due regard to the honour of both armies^ and by the spi« 
rit of the Convention : and it was by his recommendatioit 
that the accompanying General Orders were issued by 
General Junot to his army. These orders produced no 
effect whatever, although the reclamations of the inhabi- 
tants of Lisbon were: hourly increasing, and. many of 
those presented to the Commissioners were for effects of 
very great value. Much correspondence took place, with 
General Kellermann on this subject,, both in interviej^a 
and by writing. All the conmiunications of the General 
were marked by subterfuge and vain professing, and thei 
Commissioners were obliged at last to insist on the estab- 
lishment of a committee, to inquire into all the claims 
presented by the Portugueze, and to be furnished,, for 
that purpose, with full authority to sunmion persons, and 
to order restitution. 

The city of Lisbon was informed of the institution of 
that committee, by the enclosed proclamation, signed b]r 
the Conunissioners on both sides. The labours of the 
committee have been attended with the best effects ; they 
were continued till all the French had left the Tagus, and 
have obtained restitution of private and public property^ 
to a very great amount, according to the report of th^ 
British member of the committee, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Trant, whose zeal and assiduity in this duty were most 
meritorious. 

With respect to the church-plate^ the Commissionerv 
found ho article of the treaty which authorized them 10 
claim it, hut as the fifth article clearly defines what i%i$ 
that the French army is allowed to carry off, and as silver 
in bars, and even money to an unlknited amount, <:aniio| 
fairly be said to be a militaiy chest, they submitted tbeyr 
opinions upon this subject to lieftd^guaiiters^ on 4lie 9^ 

VOL. II. Y 
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of September; and the enclosed letters, the one contain* 
ing Colonel Murray's understanding of the Convention^ 
the other the instructions of the Commander in Chiefs 
iaduced them to inform General Kellermann, that this 
siher could not be carried away in British vessels ; but 
ike Convention not authorizing the Commissioners to 
Seiae upon it, it was agreed it should be ^iplied to die 
payment of debts contracted by the French army in Por- 
tugal ; and this is the manner in which it has actually 
beett disposed of, and by which the amount has beeu 
fetkined in Portugal, the object of the Conunissioners* 
' General Kellermann retracted the consent he gave in 
tke first instance to the proposals made to him upon this 
subjeet: he appealed to the decision of the Commander 
in Clnef of the British forces ; and it was in consequenoe 
of this misunderstanding, and in the presence of his TSmt 
tellency and Colonel Murray, that the enclosed explana- 
tion of the Convention was agreed to by both parties at 
Oeyns on the 5th of September. 

The Commissioners demanded the restitution of the 
£i^fiO0 taken from the Deposito Publico, very soon 
after their arrival in Lisbon : they also required that com* 
plete ^satisfaction should be given to the directors of 
taMgaziaes, from which effects had bom removed subse- 
quent to the SOA of August. The justice of these de- 
mands was acknowledged, and promises of immediate 
{Nr^tneast were made Im early as the 7th of Septeaober : 
these ^roSMes, however, had not been fialfilled when 
iGreneral Junot went on board ; and iidien he was osUed 
tgpon to execute iktm, it was represented by General 
IbH^fermann to die Ceuomissioners, that iht sum 4oC 
MMiey reuMiinitig in tbecaisse usiiitaire did not amount to 
libs tiiety thousand )MimAs which the eapknation <uf the 



Copyenti^n 9P|^lpwMg«»4 ^Q i?^ a fair ii)i}i^ry^ chei^f ; 
and th^t> miflfsr these cirpumstaQce^^, he cqosi^ered tlfe 
^rqement eptered info to refiipd thjB sunus ex^rapt^ 
froi^ ^^ Deposito Pu))Ucp, and to restore or g^ye com? 
pensatipp for the artiqle/| extrfictied from the pub)ic n^ 
gaziiiejis, ^ cancelled. 

ThjQ yal^d^ty of this reasoning ytras of course not adr 
mitted, and the iGompiissioners applied to JV^^nural Sif 
Charles Cottop to detail the second diyUi^pn of ^f 
French^ as well as General Junot^ iintil these pointii 
should be sati^foptorily arranged^ After much litigaticHl 
and di^ci^s^iQp, it ^as a^eed by General Kellern^^ii, 
that th^ forty thwsaQd poppd^ required fpr th^e tW9 
objects should b^ ^^pp^ed frpn» the caisse mUitw^* 
During the three la9t day3 that General Junot wa^ 'm 
Ihe rivpr, orders wpre repeatedly givep by General Kel- 
lermann to the P^yeur Q6n6ral to this effect^ but they 
were always evaded, under sonie frivolous pretext, by 
that gentleman; and the Commissioners were obliged to 
order him on shore to the arsenal, with his chest, when 
the money was at length paid. 

Some chests of natural history taken from the Royal 
Museum were restored without much difficulty, as were 
also a number of books collected from public libraries, 
and from those of Anaia and Anjujar, for the private use 

of G^eral Juootf A ^iWe of gjrf^t yal^e vw j?^pe*tifBdly 
clain»ed; mi it:w^ asserted by ^oi^ ip ^hq§(^ pharge 
it bad been, tj^atit was cj^rtaiply P*iB M^ifibw r^^<^ ^^ 
mon^ent the Commissioners demanded '^, ^^ t|[^ 
wfir/e not able to obtain itp reiti|3^iJiop ; .Qpfimiifms^ 
having audiorized Geueral KeUerm^Wi U>&y^imk9f¥mr 
in writing d»at il; had been sent to F^raiu:^^ 
We will condudf lhi> rjeport by fttatiqgi ft^ tfe ^cpn- 

Y Q. 
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duct of the French has been nuu^ked by the most shameful 
disregard to honour and probity^ publicly evincing 
their intention of carrying off their plundered booty, 
and leaving acknowledged debts unpaid; and^ finally^ 
they have only paid vfrhat they were obliged to disgorge, 
and were not permitted to carry oif^ though the British 
Commissioners represented to General Kellermann, that, 
whatsoever the words, it could never be the spirit of any 
Convention, that an army should, as a military chest, or 
otherwise, carry off public money, leaving public debts 
unpaid, and called upon him for the honour of the French 
army and nation, to act justly : and yet, unmindful 6f any 
tie of honour or of justice, the French army has taken 
ilway a considerable sum in the military chest, leaving its 
debts unpaid, to a very large amount. 

(Signed) W. C. Beresford, M.G. 

Probt, Lieut.-Colonel. 

His Excellency Lieut. General 
Sir Hew Dalrymple. 

[Extracted from the official account of the Proceedings 
upon the Inquiry relative to the Armistice and Con- 
vention of Cintra. — Page 412.] 



The detail of the manoeuvre practised by the 5ptk 
Regiment at Vimiera is here given, as it was the first 
example of troops formed in line, charging and breakii^ 
the heavy close column of the revolutionary school ; and 
it will serve to render intelligible various other similar 
efforts mentioned in the course of the narrative. 

The 50th Regiment, about 900 rank and file, were 
formed in line on the rising ground in front of Vimiera, 
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supported by three guns under Lieutenant Colonel Robe^ 
(four guns under the same officer also flanking the ap- 
proach^)' and one company of the 9dth Riflemen : (the 
others being out as tirailleurs^ and the60th Light Regi- 
ment having been moved from the plateau to the aid of 
the right wing on the first alarm) when a French column 
of 5^300 men in close order of half battalions, with seven 
pieces of artillery, approached their front. The fire of 
the British guns was very destructive, and shook the 
advancing force considerably, until, obtaining shelter 
from an inequality in the ground, they made a short 
pause^ closed up their ranks^ and then again moved for- 
ward to within 100 yards of the advanced guns, vvhich 
could no longer be served, but the other four flanking 
the approach continuing to pour a most destructive fire 
into the column. The 50th Regiment had, till that; 
moment, remained with ordered arms, when Colonel 
Walker, seeing the little chance of successfully resisting 
in line the heavy body approaching, made an attempt, 
with the sanction of General Fane, to turn the flank of 
the column. Leaving the left wing of his regiment, and 
a company of riflemen in line, forming a front nearly 
equal to that of the advancing force, the right wing was 
thrown into echellons of companies of about four pacesi 
to the left, and having advanced for a short distance in 
that order, was commanded to form into line oq the left 
company. Time, however, was wanting to complete 
this manoeuvre : the rapidity of the enemy's march bad 
brought them almost into contact with the regiment 
when only two companies of the right wing had formed 
into line, and a very hot though confused fire had already 
commenced from the flanks of the advancing column. 
An instant decision became necessary ; the two con\-. 

y 3 
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pinitRS in line bore ^ted^ely on the angle of the colnmn. 
Colonel Walker ordered a volley and a charge. The 
angle was in a moment broken, and forced in on the 
centre ; the drivers of three French guns, a little advanced 
in front, alarmed at the firing in their rear, cut their 
tiaces, and rushing back on their friends, added to the 
conftision, which, on the three outer companies of ihe 
50th taking part in the charge^ became general. The 
cavalry at that moment made a most handsome charge^ 
converting the column into an Ungovemabils mob, bear^ 
ing doHirn the officers, and flying without resistance for 
nearly two miles, harassed by the 50th, and the detach- 
ment of the 20th Light Dragoons. At that distance^ a 
reserve of French cavalry lent the broken mass support^ 
and protected their further retreat. The 50th Regiment 
in this affair lost only seventeen killed and seventy-one 
wounded, but the 20th Dragoons were dreadfrilly cut 
up. 

The same principle acted on with some difference of 
detail produced similar results at Talavera, Albuera, 8cc. 
viz. charging in front and flank, or rear, a mass of men> 
the far greater number of whom, from their formation, 
are incapacitated- from offensive or defensive action, aikd 
consequently, peculiarly subject to panic and alarln ; 
which, once created, neither the judgment of the officer, 
nor the innate courage of the soldier, can prevent the 
whole crowding back together. 

The conclusion to be drawn, therefore, seems to be^ 
that the attack in heavy close column was a good expe- 
dient at the commencement of the war, when the French 
troops were not sufficiently disciplined to advance stea- 
dily in line, nor their opponents sufficiently practised 
in field manoeuvres, to oppose weight by activity and 
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decision ; and when it was the practice to spread the ar- 
tillery in battalion guns along the whole line, instead of, 
as at present, collecting them into brigades : but that it 
can never succeed against good troops supported by ar- 
tillery, who meet it with a determined charge, and that 
as a tactical arrangement, it is utterly unworthy of the 
celebrity it so long enjoyed. 
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The following Statement is from the pen of one of Sir 
John Moore's Aides-de-camp, the present Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sir Henry Hardinge, K. C. B. 

I HAD been ordered by the Commander in Chief to 
desire a battalion of the Guards to advance; which bat- 
talion was at one time intended to have dislodged a 
corps of the enemy from a large house and garden on the 
opposite side of the valley ; and I was pointing out to 
the General the situation of the battalion^ and our horses 
were touching at the very moment that a cannon shot 
from the enemy's battery carried away his left shoulder^ 
and part of the collar-bone, leaving the arm hanging by 
the flesh. 

The violence of the stroke threw him off his horse, on 
his back. Not a muscle of his face altered, nor did a 
sigh betray the least sensation of pain. 

I dismounted, and taking his hand^ he pressed mine 
forcibly, casting his eyes very anxiously towards the 42d 
Regiment, which was hotly engaged ; and his counte- 
nance expressed satisfaction when I informed him that 
the regiment was advancing. 

Assisted by a soldier of the 42d9 he was removed a 
few yards behind the shelter of a wall. 

Colonel Graham Balgowan and Captain Woodford, 
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about this time^ came up ; and perceiving the state of Sir 
John's wounds instantly rode off for a surgeon. 

The blood flowed fast ; but the attempt to stop it with 
my sash was useless, from the size of the wound. 

Sir John assented to being removed in a blanket to 
the rear. In raising him for that purpose, his sword^ 
hanging on the wounded side, touched his arm, and be- 
came entangled between his legs. I perceived the in- 
convenience, and was in the act of unbuckling it from 
his waist, when he said in his usual tone and manner, 
and in a very distinct voice, " It is as well as it is. I had 
rather it should go out of the field with me.'* 

He was borne by six soldiers of the 42d, and Guards, 
my sash supporting him in an easy posture. 

Observing the resolution and composure of his fea- 
tures, I caught at the hope that I might be mistaken in 
my fears of the wound being mortal ; and remarked that 
I trusted when the surgeons dressed the wound, that he 
would be spared to us, and recover. He then turned his 
head round, and looking steadfastly at the wound for a 
few seconds, said, " No, Hardinge, I feel that to be im- 
possible." 



Instritctions under which Sir John Moore acted. 

Downing Street, 14th Nov. 1808. 

Sir, 

With the exception of the four regiments 
of cavalry, and tv^o troops of horse-artillery, which are 
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under orders to embark upon the retttrn of the horse 
transports from Conuma, jonr army, consisting of die 
irambers stated in the margin, * will, I trust, by the time 
diis dispatch shd readi you, hare assembled on such 
|ioiiits of the Spanish frontier as ha^e been concerted 
with die Spanish government, and be prepming to ad-» 
vaiice. 

In entering upon service m Spain, you will keep in 
mind that the Britbh army is sent by his Majestjr as an 
•mdliary foree^ to support the Spanish nation against the 
attempts of Buonaparte to effect their subjugation. 

You will use your utmost exertions to assist the Spa* 
tnsh armies in subduing and ezpdling the enemy from 
the peninsula, and in the conduct of your command you 
wffl conform to the regulations hereafter stated widi re- 
spect to the question of military rank, and your intercourse 
^iritfa the government of Spain. 

In frammg these instructions, it is necessary distinctly 
to provide^ first, for the case of the Spanish govern* 
ment having entrusted the command of their armies to 
a Greneralissimo, or Commander in Chief; and secondly, 
for the case, which has hitherto existed^ of distinct ar- 
mies, each commanded by its own general. 

Should the Spanish government appoint a Commander 
in Chief of all their armies, (the necessity of which ap- 
pointment every day's experience appears to demonstrate) 
you will consider yourself as jriaced under the orders of 
that officer. 



From Portugal . t3,745 

From England . . . 14*561 

Cavalrjr, &c. to go . . . 2«760 

Total . 41^)66 
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If th& stt^mieii t>f Sf^liiti i»hbuld t«tnlkin Ad they hAU iA* 
therto done/ uiider theil- l*espeetive chi^&> the cdM>p€^hi«' 
tioti of th^ Britiiih army must, ih that cas^^ f ettlak tb b^ 
settled, ftd a mattet of coiic^^H, by y<iu M^ith the cbib- 
manders of the resp^etive armieS^I Spain, in Conn^^iMi 
with whom you tnay be carrying on operations^ 

When the officers of the British and Spanish artniea. 
meet in servic^^ they must tak0 rtok atsearding to the 
dates of th^ir respective commifiisibds, without reference 
to the powers ^lii whom those cotninissions ar^ derited^' 
provided such commissions are at present aCkAowled^d 
by the Supretoe Gbverhhient of SpfeUm 

You are to consider, that the British force utidd^ your 
command is intended to act as a fieldrarmy, to be k6|)t 
together as far As the circumstances of the M»ar will pet^ 
mit ; and that all orders fi'om the Commander iil Chief|^ 
proceeding either directly, or through his staff, ar^ tb be 
given to the British army through you as its im^oiediatd 
commander ; that it is not to be separated into detiteh'- 
ments, nor Any detachment to be made from it but with 
your entire concurrence, and by your express order. It 
is not to be employed in garrisons, whereby a material 
diminution would be made of its effective strength indie 
field, nor to be occupied in sieges without your particular 
consent. 

Whenever you shall have occasion to mdce any co&i^ 
munication to the Spanish government, you are to cofn 
respond with it through the Minister at Madrid> and all 
communications from the Spanish government are to be 
made to you through the same channel ; and altiiough 
communications either from the Spanish governm^nt> 
or the British minister, are not to be considered by yoii 
aiB in the nature of orders; you, will nevertheless recMve 
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such requisitions or representations^ upon all occasions, 
mdi the utmost deference and attention ; and in case 
you shall feel it your duty to dissent from them, you will 
take care to represent, in the fullest manner, your reasons 
for so doing, as well to the British Minister, for the 
information of the Spanish government, as to the goverti- 
ment at home. 

You are also to keep up a constant and intimate 
correspondence with the British Minister, and to co- 
operate, in the most cordial manner, with him, in car- 
lying on the public service. 

Should any difference of opinion arise on important 
military subjects between you and the Spanish Com- 
mander in Chief, you are to consider it your duty to pay 
obedience, in the first instance, to the orders you may 
receive : but you will, if you shall think it necessary, 
make a representation thereupon, through the British 
Minister, to the Supreme Government of Spain, as also 
to me, for his Majesty's information. 

As it is of peculiar importance, at the present mo- 
ment, that his Majesty's government should receive 
early, regular, and detailed reports of your proceedings, 
I am to desire that you will make it a rule to address a 
dispatch to me, at least once in every week, or as much 
oftener as any occurrence of sufficient importance may 
arise, always being careful to send duplicates of the 
preceding dispatch by the subsequent conveyance. 

It win be most grateful to his Majesty to find, that 
the intercourse between the British army and the 
Spaniards has been invariably distinguished by marks 
of reciprocal confidence and kindness. His Majesty 
cannot doubt that the most exemplary discipline will 
be observed ; and his Majesty commands me particularly 
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to enjoin, that the utmost respect and deference should 
be shown, by his troops, upon all occasions, towards 
the manners and customs of the Spanish nation. His 
Majesty trusts that the example and influence of the ofii- 
cers will be directed to inspire this sentiment throughout 
every branch of the army. 

(Signed) Castlereagh. 

To Lieut. Gen. Sir John Moore, JK. JB. 

4rc. 8^c. 8fc. 
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The diplomatic correspondence being found hr too toIo- 
minons to insert in this Appendix, it has been omitted, 
and the Letter of Instructions, under which Lord Wel- 
lington acted, has been substituted. 



Lord Viscount Castlereagh to UtutenatU General Sir 

A. WeOesUy. 

Downiiig StieeC, fd April, 1309. 

Sib, 

' His Majesty having been gradouslj 
pleased to nominate Lieutenant General Sir John Cra- 
dock to the chief command at Gibraltar, has thought fit 
to select you to replace that officer in the command of 
his Majesty's forces in PortugaL 

You will receive enclosed a return of all the troops, 
either actually arrived, or under orders for Portugal ; and 
it is his Majesty's pleasure that you do proceed, without 
loss of time, to Lisbon,, in execution of the orders which 
I am now to convey to you by his Majesty's command. 

Your attention will be directed, in the first instance, 
to prepare and equip the British army for the field. You 
virill, in the next place, direct your utmost exertions to 
the bringing forward the Portugueze army, and rendering 
it capable of co-operating with his Majesty's troops. 

In the furtherance of this latter object, in addition to 
the arrangement already made, you will make such re- 
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quisitions from time to time, either to the Portugueze 
government, or to the government at home, as, upon 
communication with General Beresfbrd, you may deem 
requisite for rendering the Portugueze troops fit for ser- 
vice. The defence of Portugal you will consider as the 
first and immediate object of your attention. But, as 
the security of Portugal can only be effiectually provided 
for in connection with the defence of the peninsula in a 
larger sense, his Majesty, on this account, as well as 
from die unabated interest he takea in the cause of 
Spain, leaves it to your judgment to decide, when your 
army dball be advanced on the frontier of Portugal, how 
your efforts can best be combined with the Spanish, as 
well as widi the Portugueze troops, in support of die 
common cause. 

In any movements you may undertake, you will, how- 
ever, keep in mind, that, until you receive farther orders, 
your operations must necessarily be conducted with « 
special reference to the protection of that countiy. ' 

Mr. VilKers wiH be instructed to procure for you 
every necessary assistance from Ae Portugueze govern- 
ment, and you will consider him as the proper channel 
for such commnnicalions as you may have to make to 

# 

the Regency. 

I hft^e, &Q. 

<SigBed) CASTLERSAGlt. 



sEa 
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Proclamation of Marshal Augereau, Duke of CkuHglione, 
Sfc, to the Inhabitants of Catahma, on his arrival to 
assume the Command. 

Spaniards ! CataloniaDs ! — I am come in the midst 
of jou. His Majesty the Emperor of the French, and 
King of Italy has given me the command of his armies 
in Catalonia. 

Spaniards, I kqow and love you. Seduced by perfi- 
dious insinuations, unhappy victims and blind instru- 
ments of a Cabinet, the enemy of France and huinanitj, 
many and many of your brethren are obstinate in pro- 
longing a war, the issue of which could never be doubt- 
ful. They deny and reject the benefits and favours 
which an august sovereign provides for, and is anxious 
to shower upon them : a hero whom heaven created, in 
its beneficence, for the felicity and glory of Spain and 
the world. 

Spaniards, the hero of France loves and esteems you ; 
his virtuous heart requires and needs your felicity. God, 
who granted to Napoleon his invincible valour, gave him 
at the same time his goodness and tender humanity. 

Napoleon sighs over your afflictions ; he has a pater- 
nal heart, and as such mourns over the terrible blows 
which are inflicted upon you, and which will be inflicted 
still more upon you, by his formidable armies, if you 
delay long in listening to the voice of truth, and continue 
in your fatal blindness. 

Lay aside useless hopes ; a false love and a criminal 
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honour^ which^ arming against a king who is truly^ pater- 
nal, the august brother of the great Napoleon, irritates 
heaven against you, which gave him to you in its mercy. 

Abandon vain illusions. God protects France — a 
god wdks with Napoleon, covers and shades hirii Svith 
his wings, and enchains victory to his triumphal car. 

Brave Spaniards, submit ! Europe is submitting and 
surrendering herself. 

Spaniards, I know you, and you have to know me. 
I have long esteemed you; aiid when you submit you 
will find in me a true friend. Yourselves and your pro- 
perty shall be sacred for me. 

Errors and faults shall meet with indulgence: mode- 
ration, loyalty, and fidelity may be secure of our aid; 
but let perfidy fear and tremble; Obstinate rebels, the 
evil-minded, who blow up the flames of dissension, shall 
meet with no pardon. The lightning is ready to fall 
on their heads. 

Erring citizens, return to your hearths ; — artizans, re- 
sume your labours and useful pursuits ; good villagers, 
quit the sword ; take once more the plough in your 
hand ; come and cultivate in peace and repose the inhe- 
ritance of your fathers ; hasten to fertilize those fields 
which have been too long deserted. And you, ye faithful 
Spaniards, come and receive the happy fruits and re- 
wards of your fidelity : join your voice to ours ; call to 
those unhappy wretches, your brethren, who are led 
astray ; tell them that we love them, that Napoleon will 
forget their errors and their faults ; and that your feli- 
city will be the constant object of his concern as your 
parent ; tell these wandering brethren that they will ever 
find me ready to carry their cries to the foot of that 
monarch's throne, who is the friend of truth; that they 

VOL. II. z 
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may depend upon the protection of our arms, which, 
formidable against rebels and the ill-disposed, however 
numerous, will ever be the defenders of the faithful citi- 
zen ; and that we will avenge offences committed against 
them ; but tell them at the same time, and above all 
things, that mercy has its limits, and that at length the 
day of vengeance will come. One powerful army is 
dispersed throughout your territory ; another formidable 
army is coming, and woe to him that shall dare to resist 
me ; for I shall then hearken only to a just indignation, a 
most just rage, and none of you wiU escape a terrible 
vengeance. 

Saragossa is yet smoking; and you, ye towns of 
Catalonia, who please or dare to follow its example, be- 
hold its ashes, its ruins — tremble ! 

(Signed) Aug ere a u. 
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Official Proclamation. 

• - • 

" Considering the necessity of multiplying the-re- 
sources of the army of his Imperial Majesty^ and of 
depriving the rebels and traitors of the means of prO' 
curing animals to accomplish their atrocious designs^ it 
is hereby declared, that all the horses and mares belong-* 
ing to the provinces in Upper Spain, viz. in the districts 
of Salamanca, Zamora, Toro, Leon, Placentia, Burgos, 
Guipuscoa, and Alava, of the height of four feet four 
inches, or five feet half an inch, of the measure of Spain, 
and from thence upvt^ard, are in requisition for the 
armies of France, and are to be conducted to the capi- 
tal of their respective governments, where they are to be 
received and maintained by the governors, until the re- 
turns made to me shall enable me to give directions for 
the disposal of them. 

" All the horses of less than four feet four inches, or 
five feet half an inch high, SpaQish measure, also mares 
pregnant for more than three months, and horses and 
mares that are not thirty months old, and less than the 
height mentioned, are to have the left eye put out, and 
are to be rendered by other proper means unfit for mili- 
tary service by the proprietors themselves. Those who 
presume to disobey this command, are to be mulcted in 
four times the value of the animals. 
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'' The execution of this order is to be committed to 
the governors^ commandants of arms, and to the com- 
mandants of detachments and flying columns. 

(Signed) Kellerman, 

General of Division, and 
Governor-General of 
Upper Spain." 

£8/A Oaober, I8O9. 
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t 

Brigading of the Army, showing the Effective Rank and File,. 

for March, 1810. 



EfTective 
Rauk & File. 






Brig. Gen. de Grey . 
Major Gen. Slade . . 



C 3d Dragoon Guards . . 414^ 
I 4tli Dragooi^s 443 

{1st or Royal Regt. Drag. 567 
14th Light Dragoons . 477 
16th do. 512 



> 2755 



Brig. Gen. Anson . . ji^ao.k.G.U 



{ 



• a • 
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a; 

1 
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Lord Blantyre .... 



r 1st Bn. Coldstr. Guards 
Col. Hon. E. Stopford < 1st Bn. 3d Guards . . . 

(1 Comp. 5th Bn. 60 F. 

r 24th Foot, 2d Bn. . . . 

I42d 2d do. . . . 

j 6ist 1st do. . . . 

( 1 Comp. 5th Bn. 60th F. 

5th Line Bn.K. G. L. 

7th do. do. . . . 

2d do. do. . . . 

1st do. do. . . . 

Ist and 2d Lt. Bn. do. . 



Brig. Gen. Low . . 



5371 
655 

47 
242 
275 
654 

47 
384 
339 
385 
392 

66J 



Musk. 3683 
Rifles 340 



4023 






Major Gen. Stewart 



53? • 

Q j-^ I Major Gen. Houghton 






Brig. Gen. Lumley 



3d Foot, or Buflfs . . . 665") 

31st 2dBn. . . . . 343 ' 

48th 2d do 460 

66th 2d do 387 

1 Comp. 5th Bn. 60th F. 47 ^. ..^^ 

29th Foot, 1st Bn. ... 384 ^^^^' ^?°? 

48th 1st do. . . . 453^^*^^ ^^* 

57th 1st do. ... 881 

1 Comp. 5th Bn. 60th F. 47 
C 28th Foot, 2d Bn. . . . 482 
J 34th 2d do. ... 528 

) 39th 2d do. ... 405 i 

1 1 Comp. 5th Bn. 60th F. 47j 
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.1 



Colonel M'KiniMm 



Major Gen. ColviUe 



o 

H 

s L 



4j| 



Colonel Kemmis 



(45tbFoot, IstBn. . . . 560 

i 74tb l8t do. ... 637 

C88th 1st do. ... 527 

r 5th 2d do. ... 508 

^ 58th 2d do. ... 337 
(3 Comps. 5th Bb. 60th F. 141 
{ 9th Portugueze Regt. 
1 21st do. do. 

r 27th Foot, 3d Bn. . . . 813" 

3 97th Istdo. . . . 344 

) 40th 1st do. . . . 909 

1 1 Comp. 5th Bn. 60th F. 47 

7th Foot, 2d Bn 336 

nth Istdo 896 

53d 2d do 353 

1 Comp. 5th Bn. 60th F. 47 
3d Portugueze Regt. 
15th do. do. 



Mn8k.2559 
141 

2700 



Musk. 3651 
Rifles 94 

3745 



r43dFoot, IstBn. ... 791 
Br.Gen.Drummond< 52d 1st do. ... 895 

( 95 th 1st do. ... 813 

J 1st Bn. Portugueze Chass. 
( 2d do. do. 



} 



Musk. 1686 
Rifles 813 



2499 



Royal StaflF Corps ... 39 
83d Foot, 2d Bn. ... 451 
Indep. Gar. Comp. K.G.L. 21 



Infantry effective, muskets and rifles . . . 18,607 
Cavalry, CARBINES 2,755 
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APPENDIX 12. 

The following Letter from Sir Thomas Picton is 
inserted, as giving a most interesting account of the part 
borne by his Division in the Action. 

lO^A November, 1810. 
My Lord^ 

In consequence of an extraordinary 
report which has been circulated with a good deal of as- 
siduity, it becomes necessary that I should make a writ- 
ten detailed report to your lordship of the circumstances 
which preceded and attended the action which took 
place upon the height of Busaco, on the morning of the 
27th of September, in as much as they relate to myself 
and the troops I had the honour of commanding on that 
occasion. 

Major-General Lightburne, with the 5th and 83d Re- 
giments, was detached to the left, and did not act under 
my orders. 

On the evening of the 25th, by orders from your Lord^ 
ship, I occupied that part of the Sierra de BusacOj, 
which is immediately connected with the P^ss of St. 
Antonio de Cantars^a, with Colonel Mackinnon's brigade* 
consisting of the 45 th, 74th, and 88th Reginxents, 
amounting to about 1300 rank and file; and with the 
9th and Slst Portugueze Regiments^ under Colonel de 
Champalin, and upon the whole about 3000 men. 

All the movements of the enemy during the 26tb, in- 
dicating a determination of attacking the position early 

2 4 
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on the following morning ; I made what dispositions I 
judged necessary for the defence of the post that evening, 
and there being an unoccupied space of considerably 
above a mile between my left and Sir Brent Spencer's 
division^ immediately after sunset (when it could not 
be observed by the enemy) I detached Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wallace^ with the 88th Regiment, to take up 
an intermediate position and communicate with the hill 
of Busaco, and the main body of my division^ at the 
Pass of St. Antonio. The troops in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Pass were visited by me on their 
respective posts before day-break; and immediately 
after Colonel Mackinnon returned from visiting the 88th 
Regiment, and reported that the enemy was collecting 
in the ravine opposite to the position occupied by that 
Regiment ; in consequence of which I immediately de- 
tached Major Gwynne^ of the 45th Regiment^ with four 
companies, to reinforce that post. 

A few minutes after^ when the day began to clear up, 
' a smart firing of musketry was heard on the left, appa-^ 
rently proceeding from the point where the 88th Regi- 
giment had been stationed ; and after a short suspense, 
a violent cannonade opened upon the Pass of St. Anto- 
nio, and, at the same time^ a heavy column compelled 
the advanced piquet of the division to fall back, and, 
pressing forward with great impetuosity, endeavoured to 
push up the road and force the pass. The light corps 
of the division, unable to resist such a superiority of 
numbers in front, were most judiciously thrown in upon 
the flank of' the advancing column by Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel Williams ; and it was received with so steady and 
well directed a fire by the 21st-Portugueze Regiment of 
the Line, and three companies of the 74th Regiment 
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that moved up to their support, on the left, that after a 
long struggle, and repeated desperate attempts to effect 
their object, during which they suffered much from the 
well directed fire of the Portugueze artillery, under 
Major Arentschildt, they were ultitnately under the ne- 
cessity of desisting, though a severe firing of cannon and 
musketry still continued. ■ ' 

About this period the fire of musketry on the left 
appearing to increase and draw nearer, I directed Co- 
lonel Mackinnon to take the immediate command of 
the troops at the pass of St. Antonio, and rode towards 
the left with the Assistant Adjutant General, Major 
Packenham, leaving my aide-de-camp, CaptaihCuthbert, 
and the Assistant Quarter Master General, Captain 
Anderson, to bring up, as fast as possible, one battalion 
of the 8th Portugueze Regiment, and the fivie remaining 
companies of the 4?5th Regiment. 

On reaching the high rocky point about halfway be- 
tween the Pass of St. Antonio and the Hill of Busaco, 
I found the light companies bf the 74th and 88th Regi- 
ments retiring in disorder, and the head of the enemy's 
column, already in possession of the strong rocky jpoint, 
deliberately firing down upon us, and the remainder of 
a large column pushing up the hill with great rapidityt 
Whilst endeavouring to rally the light infantry compa- 
nies, with the assistance of Major Packenham, I was 
joined by Major Smith, of the 45th Regiment, and we 
succeeded in forming them under the immediate fire of 
the enemy, not more than sixty yards distant. Major 
Smith most gallantly led them to the charge, and gained 
possession of the rock, driving the enemy before him } 
but, I am concerned tb sftiy, fell in the moment of vic- 
tory, for which we were chiefly indebted to his anima- 
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^ing example^ The Assistant Quarter Master General 
luiYing fortunately brought up a battalion of the 8th 
Portugueze Regiment^ commanded by Major Birming- 
ham, at this critical period, I personaUy led and directed 
iheir attack on the flank of the enemy's column, and we 
pomplet^ly succeeded in driving them in great confusion 
imd disorder down the hill and across the ravine. 
; Not being able to discover any enemy upon the ridge 
to my left, I immediately returned to the Pass of St. 
Antonio where the firing of musketry and cannon still 
continued with little abatement. On my arrival^ I learned 
from Colonel Mackinpon that the enen^y had not been 
|i|ble to make apy impression during my absence. At 
this moment Major-General Leith's aide-de«<;amp came 
to report the arrival of that General and his division ; 
upon which I rode from the post of St. Antonio to the 
road of conmiunication, and directed the leading regi- 
ment of tbp brigade to proceed without Ipss of time to 
th^ left, as I had no occasion for assistance^ General 
Xieith's brigade, ip consequence, marched op, apd arrived 
in time to jpin the five companies of the 45th Regiment, 
under the Honourable ]l<ieutenant-Colone) Meade, and 
the 8th Portugueze Regiment, under Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Douglas, in repulsing the last attempts qf the enemy. 
. Your lordship was pleased , to meption me, as di- 
recting the gallant charge of the 45th apd 88th Regi- 
ments ; but I can claim po merit ^h^tev^r in the execu- 
tive part of that brilliant exploit, which your Lordship 
has so highly and so justly extolled. Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel Wallace, of the 88th Regiment, and Major Gwynne, 
who commanded the four companies of the 45th Regi- 
nient engaged on that occasion, are entitled to the 
whole of the merit ; and I am not disposed to deprive 
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them of any part. I was actively engaged at the time 
in repelling the attack upon the post, with which I was 
principally charged ; though I provided, as far as the 
means I had at n^y disposal would allow, for the safety 
of every part of the position within my reach ; and the 
moment I could, with propriety and safety to the ser- 
vice, quit the principal point of my command, I imme- 
diately proceeded to the part where my services were 
most necessary, and was at all times to be found where 
His Majesty's service, and my own honour, required 
that I should be, 

. I shall nqt say any thing of the conduct of the troops 
under my command during the whole of the trying ser- 
vice of the day. It was beyond eulogy, and can receive 
no additioQal splendour from my feeble praise. 

-With many apologies for troubling your Lordship 
with such long details in which I am so necessarily and 
so much concerned, 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) Thomas Picton. 
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This number b calculated upcm a belief that tke i 
£uitry of Massena^s anny, when it kit Ciudad Rodrigcv 
was 62,000. 

At the moment of the invasion of PortugsU, the French 
magnified die number of troops under Mai'dial Massena 
to 110,000: the successive writers of die preatet day, 
each emboldened by the diminution of his paedccessor, 
have at length ventured to reduce his numbers to.46|00D« 
For the sake of future historical writei^, d^ following 
letters are inserted as the authority for the strengdi as- 
signed to Massena's army in this publication, and a sum- 
mary is attempted of the total of the French force which 
took part in his campaign. 

(translation.) 

Havre, May 28, 1810. 

To the Field Marshall Prince of Essling. 

It appears from die statement of the force of the Eng- 
lish army, as taken from die Elnglish newspapers, that it 
consists of 23,000 men, English and Germans, and 22,000 
Portugueze. 

The Emperor orders me to acquaint you, therefore, 
that you must have more troops than are sufficient to 
beat the English army, in case they should endeavour to 
raise the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo. It is his Majesty's 
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desire that you should proceed with the 6th and 8th 
corps, leaving 2000 Dragoons of the 8th, with General 
Kellermann, and likewise a corps of about 10,000 men, 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery, sii^cient to keep open the 
communication, and you. Prince, with the 6th corps, and 
the rest of the 8tb, forming together about 50,000 men, 
must take possession of Ciudad Rodrigo, and defeat the 
English, if they advance. 

I have just written to the King of Spain, and to Field 
Marshal the Duke of Dalmatia, to place General Rey- 
nier under your orders, with the 2d corps d'armee which 
he commands. 

I have dispatched orders to General Reynier to ap- 
proach Alcantara with his corps, in order to manoeuvre 
with you on the right of the Tagus. 

(Signed) Th€ Prince of Wagram and 

Neufchatel. 



(copy.) 



'^ Addressee a son Excellence le Due de Feltre, Ministre 

de la Guerre, a Paris. 



" Arm6e de Portugal. 

Ciudad Rodrigo, le \9e Juillet, 1810. 

Le General de Division, Commandant en Chef T Artillerie 

de rArmie de Portugal, Eble. 

MONSEIGNEUR, 

" J'ai re^u la lettre que votre Ex- 
cellence m'a fait Thonneur de m'ecrire, le 4 Juin dernier. 
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ti 8ur laquelle je la prie de me pertiietf re de lui faire 
quelques reflexions. 

** Comme elle^ je pense que le pays oJI doit agir Tar^ 
m^e de Portugal^ s'oppose & ce que Ton traine k sa suite 
une grande quantity d'artillerie^ et suis loin de demander 
que celle qui existe soit augment6e : mais je pense aussi, 
qu'elle doit toujours avoir sous la main, au moins, un dou^ 
ble approvisionnement, dont un marchant avec lest 
troupes, undemi en reserve k la suite de chaque corps, et 
I'autre moiti6 au pare g6n6raL 

t *' J'appuie mon opinion sur la diflicult6 de former des 
dep6ts surs et assez rapproches pour que Ton puisse, avec 
la c616rite que les operations peuvent commander, faire 
remplacer les munitions €<msomm6es; parceque le^i 
moyens de transport du pays, qui ne consistent qu^eti 
boeufSi ont disparu partout oii Tarm^e a sejoume ou 
pass6 ; et que partout les. villages sont rest6s deserts ; et 
il seroit impossible, avec le pen de chevaux existant, de 
renvoyer des voitures d'artillerie sur les derri^res pour 
rapprocher les dep6ts. J^ai il^anmoins Thonneur d'ob- 
server k votre excellence, que le double approvisionne- 
ment que je demande, ne dispensera pas d'avoir une ligne 
de dep6ts pour alimenter le pare g6n6ral et fournir aux 
troupes, qui circulent dans le pays, 8cc. Ces dep6ts 
demanderont un officier d'artillerie, des cannoniers, une 
garde non seulemeut pour servir Tartiilerie, qui sert k 
d6fendre ces dep6t3, mais encore pour confectionner des 
munitions, escorter des convois, &c. et dfeji le nombre 
existant des uns et des autres est au-dessous de I'indis- 
pensable n6cessaire. 

" La demande que je fais d'un double appro visionne- 
ment pent, au premier instants paroitre outr6e i votre Ex- 
cellence ; mais j'aime k croire que les raisons que je lui 
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donne la convaincront du contraire, et la disposeront k 
ne pas trouver etrange que je demande un nonibre de 
caissons^ ou de chariots sL munitions suffisant pour por^ 
ter quatre millions de cartouches ; et I'arm^e etant de 
plus de 62,000 hommes^ le 2me corps compris, il n'y 
aura k sa suite qu'environ 60 cartouches par homme. 

'' La consommation de ces munitions est vraiment in- 
croyable : elle est occasionn6e par Tinexp^rience et la 
negligence du soldat, par I'insouciance des officiers, et 
par les nombreux d6tachemens qui marchent continuelle- 
ment avec les convois de vivres et de munitions. 

'^ Le si^ge de Rodrigo a occasionne une consomma- 
tion de plus de neuf , cent mille cartouches d'infanterie, 
par le seul fait des tirailleurs ; attendu que les assi6g6s 
n'ont point fait de sortie." 



The first is an official statement that Ney's and Junot's 
corps d'arm^e alone, before the junction of Reynier's 
corps, mustered 50,000 men, having at the time a corps 
of 10,000 infantry, cavalry, and artillery detached from 
them : the second leaves no doubt that the infantry of 
the three corps, on leaving Rodrigo, amounted to 62,000. 
Assuming, therefore, that number as a basis of calcula- 
tion, the summary of the force employed against Portu- 
gal would be. 

Infantry - - . . 62,000 
Cavalry ... - 6,000| 

Artillery, sappers, and other auxi- 
liaries - . - - 4,000, 

Makes Massena's army to have been 7 

• • 11 1 ' \ A' i 7^'^^ 

origmally, on leavmg Kodngo, 3 

9th corps d'arm6e, two divisions joined in") ^^^/yw^ 

front of the lines - - - - y ' 

82,000 
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Brought forward - 82,000 
Remaining infantry of that corps joined on x 

the frontier, where it bad been stationed to > 8,000 
cover the communication with Portugal J 
Cavalry and artillery of the Imperial Guard in"> ^^ 

the battle of Fuentes de Honor - 3 

Soult's force directed against the Alemtejo 14,000 

105,000 

The above are stated as the lowest probable num- 
bers ; otherwise, paying strict attention to veracity, the 
number of the French forces which acted against Por- 
tugal in the winter of 1810 and 181 1, might be reckoned 
at 1 10,000 men. During the campaign under conside- 
ration, the French were stronger in Spain than at any 
other period of the war, mustering nearly 250,000 men, 
including 35,000 cavalry. 
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(Referring to page 395, Vol. I.) 
Return of the Strength of the Army in Portugal, 2.4th June, 1811. 



Division. 






•I'S 







4 



Brigade. 



Major Gen 
Campbell 



.Harry j 
1 . . I 



Maj. Gen. Stopford 



M. Gen. Baron Low 









2 



^ 

C^ 



3 



1 



^ 



Regiments. 



3d Dragoon Guards . 

4th do 

1st Royal Dragoons . 
13th Light Dragoons 
14th ...... 

16th 

1st Light Drag. K.G.L, 
1 1th Light Dragoons . 
2d Light Drag. K. G. L 



Coldstream Gds. 1st Bn. 
3d Guards^ 1st Bn. 
1 Comp. 5th Bn. 60th Ft. 
24th Foot, 2d Bn. . . 
42d 2dBn.. . 

79th IstBn. . . 

1 Comp. 5th Bn. 60th F. 
1st Line Bn. K. G. L. 

2d 

5th 

7th 



50th Foot, 1st Bn. . 
71st 1st Bn. . 

92d IstBn. . 

1 Comp. 95th, 3d Bn. 
3d Foot, IstBn. . . 



29th 
31st 
57th 
66th 
28th 
34th 
39th 



IstBn. . 
2d Bn. . 
1st Bn. . 
2d Bn. . 
2d Bn. . 
2dBn. . 
2dBn. . 



3 Comps. 60th F. 5th Bn. 






332 
229 
424 

287 
340 
333 
429 
550 
203 



761 
766 

33 
277 
350 
566 

25 
440 
390 
344 
339 



452 
414 
602 
56 
79 
135 
202 
242 
155 
313 
383 
308 
107 



RsBfABKS. 



3127 



Rifles. 



Rifles. 
Musk. 4233 
Rifles 58 



4291 



Musk. 3285 
Rifles 163 



3448 
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ll 


Remarks. 


Division 


Brigaae. 


Regiments. 




Slate, 24th 








June, 1811. 


p r 


( 


l.ith Foot, Ut Bii. . 


391 




. 2 


) 


/■1th htlin. . 


464 


Mtisk.2844 


1^. 


i 


8Stli Istllii. . 


585 


Rifles 163 


{ 


3 Comp. eOtli F. 5th Bu 


163 





Q^ 


( 


oiliFooi, 2d Bn. . 


392 


3007 


3 S 


) 


e3d ■ 2ii Bli. . 


345 




1 


) 


tiHth 2d Bn. . 


258 




S 


( 


94th 2d Bn. . 


409 




:il 


f 


■27th Foot, 3d Bn. . 


576 




Mdjor Cien. Keimuis J 


40t]i JstBn. 
97th IstBn. . 


585 
289 


Musk. 2710 




t Comp. 00th F. 5tli Bn 


28 


Rifles 28 


!l- 




7tb Foot, IstBn. . 


346 






Do. 2d Bn. . 


179 


2738 


»6 


BrigGcnPackeiibBm/ 


2.1d IstBn. . 


358 





■s- 




49th IstBn. 


316 




s 




1 Co. Brunswick Lt. Inf. 


61 




.1 


f 


let Foot, 3dBn. . 


550 




Major Geu. Hay ■? 


9[Ii IstBn. . 
38th 2d Bn. . 


570 
332 




1° 


( 


1 Co, Brunswick Lt. Inf, 


56 


Musk. 285fi 


«s 


f 


■Itli Foot, IstBn. . 


543 




^^ 


Major Gen. DunJop V 


30tl> 2<i Bn. 
14tii 2dBn. . 


399 
350 




s 


< 


1 Co, Brunsivick Lt. Inf, 


56 




il-j 


f 


I Ith Foot, IstBn. . 


738 




Brig. Gen. Hulse ^ 


.-.3d 2d Bn, . 
Gist inlBn. . 


404 
608 


Musk, 2652 
Rifles 40 





( 


1 Comp. 60th F, 5 th Bn 


40 




Major Gen. Bume | 


2d Foot 

36th IstBn, . . 


487 
415 


2692 


Ip] 


( 


1st Light Bn,K.G,L. 


537 




Major Gen. Alten ^ 


■*<i do. do. 


520 


Musk. 2158 


I 


,[) Cos, Brunswick Lt, Inf 


473 


llifles 520 


Spl 


i 


ilstFoot .... 


360 





Major Gen. Sontag J 


-, Comps. 85th Foot . 


200 


2678 


'~S L 


( 




568 
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Division. 



•i ^f I 



r 



Brigade. 



Colonel Beckwith 



1 



Br. Gen. Drummond 



Regiments. 



43d Foot, 1st Bn. . . 
4 Comps. 95th F. IstBn. 
1 Comp. 95th F. 2d Bn. 
52dFoot, IstBn. . . 
Do. 2d Bn. . 
4 Comps. 95th F. IstBn. 



58th Foot, 2d Bn. . 
Royal St^ Corps . • 
Inv. Gar. Comp. K. G. L. 
48th Foot, 2d Bn. . • 



tod 



Remarks. 

State, 24th 
June, 1811. 



651 
327 
78 
723 
435 
332 



313 
31 
20 
20 



Musk. 1809 
Rifles 737 



2546 



Lisbon, 



Infantry, effective muskets • . . « 24,256 
Cavalry carbines . . . « 3,127 
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[Referring to Page ^, Volame IL] 

The following Regulations, which were establiahed 
for thjS protection of the French couriers, are inserted to 
show the annoyance caused by the Guerrillas in 181 1. . 

No. I. 

Regtthtion, fixing the departure of EstafeUes, Couriers, 
and Convoys, in the arrondissement of the Army, upon 
the line of communication between Valladolid and 
Bayonue. 

His Excellency Marshal Duke of Ragusa, 
Commander in Chief, orders the execution of the order 
of the day, issued on the 19th October, 1811, by Gene- 
ral Count Dorsenne, Commander in Chief of the Army 
of the North, of which the following are the dispositions : 

Art. 1. From the 1st of November next, the corre- 
spondence from Valladolid to Bayonne will only be trans- 
mitted twice each week. 

Art. 2. The estafettes and mails shall travel day and 
night. The Directors of the Posts will take care that 
the carriers of the mails never separate from the esta- 
fettes. 

Art. 3. Reckoning from the time fixed by Art. 1., a 
particular escort shall only be furnished twice a month 
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to General Officers/ those employed in the administra^* 
tion^ men isolated^ and conrojs of all descriptions ; con*- 
sequentlji persons abov^ described shall be obliged to 
set out at these times only. 

Art. 4. The commaiidaQts of |)iaces^ whoever tkey 
may be^ that send^ except on the days dbtenoined for the 
escorts, shall be suspended from their employibeiits» 

Art. 5. The escort of estafettes and couriers ^hall not 
consist of less than 2^0 men, mnd be composed, as much 
as possible, of cavalry and infatttry. Tb^ governors and 
commandants of places will augment the number of the 
escort when they judge it necessary, by unitingi in ^ftse 
of need, the troops from two or three garrisons* 

Art. 6. Extraordinary escorts shall be only furnished 
to officers, bearers of dispatches to His Serene Highness 
the Prince Major- General, and only in consequence of 
an order from the General in Chief; or to officers of the 
Staff, dispatched by Generals employed in the army 
upon urgent occasions. 

Art. 7* The commandants of phces are authorised to 
protect, by strong detachments, the arrival of grain and 
provisions to the army magazines, and other fixed places. 

Art. 8. The commandant of the escort of the esta- 
fettes and couriers will take care that the estafette's 
horse has a cord attached to his bridle, which shall 
always be held by a seijeant in the centre of the said 
escort. 

Art. g. The commanders of the escorts shall always 
keep their troops ready for battle. The commandants 
of places will take care, that, previous to their departure^ 
every soldier is provided with fifty cartridges. 

Art. 10. Every officer or commandant of an 
who shall be convicted of not having taken i 

A A 3 
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measures for the safety and protection of the estafettes 
and convoys, shall be arrested and brought to a court- 
martiali to be dealt vfith according to the rigour of the 
laws. 

Art. 1 1 . Generals, Governors, Commandants of places, 
and escorts, are charged respectively with the entire exe- 
cution of the present, 

(Signed) Baron de Lamabtinierb, 
General, and Chief of the General Staff. 

Head Quarters, 
FaUadolid, Bth Feb. 1812. 
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Strength of the British Army under Lord Wellington, 

9.4th March, 1813. 



Division. 






Brigade. 






0) 

g 

§§ 

■.sK 






J2 ^ fe 






Major Gen. Anson 



[Major Gen. V. Aiten 



1 
1 
1 
1 

Major Gen. Bock . I 

Major Gen. Slade . < 
Major Gen. Long . < 

1 



Regiments. 



Major Gen. Howard 



Maj. Gen. Honour- 
able E. Stopford 



Major Gen. Lowe 



Colonel Halket 



I 

{ 

■{ 
{ 



1st Life Guards 

2d do. . . 

Royal Horse Gds. Blue 

5th Dragoon Guards 

3d Dragoons 

4th 

11th Lt. Drag. 

12th 

16th 

14th Lt. Drag. 

1st Huss. K. G.L. 

2d 

1st Drag. K. G.L. 

2nd 

3d Drag. Gds. 

1th 

1 st Royal Drag. 

9th Lt. Drag. . 

1 3th 

10th Hussars 

15th 

18th 






1st Foot Gds. IstBn. 
do. 3d Bn. 

1 Comp. 60th R. 5 th Bn. 
Coldstream Gds. 1st Bn. 
3d Foot Guards, IstBn. 
1 Comp. 60th R. 5th Bn. 
1st LineBn. K. G. L. 

2d 

5th 

1st Light Bn.K. G.L. 
2d ...... 

A A 4 



206* 
225 
250 
252 
337 
327 
324 
303 
330 
319 
396 
230 
215 
241 



260 
234 
228 
191 
217 
505 
505 
504 



Remarks. 



413 
493 

46 
533 
696 

44 
541 
512 
484 
568 
650 



6559 



Musk. 4281 
.Rifles 699 

4980 
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Division. 



Brigade. 



Brig. Gen. Byng . 



1 1 J 

CO 



6 

.53 

;3 






50th Foot, 1st Bn. 
7l8t IstBn. 

92d IstBn. . 

1 Comp. 60tb R. 5th Bn. 
3d Foot, 1st Bn. . . 
57th IstBn. . . 



Maj. Gren. Honour- 
aUe C. Colville 



Miy . Gen. W. Anson- 



Colonel Skerrett 



Major Gen. Hay 



Brig. Gen. Robinson • 



Regiments. 



31st 7 



C2dBn 



66thJ^'*^-^°|2dBn 
1 Comp. 60th R. 5th Bn. 
28th Foot, 1st Bn. 
34th 2d Bn. 

39th 1st Bn. 

1 Comp. 60th R. 5th Bn. 



45th Foot, IstBn. 
74th .... 
88th IstBn. . 
3 Comps. 60th R. 5th Bn. 
5th Foot, IstBn. . . 
83d 2d Bn. . . 
87th 2dBn. . . 
94th 



27th Foot, 3d Bn. . 
40th IstBn. . 

48th IstBn. 

1 Comp. 60th R. 5th Bn. 
7th Foot, 1st Bn. . . 

20th 

23d IstBn. . . 

1 Comp. Bnmswick Oels' 



1st Foot, 3d Bn. . . 
9th IstBn. . . 

38th IstBn. . . 
1 Comp. Brunswick Oels' 
4th Foot, 1st Bn. . . 
47th 2dBn. . . 

«t}4,UP.B„.{|J|„«| 

1 Cojip. Brunswick Oeb* 






656 
853 
761 

68 
737 
680 
351 
431 

58 
799 
559 
633 

43 



405 
376 
665 
193 
429 
328 
373 
324 



588 
497 
363 
287 
234 

34 
612 
585 
292 

37 



Remarks. 



498 
578 
297 

29 
431 
311 
201 
142 

30 



Musk. 6460 
Rifles 169 



6629 



* H »■ 



Musk. 2900 
Riles 193 



3093 



Musk. 3495 
Rifles 34 



3529 



Musk. 25 17 
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Mviaion 


Brigade. 


Regiments, 


ji 


Remarks. 


41 


Colonel Sterling 
Colonel Hinde . | 


llthFoot, IstBu. 
42d IstBn, . 
6lBt IstBn. 
/Sth IstBn. . 
91at IstBn. . 
1 Cotnp. COth R. 5th Bn. 
32d Foot, 1st Bn. , 
■JGth IstBn. . 


-184 
446 
451 

571 
729 

45I 
353 


Musk. 3484 
Rifles 45 

3529 


Mi' 

s 


Brig. Gen. Barnes - 

I 


6th Foot, IstBn. 
24th K, p „ f 2dBn 
58thr''P-^°'i2dBn 
9 Comps, BrunswickOels' 

51atFoot 

68tb 

82d IstBn, . . 
Chasseurs Britanniqnes 


928 
269 
228 
350 
356 
365 
386 
689 


IMugks,3571 


m 


Maj, Gen. Vandeleur < 


43d Foot, IstBn, . . 
95th IstBn. . . 
Do. 3d Bn. . . 
52d IstBn. . . 
95th 2d Bn. . 


704 
533 
337 

684 
324 


Musk, 1388 
Rifles 1194 

2582 




Lieut. Col. Dundas 
Lieut, Col. Bromebead 
Captain Bathe . . 


Iloyal Staff Corps . . 

?/th Regt 

Ind. Gar. Comp. K, G. L. 


58 
442 
16 





30,430 
6,599 
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APPENDIX 16. 

Miliicry Consideratious on the issue of the Contest in the 
Peninsula of Spain and Portugal. 

By reference to dates, it will be seen, that the French 
were driven beyond the boundaries of Spain whilst 
Buonaparte was in strength to make face against the 
united armies of the remainder of Europe ; and conse- 
quently the triumph of the Spaniards was not the effect 
of extraneous circumstances, though, without doubt, 
much accelerated by them. 

It is much to be desired that some competent person 
would delineate the causes which produced the salvation 
of Spain, and assign to each its due share of importance, 
that the world might profit by the extraordinary occur- 
rence of a nation, with scarcely any regiilar army,-having 
preserved its independence against the most formidaUe 
legions ever employed to subvert a state; and that it 
may be generally understood how far popular spirit is 
equal to protect itself, as also whether any new ideas <m 
war ought to be entertained from the issue of this pecu- 
liar struggle. In the mean while the following cursory 
observations on the subject are submitted. 

The most prominent features of the contest appear to 
have been, 1st. The exertions and unbending firmness of 
the population. 2d. The Guerrilla warfare. Sd. The 
faults of the enemy. 4th. The allied British and Portu- 
gueze army. 5th. The shape and size of the country, 
its difficult communications, and thin population. 6th. 
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The great expense supported by England. — Each of these 
shall be separately considered. 

The unbending firmness manifested on all occasions 
by the Spaniards, added to occasional great exertion, 
contributed much to their independence; but however 
desirable to support the trite adage, that a nation deter- 
mined to be free must become so, and of all similarly re- 
ceived opinions which tend to promote a spirit of patriot- 
ism and of freedom in the commonality, it cannot be 
denied that they appear falsified by every event of the 
struggle ; these freemen having been invariably beaten by 
the organized bondsmen opposed to them; and the pa- 
triotic population, wherever the English army or preculiar 
circumstances did not operate in their favour, (as in Cata- 
lonia and Aragon,) having been held by them in a state 
of subjection. The unbending spirit and firmness of the 
people alone would not, therefore, have expelled the in- 
truders in any limited period. Time, it is probable, might, 
have rendered their perseverence triumphant ; but unless 
aided by some extraneous cause, several generations 
would have first passed away, and the event is more a 
subject of speculation than of useful inquiry. 

The second feature of the contest^ the Guerrilla war* 
fare, also contributed something to its successful result: 
the part it bore has, however, been much overrated^ 
which a reference to the registers of their deeds^ the Ca- 
diz and Lisbon Gazettes of the period, will prove — the 
number of French therein claimed to have been killed or 
captured by the Guerrillas, falling little short of the total 
number which crossed the Pyrenees. Their own num- 
bers were also in general magnified in a most extraordi- 
nary degree : from accurate returns of the bands roving 
between the Tagus and the Douro, in which district they 
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were the most numerotts, it has been ascertaaned tbat 
they did not amount to three thousand,* being on a sur^ 
face nearly equal to the fourth part of the country occu- 
pied by the French, which, taken as an average, wouM 
give for their numbers south of the Ebro about 10 or 
1£|000 instead of 40 or 50,000, as usually represeatedr 
This small force reconciles with their daring and enter* 
prise, that General Foy should twice hate safely tra*- 
▼ersed the whole country with a small escort, though the 
Gruerrillas were apprized of his passage, and prepared to 
intercept his return; and that Marshal Massena, under 
Mmilar circumstances, should have arrived in France with 
tfie spoils of Portugal; and diat out of the numerous 
convoys which left the country under trifling escorts, s^ 
few should have been captured. It is also evident that 
diey could not exceed a limited number without ex« 
changing their nature and becoming armies^ under which 
bead they cease to be the object of this inquiry; and an 
appeal is confidently made to all parties whether they 
were ever able in that shape to face the French in ^pen 
combat. 

Without wishing to detract from Itiose highly patriotie, 
meritorious and useful bodies, it may be stated that their 
reputation owed much to the pen as well as to the sword* 
When acting with the British in France, they showed 
less firmness than the regular corps of Spaniards> and 
the astonishment of the English officers was not a little 
excited at frequently witnessing the vaunted bands of 
Mina and Longa turn before inferior numbers of French 
troops. From this fact, and from there being in the in- 

* Hie band of the Eropecinado. which wandered chiefly in the moantaint 
near SegoTia, is not inclndcd in this calculation. 
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terior of Spaia no plac^ of refuge of tncU ttreagth «• 
th^ AIpujarr$i3 and the mountains of Andalusia^ from 
which the small moveable corps Marshal Soult had it in 
bis power to employ^ nearly, if not entirely, dislodged 
them, it is not too much to presume, that, so far from 
being of themselves able to save their country, had the 
intrusive government driven the British and Portuguesse 
armies out of the Peninsula, and found itself strong 
enough to act against the Guerrillas, and to treat them as 
banditti, they would, in a few months, have dwindled intii 
such, 

3d. The faults of the enemy. Of these the two most 
usually cited are, having penetrated to the south, and 
spread over the distant provinces, before the north was 
pacified, or even fully subdued; and secondly, having di*- 
vided their forces into distinct armies* The former of 
these alleged errors contributed much, during the protrac^ 
tion of the war, to shake their dominion ; but the French 
also gained considerably by it in the first instance: ha4 
they filled up two or three campaigns in tranquillizing the 
north, would not regular armies have been trained to op- 
pose their invasion of the south ? and is it altogether certain 
that they would, even in that time, have established their 
dominion against the inflexible firmness of the Spaniards? 
On the second point it may be asked, whether the en** 
trusting each grand army to the care of its own chief was 
not a consequence of the attempt to subdue a nation of 
the size of Spain rather than a fault, and whether such 
system must not invariably be pursued on every similar 
occasion ? How can it ever be practicable for a central 
authority to controul the various movements of armies 
spread over 150,000 square miles, and frequently with 
their communications interrupted for days together ? An 
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order of detail requires to be modified every mom^il^ 
and can only be given by those on the spot. No autho- 
rity, however little removed from the scene of actioo^ 
would be competent thereto. A general plan of opera- 
tions must necessaiily emanate from a single source^ and 
if (as ought to be the case) confined to ensure imity of 
object and action to the various parts of the machine, it 
could be better regulated at Paris than at Madrid. The 
principal error of the French seems rather to have 'been 
having no decided line of subordination between die dif- 
ferent commanders when circumstances required the 
junction of their armies, and having a puppet king who 
could not, on any unforeseen emergency, enforce obedi- 
ence to his commands ; and it will be found most in t«n- 
porary and unforeseen combined movements, that die se* 
paration of command was injurious to the French. N<me 
of those auxiliary causes, nor all of them united, would 
therefore have produced a decisive effect had there been 
no English ndr Portugueze army present, and it followrs 
to consider them d-priori, as having been the principal 
agents in effecting the deliverance of the Peninsula; but 
making every allowance for the peculiar talents of the 
British chief, there is room for inquiry how 60,000 men, 
with few reinforcements, should, for years together, have 
been able successfully to oppose very superior numbers 
constantly reinforced at pleasure. What were the causet- 
which enabled them to do so ? 

The good will of the population is admitted to have 
been of great assistance;'^ but that would not have been 

* It is ex.trenielj difficult to describe the nature of the asnstance glren 
by the Spaniards, as their hostility towards the intruders was carried on 
with policy, and under great deception: wherever the French arrive^ is 
force, the inhabitants tranquilly received them, obeyed thdr oidertui^* 
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long available without a large ttact of country to m^ 
Doeuvre over, as, had the army been obliged to fight 
whenever pressed, the most splendid success would iik a 
few repetitions have been annihilation. To feel assured 
that extent of country had great influence beyond the 
weakness it caused to the French armies by separation^ 
we need only look at the consequences produced by the 
allies acting in one part of Spain on another. Sir John 
Moore, by drawing the war into the north, saved the 
south from immediate conquest; and Lord Wellington 
subsequently liberated the southern provinces by a similar 
movement: the victory of Vitoria freed Valencia, and the 
invasion of France Catalonia. We likewise find the advan- 
tage of an extensive country confirmed by the conduct of 
many of the provinces : thus, Galicia, stigmatised as the 
least warlike province in Spain, overpowered a consider- 
able army by its extent and shape, which did not admit 
of one portion of the inhabitants being separated from 



seeming alacrity, and at the same moment communicated them to the com- 
manders of their own forces. The day prior to the battle of Salamanca, 
the same letter, in triplicate, from King Joseph to Marmont, was brooght 
to Lord Wellington by three separate couriers — one of whom had a writto^ 
order to be paid four hundred dollars by Marmont, on receipt of the dis- 
patch ; (these letters being in a character which could not be decyphered> 
their contents proved of no advantage to the allies). The day of the action 
at Vitoria, the Alcade of Logrono, thirty-six miles distant, arrived on the 
field, his mule dropping under him with fatigue as he dismounted, to say 
that he had early that morning received Clausel's corps, and that whilst he 
had left his deputy to serve out the rations he had brought the return of 
their numbers. A thousand similar actions might be quoted to show the 
passive, though not less effectual nature of the assistance given by the popu- 
lation. The strongest proof, however, of general and disinterested good 
will is, that although no army ever had better intelligence, the whole amount 
of money paid on that head fell short of the sum given for intelligence at 
tlie capture of one single sugar island in the first years of the war. 
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tkerenaiiMler: nrfcereas tbeiVstttiiaSybeaniq^tlieivpiita- 
tioo of the most warlike proTiocey literally composed of 
one huge mountain, and from whence issued some of tbe 
most celebrated Gaerrilla bands, never made any pro- 
tracted resistance. The French always beat ^ orga- 
iiiaed troops on the first rencounter, and there being no 
extent of country to disperse over, the Spmiards could 
never recover ; a chain, of posts of forty miks drew a 
lifle from tbe frontier to the sea, and impeded all com<- 
munication from east to west. 

Spain, considered as a whole, is very nearly the shape 
of Gidicia, and Portugal that of the Astorias ; the British 
were, however, driven from the one into the other, and by 
parity of reasonkig, as well as by a consideration of die 
circumttaoces which occurred, it is ianr to presume they 
would never have recovered the ascendancy, had not the 
Imes in front of Lisbon afforded a field of battle too de- 
cidedly advantageous to leave the enemy any hope of 
wearing out the defenders by a successicn of sanguinary 
combats* 

Shutting up the army in the lines would, in most 
countries and under other circumstances, have been equi- 
valent to its destruction ; the space they covered geogra- 
phically considered, being a mere point, and affording no 
supplies ; regarded, however, in a military view, with its 
rear open to the sea, it was of more value in the defence 
of Portugal than the occupation of the whole kingdom. 
The war was equally alive, the army was entire, secure, 
and daily increasing in strength and experience, the 
blockaders were, at the same time, from a variety of 
causes, wasting away, and the scantiness of the supplies 
which could be drawn from the stores of the thin popu- 
lation around them ensured their ultimate retreat. The 



lines, therefore, dr^w much of their value from the pecu^ 
liar character of the country^ vnd still more from th^ 
cause of success last emimerated, as without daily sup' 
plies of a magnitude only to have been furnished by 
die prodigious weahii of England, famine would m<)re ra^ 
pidly have acted upon the defenders than the blockaders^ 
and would have dislodged them fitst-^an e^^nt which 
wouM, in all probability, have concluded the efforts x>( &m 
British forces in Uie cause; at any rate it must be ad^ 
mitted, that nothing but an .^p«iditure unheard of before 
in the annals of war, could Imve enabled the British libd 
Portiigueze to follow up and continue thdr triumphs in 
such a poor and exhausted country. From twelve >td 
fifteen hundred of&cers, or subaltern agents, were em^ 
ployed in the commissariat arrangements, and provisions 
were purchased at any price^ however exorbitant^ till the 
utmost exertions of Britain failed in obtaimiig a sufficiency 
of specie.''^ Then the expedient of maintaining a libe of 
supply from the sea was carried to such extent, that kt 
some Cases, articles of food to be procured on the spot 
were brought from England at six times their local price. 



* The expenses of the war never having exceeded a titlie of the revenue 
raised in Great Britain, the Bifficalty did not arue from want of money, but 
from the impossibility of converting the currency of the state into bjallion» 
That commodity* like loiy othw, rose in price from; the demand exceeding 
the supply, and the exchange between England and Portugal became bq unii^ 
favourable to the former, that at one period seventy-two pence were paid 
for each dollar, the current and stanaard value of wlilch is only fifty-four 
pence. This had the effect of materially increasing the cost of ev^ artlelifr 
paid for in the Peninsula, and consequently operated indifectly:as a pi^it 
roium on supplies sent from England. 

In 1812 there were 9,000 hired mules employed in the transport of pro. 
visions and forage, besides 2,000 cars with their cattle, the property o^ 
government. • i 
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Even under tliis system the current year iaited U> cletff 
Ha own expenses in the Peninsula : credit and coa6denc0 
supplied the deficiency — promises of payment were mcj 
cepted in lieu of money, and three millions sterling of 
debt were contracted, which it required two years of 
peace to liquidate. 

If the reasoning above offered to show that no odi«r 
suflScient means than the regular Portugueze and British 
army existed in Spain, to avert the dominion of France^ 
be correct, the contest unhappily tends to confirm moat 
of the received opinions respecting war — tiu^ regiibur 
armies alone are fit to contend with regular armies ; thai 
the most numerous legions will generally prevail ; that 
the largest countries are those best adapted for defensive 
war ; but, above all, that money is the main support of 
hostilities ; holding out no fresh hopes to the patriot, er 
to the minor state. It, however, leaves a forcible appeal 
to all citizens to submit to discipline in thq hour of inw 
sion, tmd a warning to all governments e)(poaed to tlMt 
aggression of a more powerful neighbour, to pay watch? 
ful attention to preserve the foundation of its.BosiUtiMry 
establishment. 



The contest in Spain, however, considered under s 
more enlarged view, offers additional proof of what th^ 
history of mankind seems to inculcate— that dominioq 
founded on mere military exertion can never stand still ; 
that it must on every effort advance, or it instantly re<* 
trogrades ; such being apparently a law of the uttiverse^ 
intended to prevent one man tyrannizing over the whole 
globe, and counteracting, by the arrangements of bia 
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limited iifider«ain4ing^ tAi^ infinite vwety of jiii8(itiiUi>n$. 
and govemmeiHs r^uired for gen^r^^l pirosp(arity. To 
take an extreme cA3e,— suppose the suhj ligation of only 
one people remain to complete universal dominion; if/ 
they successfttUy resi^t^ the c.Onquer ors of the remainder 
of the earth are stripped of their invincibilily^ and th^ 
greater the efforts made against them^ and the longer per-, 
sisted in^ so much more apparent does i(; become^ Th^; 
hopes of the conquered, and the power of the oppri^ssor^ 
naturally rise and fall in inverse ratio, the former become, 
less submissive, and greater exertions are, required to : 
maintain the ascendancy. Opportunity or accident raises. 
some other people into open resistance; the means t)f 
re^conquering them, are diminished ; each successful re^, 
volt generates another; in a succession of years the; 
struggle becomes general; and, ultimatdy^ nations^ re-: 
sume the natural bomidaries of independence marked out; 
by climate, mountains, seas, rivers, and other localities^ 
Such, at least, may be clearly traced in the di^olution of 
one, if not of two, of the greatest military empires which, 
ever flourished; and such threatens, ere long, to.bi&fur-r 
ther exemplified in the extinction of a tottering state not: 
long since the terror of Christendom, as spreading both; 
by fanaticism and the sword. 

It must have been a confident reliance on the effects 
of redaction, when advance should cease, which caused 
six months perseverance during the winter of 1810-^^ 
181 1, in employing all the disposable military strength p£ 
England, and spending millions of money to (Preserve a 
few square miles of territory free from th^ dosainion of 
France, wh^ by nieaas of the fleet, ao much mor^ ad4 
vatttageoMS a iietd of action could have b^en found. 

The maintenance of that jamall spot deprived the 
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French armies of their invincibility ; and it was fair to 
reason thus— ^if the destruction of the most renowned 
military empires, even of those consolidated by a duration 
of successive centuries, has been by reaction from the 
point virhere advance ceased, what chancy will the com- 
paratively infantine exertions of France have of rising 
into maturity, if checked almost at their birth, and proved 
to be of no overpowerhig force i 

England has acquired from the events of the late war, 
the important knowledge of her great military strength 
and resources, which, if duly applied on future occasions, 
will amply repay the sacrifices made to obtain it. 
' Should a conquermg people again threaten to subvert 
the balance of the European world, we know how to 
thwart them — not by naval enterprises which may impede,, 
but can never prevent their success, not by any deceptive 
policy of balancing integral acquisitions by colonial or 
other distant aggrandizement, nor by any selfish prudence 
of husbanding our resources to protect our own fire- 
sides, uor by prodigally lavishing our money on other 
people for twenty successive years to fight our battles — 
but by immediately putting forth our native strength to 
the utmost, and endeavouring to terminate the contest in 
one or two campaigns. A corps of fifty thousand auxi- 
liary troops will always give more real strength to our 
allies than the treasury of Britain, and will generally 
prove sufficient to turn the scale on any nearly balanced 
contest. This is the only line of conduct that will give 
England due rank and consideration in European warfare. 
- Permanently large military establishments, however, 
being incompatible with our constitution as a free, and 
ruinous to our prosperity as a manufacturing and com- 
mercial people, no patriot can desire to see them main- 
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tained beyond what necessity strictly demands. Naval 
supremacy is a firm security from sudden aggression, and 
will frequently prevent the necessity of continental inter- 
ference ; it is consequently the jEgis of England, and 
should have a decidedly national preference; it might 
even be politic if possible to revive the illusion, however 
little flattering to the national character, that maritime 
warfare is more congenial to our nature, and more 
adapted to our talents than the wasting and complicated 
operations of the military service. 

Secondary to this our right arm, sound policy demands 
the most unremitting attention that the military establish- 
ments of the empire do not relax into the chaos of the 
last peace, that however limited the number of soldiers 
retained, they be kept an army in all its component parts, 
that the knowledge we have acquired be preserved, that 
organization and discipline be maintained ; so that whe^ 
again driven to make a powerful effort, the foundations 
may be found perfect and a grand superstructure be 
quickly reared at a moderate expense. No brilliant suc- 
cess is likely to attend the first efforts of such inexpe- 
rienced troops; -but as the victors at Talavera showed 
themselves the worthy descendants of the conquerors of 
Blenheim, so will the new levies in any future war prove 
themselves undegenerated in spirit and firmness frona 
those who so splendidly triumphed at Waterloo, and a 
few campaigns will endow them with all other military 
qualities. Ordinary occasions do not call for extraordinary 
men, but in any protracted or difficult contest, another 
Marlborough or Wellington will not fail to appear. 
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The constitution promulgated by the Cortes tiaviog 
been annulled/ it is thotiglit better not to clog the military 
narrative with any particulars respecting it ; and only to 
throw together in thi^ Appendix a few observations 
pointing out the slight basis on which it reposed, to ac- 
"count for the facility with which it was destroyed. 

When the Extraordinary General Cortes was elected 
in 1810, the greater number of the provinces, being oc- 
cupied by the French, could return no deputies, and a 
Variety of unprecedented expedients were adopted to 
complete the regular number, besides a direct violation 
of ancient usage in admitting representatives from the 
American provinces. These irregularities ought to have 
made the Cortes entertain doubts of their own legality, 
land be exceedingly cautious how they introduced the re- 
quired atudiorations in the government ; instead of which, 
they commenced by the most violent changes in every 
institution of the state and church. This want of judg- 
toient may be traced to the composition of the assembly. 
The nomination as deputy being attended with no pecu- 
niary advantage, and appearing to hold out no prospect 
of future benefit, was little courted by prudent or worldly 
mtn; whereas every aspiring or visionary patriot, fraught 
with the hope of regenerating his country, sought with 
avidity to be elected : and, unluckily, too great a propor- 
tion of members were rietumed tvhose ideas of perfection 
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were drawn firdm the Writii^s of the GreJeks and early ' 
Romans, and Whose highest dmifbition was to refine on the 
theoretic doctrines of their fevotirite authors. These 
members being the best educated, attd some of them elo- 
quent speakers, soon obtained an as6^dancy : they faiify - 
enough arrogated to themselves the title of libendeS,. 
though they certainly little maintained it in branding with 
that of Serviles all who refused to support their views of 
giving unbounded freedom to the nation. In the sittings 
of the Cortes, whoever spoke contrary to their opinions, 
whether he uttered the sentiments of prejudice firmly 
rooted by long duration, the simple effusions of an honest 
heart, or the logic of a less cultivated understanding than 
their own, was branded as a Servile ; and not unfrequently, 
when argument failed, was silenced by the clamours of 
the populace in the galleries, who, flattered with the ex- 
pectation of some unktiown advantage, listened with im- 
patience to all who opposed the meditated changes. 
Thus, only, arguments favourable to the views of theLibe- 
rales being admitted, every objection to their schemes 
was overlooked ; and with nine-tenths of the nation totally 
unprepared for any change, they drew up a body of 
laws striking at almost every institution regarded with 
respect, and chalked out for the Spaniards, unconscious 
of its value, a higher degree of liberty than the most 
enlightened nation has hitherto been able to attain. From 
ignorance of human nature, or from too strong demo- 
cratic notions, they absolutely courted the opposition of 
the upper classes by wanton changes, and a total dis- 
regard of their feelings and prejudices ; so that the con- 
stitution, the fruits of their labour, whilst it abased the 
kingly power, degraded the nobles, robbed the church, 
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and limited the authority of the military^ promiaed only 
a distant benefit to the people contingent on the success 
of the war^ and consequently from its announcement 
was opposed by a host of powerful enemies, without a 
single class of society feeling warmly interested iu its, 
preservation. 
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APPENDIX 18. 



Return of the number of British Troops in Spain and 
Portugal {exclusive of Cadiz^ Gibraltar, and the East' 
em coast of Spain,) at the undermentioned periods : 



Adjutant-Generats Office, London. 



1st December, 1808 . 

1st May, 1809 . . . 
25th May, 1810 . . 
25th February, 1811 . 
25th July, 1811 . . 
25th March, 1812 . . 
25th December, 1812 . 
25th May, 1813 . . 
25th November, 1813 . 
25th April, 1814 . . 


RANK ANB FILE. 


Cavahy. 


Artillery 

and 
Engineers. 


Infantry. 


3923 
3304 
4386 
4431 
5553 
7558 
7808 
8743 
9105 
10168 


3099 
1413 
2048 
2394 
2970 
3322 
4612 
5411 
6147 
6230 


41,106 
19,510 
26,678 
37.103 
43,985 
42,289 

47,672 
48,167 
45,120 , 



The above Return bears honourable testimony to th^ 
great exertions made to send out troops to the Peninsula, 
and, contrasted with the actual number of musquets and 
carbines effective in the field, as given in the Appendix^ 
for three periods, shows the extraordinary difference be- 
tween the strength of Armies, as reckoned on paper, an^ 
the numbers actually engaged. 
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APPENDIX la 

Field Marshal the Marquis of Wellington^ and the 
Marshals the Duke of Dalmatia, and the Duke of Aibu- 
fera, being desirous of concluding a suspension of hosti- 
lities between the armies under their respective orders, 
and of agreeing upon a line of demarcation, have named 
the undermentioned officers for that purpose, viz. on the 
part of the Marquis of Wellington, Major Greneral Sir 
George Murray, and Major General Don Luis Wimpffen ; 
and on the part of the Duke of Dalmatia, and of the 
Duke of Albufera, the General of Division Count Gazan. 

These officers, having exchanged their full powers, 
have agreed upon the following Articles : 

Art. 1.— From the date of the present Convention 
Ihere shall be a suspension of hostilities between the 
mllied armies under the orders of Field Marshal the Mar* 
iquis of Wellington, and the armies of France under the 
orders of Marshal the Duke of Dalmatia, and of Marshal 
the Duke of Albufera. 

Art. 2. — Hostilities shall not be recommenced on 
leither part without a previous notice being given t)f five 
tillers. 

Art. 3. — The limits of the department of the Haute 
Garonne, with the departments of Arriege, Aude and 
Tarn, shall be the line of demarcation between the armies 
as far as the town of Buzet on the river Tarn. The line 
"win then follow the course of the Tarn to its junction 
writh the Garonne, making a circuit, however, on the leh 
1>ank of the Tarn, opposite Monlauban, to the distance 
of three quarters of a league from the bridge of Montau- 
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ban. From the inoiith 6( the river Tar»> tli« llin^ of de- 
mdreation will follow the right bank of the Garonne m 
far as the limits of the departtiK^nt i^ the Lot und Ga- 
ronne, with the department of La Oirotide. It will then 
pass by La Reole^ Sauveterre, tmd Rantan, to the Dor** 
dogne, and will follow the right bunk of that river, and «f 
the Gironde/ to the sea* In the event, however, of a dif- 
ferent line of demarcation having been alreody detep>» 
mined by Lieutenant General theEari of Dalhousie, and 
General Decaen, the line fixed upon by those officers 
shall be adhered to^^ 

Art. 4.— Hostilities shall cease also on both sides m 
regard to the places of Bayonne, St. Jean Pied de Pott^ 
Navarreins, Blaye, and the Casde of Lourdes. 

The governors of these places shall be alio wed to pltv 
vide for the daily subsistence of the garrisons in the. adja«^ 
cent country : the garrison of Bayonne, with a circuit of 
eight leagues from Bayonne, and the garrisons of the 
other places named, within a circuit of three leagues 
round each place. 

Officers shall be sent to the garrisons of the -above 
places to communicate to them the terms of the present 
convention. 

Art. 5. — ^The town and forts of Santona shall be eva- 
cuated by the French troops, and made over to the Spa* 
nish forces. The French garrison wiH remove with it all 
that properly belongs to it, together with such arms, ar- 
tillery, and other military effects> as have not been the 
property originally of the Spanish government. 

The Marquis of Wellington will determine whether 
the French garrison of Santona aiiall return to France by 
land, or by sea; and in either case the passage of th^ 
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garrison shall be secured, and it will be directed upoo 
one of the places, or ports, most contiguous to the army 
of the Duke of Dalmatia* ' 

The ships of vrar, or odier vessels now in the harbour 
of Santana, belonging to France, shall 1^ allowed to {nto^ 
ceed to Rochfort with passports for that pmpose. 

The Duke of Dalmatia will send an o£Eicertocomm»- 
nicate to the French general commanding in Santona, the 
terip^ of the present convention, and cause them to be 
complied with. 

Art. 6. — ^The fort of Venasque shall be made over aa 
soon as possible to the Spanish troops, and the French 
garrison shall proceed, by the most direct route, to the 
head quarters of the French army. The garrison will re- 
move with it the arms and ammunition which are ori- 
l^ally French. 

Art. 7* — The line of demarcation between the allied 
armies, and the army of Marshal Suchet, shall be the Une 
pf the frontier of Spain and France from the Mediterra- 
nean to the limits of the department of the Haute Ga- 
ronne- 

Art. 8. — ^The garrisons of all the places which are 
occupied by the troops of the army of the Duke of Al- 
hufera,, shall be allowed to return without delay into 
France. These garrisons shall remove with them all that 
properly belongs to them, as also all the arms and artil- 
lery which are originally French. 

The garrisons of Murviedro^ and of Peniscola, shall 
Join the garrison of Tortosa^ and these troops will then 
proceed together by the great road, and enter France by 
Perpignan. The day of the arrival of these garrisons at 
Geronai the fortresses of Figueirajs, and of Rosas, shall bet 



made oter to the Spanish troops, and the French gUrri^ 
sons of these places shall proceed to Perpignan. 

As soon as information is received of the French garri- 
sons of Mtirviedro, Peniscola, and Tortoda, hdving 
passed the French frontier^ the place and forts of Barce«> 
lona shall be made over to the Spanish troo^^ and the 
French garrisons shall march immediately for Perpignao. 
The Spanish authorities will provide for the necessary 
means of transport being supplied to the French garri- 
sons on their march to the frontier. 

The sick or M'ounded of any of the French garrisons, 
who are not in a state to move with the troops^, shall re- 
main and be cured in tlie hospitals where they are^ and 
will be sent into France as soon as they have recovered. 
Art. 9- — From the date of the ratification of the pre- 
sent convention, there shall not be removed from Penis- 
cola, Murviedro, Tortosa, Barcelona, or any of the Other 
places, any artillery, arms, ammunition, or any other ^mi- 
litary effects belonging to the Spanish government. ^ And 
the provisions ren^aining at the evacuation of these places 
shall be made over to the Spanish authorities. 

Art. 10. — ^The roads shall be free for the passage of 
couriers through the cantonments of both armies, pro- 
vided they are furnished with regular passports. 

Art. 1 1 . — During the continuance of the preseiit con- 
vention, deserters from either army shall be arrested, and 
shall be delivered up if demanded. 

Art. 12. — ^The navigation of the Garonne shall be 
free from Toulouse to the sea, and all boats in the ser- 
vice of either army, employed on the river, shall be 
allowed to pass unmolested. 

Art. 13. — ^The cantonments of the troops shall be ar- 
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ranged so as to leave a space of two leagues, at leHAt, be* 
tween the quarters of the different armies. 

Art. 14.^ — ^The movements of the troops^ for the 
establishmeiit of their cantonmeats, shaU commence un^ 
mediately after the ratification of the pres^isil convention. 

Thf» ratification is to take place within twenty46ur 
lM>urs for the army of the Duke of Dalmatitfy and witbki 
forty-eight hours for the army of the Duke of Albufera. 

Done in triplicate at Toulouse, on the ]$th pf April, 
1814. 
(Signed) (Signed) 

G. Murray, Luis Wim?ffbn, 

Urn Q. & Q. M. o. Gefe de ]$• m. g. de Cam- 

pana de lbs Exercitos 
Espmioles. 

(Signed) 

Le JUeut. G6n4ral be Gazan. 

Approuv6, 
Le M. Due b'Albvfeea. 

Confirmed, 
Wellington. 

Approuv^, 
M. Due DB Dalmatia, 



ation 
Captain he 



Government. 



New Castile 




Old Castile 
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Aragon . . 
Catalonia . 

Valencia . 



Belearic Islanc 
Navarre . . 
guipuzcoa . . 



Andalusia . . 



Granada • . 

Galicia . • . 
estremadura . 
Canary Islands 



Population Population 

of the of the 

Provinces, Captain-Generalships, 



235,699 



294,290 

121,115 

205,548 

370,641 

118,061- 

470,588 

239,812 

118,064 

209,988 

167,863 }> 

198,107 
97,370 

187,390 
71,401 

364,238 



825,059 

383,226 

140,699 

30,990 

15,290 

' 67,523 7 

104,491 > 

111,436 3 

252,028 

206,807 

746,221 

6,196 

3,002 

692,924 7 

2,244 j 

• • • 



• • • 



• • • 



. 1,227,293 



. 2,242,882 



657,376 

858,818 

1,208,285 

186,979 
221,728 
283,450 



. 1,214,254 



695,168 

1,142,630 
428,493 
173,865 



General Total . . . 10,541,221 



